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LIFE AND LETTERS 


OF 


SIR JAMES GRAHAM 


CHAPTER I 
1845 


Loss of Stanley and of Gladstone— More Work for Graham—Changes 
at the Board of Trade—Free Trade Budget—Renewed Income 
Tax—Sugar—Tea—‘ Principal Defence of the Corn Law ’— 
Conciliatory Policy for Ireland—Maynooth—Attitude of Disraeli, 
and O’Connell—Queen’s Colleges—Roman Catholics in the 
Colonies—Home Defence—Speeches and Letters on Corn Laws. 


4 the two last years of Peel’s great Administration— 

memorable for conciliatory policy in Ireland, and 
for active furtherance of Free Trade—the labours that 
fell on Graham, as on Peel, were increased by two 
important changes. Stanley, on whose friendship and 
readiness in debate Graham had been used to rely, had 
gone to the House of Lords, and another most efficient 
colleague, Gladstone, just when his growing knowledge 
of finance, exceptional capacity for hard work, and 
powerful eloquence would have been most valuable in 
office, from persistent scruples as to increasing an 
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2 GLADSTONE’S RESIGNATION  [CHAP. I 


inadequate grant to Maynooth, thought it necessary to 


resign. 
Enclosing a long letter from him to that effect, Peel 


writes to Graham : 


January 3.—I really have great difficulty sometimes 
in comprehending what Gladstone means. I take for 
granted, however, that his letter means to announce his 
continued intention to retire, and I greatly regret it... . 
Is it not strange that this letter marked ‘Secret "—and 
being secret if ever letter was—came to me this morning 
by post open? It may have been read in every post 
office through which it has passed. 


Graham’s answer is flavoured with the sarcasm in 
which he was prone to indulge. 


January 4.—It is always difficult through the haze 
of words to catch a distant glimpse of Gladstone’s mean- 
ing. But though the letter is obscure, the resolution, I 
am afraid, is taken ; and you must consider this note as 
an announcement that, if we proceed with our Maynooth 
measure, he will retire. 

His loss is serious, and on every account to be regretted ; 
but I do not think that we should be justified in averting 
it by abandonment of a most important part of our Irish 
policy, which the state of that country renders urgently 
necessary, if indeed it be not indispensable, for the main- 
tenance of the Union, and for the safety of the State. 

Gladstone’s omission to seal such a letter was most 
unfortunate ; but the enigmatical style has its advan- 
tages. I doubt whether there is a post-master in England 
who after reading the letter would understand one word 
of it. 


Peel did not even yet abandon hope of retaining 
Gladstone’s services. 


January 20.—I wrote a letter to Gladstone, of which I 
send a copy. . . . Suppose he remains. 
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Graham replies : 


_ January 21.—Until we know Gladstone’s final decision, 
it does not appear to me prudent to take any step what- 
ever. 


But next day Sir Robert Peel announced : 


Gladstone renews in writing his fixed resolution to 
leave us on the Maynooth question. I am not at all 
alarmed, and must forthwith consider the best means of 
repairing the heavy blow, and great discouragement, of 
the simultaneous loss of Stanley and Gladstone. 


This resignation was the more annoying because 
Gladstone had begun to see his way to support the 
Maynooth Bill, out of office. But Peel’s patience, and 
respect for a scruple of conscience, however little he 
might share it, were unlimited. Gladstone has recorded 
that, in conversation on the subject, ‘ Peel’s tone and 
manner were as kind as at any time—nothing like 
murmur. At the same time he thought it right to 
intimate a belief that the Government might very 
likely be shipwrecked upon the Maynooth question, partly 
in connection with my retirement.’ ' 


Graham writes to the Lord Lieutenant : 


Gladstone’s secession on religious grounds exposes 
our Maynooth measure to danger, and of course brings 
into peril the existence of the Government. Itis true that 
his scruples are placed by him not so much on the ground 
of political misgivings, or religious qualms, as of written 
pledges and printed declarations in works published with 
his name. But still the general impression will be that 
he suffers for conscience’ sake, and it is impossible to 
foresee how strong may be the excitement which this 
act of one member of our Cabinet may produce. 


1 Morley’s Gladstone, i. 274. 


4 REPAIRING THE BREACH _ [cuHap. I 


We are, however, steady to our purpose. We shall 
adhere firmly to our Irish policy, and we shall bring 
before Parliament the measures which with your assist- 
ance we have matured. 

But, to give to this policy the best chance of success, it is 
necessary instantly to repair the breach in our line which 
the loss of Gladstone has created. Sir Robert Peel is 
actively employed in endeavouring to accomplish it. 
The operation is critical, and the danger not inconsider- 
able, but I have unbounded confidence in the skill and 
courage of our chief, and the members of the Cabinet 
who stand firm and united present still a front which will 
not easily be overborne. 

January 27.—Sir Robert Peel has gone to Windsor, 
and will there consult Her Majesty. From that quarter 
we shall receive the utmost support and assistance which 
any Ministry can desire. 

January 28.—Sir Robert Peel proposed to Sidney 
Herbert that he should go to Ireland as Secretary, but 
Herbert was unwilling to accept the appointment, except 
on the condition that it should be temporary, and that 
at the end of the next session an arrangement should be 
made for his admission into the Cabinet with some office 
in England. 

Sir Robert Peel foresaw that any such arrangement 
was open to insuperable objections, because it would 
transpire, and deprive the temporary occupant of the 
place of all authority and usefulness; and because also 
it would fetter his own future discretion with engage- 
ments which might be inconvenient. In these circum- 
stances he was compelled to forego the advantage of 
Sidney Herbert’s services in Ireland. 

The arrangement now proposed—and it may be 
considered settled—is : 

Lord Dalhousie, President of the Board of Trade, not 
in the Cabinet; Mr. Cardwell, Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade; Sir Thos. Fremantle, Secretary for 
Ireland; Mr. Sidney Herbert, Secretary at War, in the 
Cabinet ; Earl of Lincoln, Chief Commissioner of Works, 
in the Cabinet. 

Sir Robert Peel and I join in hoping that Fremantle’s 
appointment will be agreeable to you. He is a man of 
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the most amiable manner, and of tried discretion. He ig 
diligent in business, of good address in managing persons, 
and has an intimate knowledge of county affairs, and 
of the duties of the magistracy, he himself having been 
a Chairman of Quarter Sessions for many years. His 
mother is a Roman Catholic, all his sisters are Roman 
Catholics, Sir Henry Fitzherbert, an English Roman 
Catholic of ancient family, is his brother-in-law, and from 
his connection therefore he cannot be suspected of strong 
anti-Catholic antipathies. Moreover, his own views of 
Trish policy are decidedly liberal. He voted for Roman 
Catholic Emancipation. His confidence in Sir Robert 
Peel’s judgment is unbounded, and I am certain that 
you will exercise great influence over him, and that you 
will find him an honourable and faithful colleague, well 
worthy of your confidence and esteem. 


To the retiring Chief Secretary, Lord Eliot, now Earl 
of St. Germans, Graham writes : 


IT am truly sorry to have lost your able assistance at 
this critical and important juncture. You have con- 
tributed much to bring affairs to the point where a better 
policy may be adopted without a violent shock to the 
feelings and passions of the Irish Protestants, and you 
have effected this great object by a steady adherence 
to your own sound and generous sentiments, amidst 
the clamour of much abuse and the strong pressure of 
adverse influence. 


The Government being thus reconstituted, the first 
business of the session was the Budget. On account of 
its importance it was introduced by Sir Robert Peel, 
and it was in full accordance with principles long 
adopted by Sir James Graham. 

As in 1842, the necessary basis of the whole was income 
tax. This, Parliament being willing to renew it, supplied 
the means for a further drastic revision of the tariff in 
the sense of freer trade. All export duties were swept 
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away. Duties on raw materials were further reduced. 
Import duties on 430 articles producing little revenue 
were abolished. Sugar was relieved of taxation to the 
amount of £1,300,000. 

Sir James Graham had urged on Sir Robert Peel to 
revise also the duties on tea, partly as ‘the principal 
luxury of the poor,’ partly as a means of promoting trade 
with China, whence at that time nearly all our tea came. 
But the surplus of 1845, even with renewed income tax, 
was not found sufficient for relieving tea as well as 
sugar. Even sugar presented difficulties. 

An amendment by Lord John Russell, condemning the 
distinction between free-labour and slave-labour sugar, 
was rejected by a majority of 94; and a Protectionist 
motion for applying the surplus partly to relief of the 
agricultural interest was defeated by 213 votes against 
only 78. It was on this occasion that Disraeli remarked, 
‘Protection appears to be in about the same state as 
Protestantism was in 1828.’ Peel in reply reminded 
Disraeli that only some three years ago he had himself 
extolled the tariff of 1842 as being ‘ in exact, permanent, 
and perfect consistency with the principles of Free Trade, 
laid down by Mr. Pitt.’ 

Shortly before the debate Peel had sent to Graham an 
agricultural petition for a grant in aid, remarking : 


IT am sure nothing could be more injurious to the 
agricultural interest than to stir such questions as com- 
pliance with the enclosed would stir. That interest 
would have to bear their share of the burden imposed 
upon the Consolidated Fund, and many other parties 
now paying rates would be relieved equally with them— 
mines, collieries, factories, and so forth, Surely this 
admits of demonstration, 
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And Graham had replied : 


If the landlords insist on the removal of burdens which 
affect land especially, they will destroy the principal 
defence of the Corn Law, and have no ground of resistance 
to the League. 


To Lord Heytesbury he continues to report : 


February 13.—You may rest assured that we shall 
firmly persevere in our Irish policy. We may be driven 
from the helm, but we shall not vary our course while 
we are responsible for the conduct of affairs. 

February 15.—Sir Robert Peel brought forward our 
great financial project yesterday in a very able speech 
which on the whole was well received. The country 
gentlemen were sullen and silent, but the Whigs were 
disheartened, and the representatives of the great manu- 
facturing and commercial interests are enlisted under 
our banner, and will form a body-guard which will protect 
us from all danger of defeat, let the attack be whence 
it may. 

March 1.—We have had a severe week in the House of 
Commons. I am willing to hope and believe that we 
have surmounted some of our principal difficulties ; but 
we have an able and powerful and a most unscrupulous 
Opposition in array against us; and the daily labour 
and fatigue are too much for mind and body. 

March 9.—1 think that our difficulties with respect to 
property tax and sugar are nearly surmounted. You 
are aware that I always regarded the latter subject as 
beset with danger. Our measure does not rest on 
grounds which I can consider permanently satisfactory. 
Sufficient however for the day is the evil, and unless 
something unforeseen occur—which in a popular assembly 
seldom fails to happen—-I should say that the principal 
difficulties of the session are overcome. 

I shall be anxious to hear the result of your interview 
with the Roman Catholic prelates. [am persuaded that, 
without giving them any promise, you will have been 
enabled to sustain their courage, and to keep them steady 
in their adherence to our policy. 


8 MAYNOOTH BILL [CHAP. I 


March 22.—Sir Robert Peel will himself bring forward 
the Maynooth Bill on the 3rd of April. A storm is 
evidently gathering, but the sooner it breaks the better. 
Mr. Ward has given notice of an amendment that the funds 
required for Maynooth shall be drawn from the revenues 
of the Protestant Church in Ireland. This proposal, 
gravely made, is significant, and ought not to be an 
obstacle to the success of our measure. 

It is possible, however, that all our enemies, political 
and religious, may combine against us; but I foresaw 
the danger when first I urged the policy of this measure, 
and its threatening aspect does not shake my conviction 
that it is necessary, wise, and just. 


Before Easter the Income Tax Bill, Sugar Duties Bill, 
and Tariff Bill had all been passed by the Commons. 
In April followed the Maynooth Bill. 

The proposal to increase the State endowment of a 
Roman Catholic College caused great excitement among 
zealous Protestants, and on the second reading there 
was a long debate. In the course of this Mr. Smythe, 
a member of the ‘Young England’ party, taunted 
Ministers with having formerly proclaimed that ‘ conces- 
sion had reached its utmost limits.’ In reply to this, 
with manly frankness, Sir James Graham rose, and 
expressed his sorrow that he had ever used such 
language. 


If I have given offence to Ireland, I deeply regret it, 
and I can only say, from the very depth of my heart, 
that my actions have been better than my words. 


The taunts about the past were amplified by Mr. 
Smythe’s ally, Mr. Disraeli, in the well-known speech in 
which he attacked Sir Robert Peel as ‘a great parlia- 
mentary middleman,’ and called upon the House of 
Commons to ‘tell persons in high places that cunning is 
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not caution, and habitual perfidy is not high policy of 
State,’ ete. 

In pleasing contrast to such malicious onslaughts, 
O’Connell, in a letter to Mr. Patrick Mahony, wrote : 


April 19.—Sir James Graham’s speech was delightful. 
I heartily forgive him everything past—trial, persecution, 
sentence, and all. The Ministry appear to be really 
sincere in their determination to do something for Ireland. 
They have raised hopes infinitely beyond the Maynooth 
grant. 


Nor was his gratitude confined to private intercourse. 
At the next meeting of the Repeal Association he made 
his acknowledgments in public : 


Now for the first time in my life I have the opportunity 
of praising Sir James Graham, and IJ do so most cordially 
on account of his manly speech on the Maynooth En- 
dowment. I hold out both hands to him with forgiveness 
for the past; and I think he should be placed on a 
pedestal with the inscription on it ‘ Justice to Ireland.’ 


The House of Commons also showed its appreciation 
of the liberal policy pursued by Peel and Graham, and 
its indifference to partisan harangues against them, by 
giving them, in defiance of much adverse feeling in the 
constituencies, a majority of 147; to the great delight 
of the Queen, who had written to Peel, ‘ The measure is 
so great and good a one, that people must open their 
eyes, and will not oppose it.’ 

In Committee opposition to the policy was _ re- 
newed by Mr. Ward, who moved that the endowment 
for Maynooth should be taken from the funds of the 
Protestant Established Church. This proposal was 
supported by Macaulay, who denounced the Church as 
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‘the most indefensible of all our institutions.’ But in 
support of their proposal they could muster only 148 
votes against 322, and in the House of Lords the Bill, 
moved by the Duke of Wellington, was carried by a 
majority of 131. 

During the progress of the Bill Sir James had written 
to Lord Heytesbury : 


April 12.—In point of argument nothing could be more 
miserable than the display last night in opposition to 
the Maynooth Bill. Gladstone made a speech which 
made nothing so clear as that he had no ground for 
resigning his office. We shall carry the second reading 
by a large majority. The Bill will pass, but our party 
is destroyed. 

The Whigs in this stage will give us a firm support, but 
we shall have a protracted struggle, and in the course 
of it they are quite capable of playing us some slippery 
trick. 

A large body of our supporters is mortally offended, 
and in their anger they are ready to do anything either 
to defeat the Bill or to revenge themselves upon us. In 
such circumstances our position is necessarily critical. 

Still Sir Robert Peel has a strong hold on the public 
mind, and on the House of Commons, without distinction 
of parties; and at no time was the Crown more willing 
and ready to give a cordial support and assistance to a 
favoured Minister. 

Moreover, if I mistake not, we shall make some im- 
pression on the warm feelings of the Irish, and the justice 
of our measure combined with its policy will make its 
way, and render it difficult for any rival who may over- 
throw us to stand if we fall. 


As soon as the Maynooth Bill was safe, Graham 
introduced and carried through the House of Com- 
mons another part of his conciliatory policy, a Bill for 
founding and endowing three new Colleges in Ireland. 
This, on account of its providing neither Catholic 
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nor Protestant instruction in religion, was obstinately 
opposed by O’Connell, Archbishop McHale, Sir Robert 
Inglis, and others, but passed by large majorities, without 
concessions, and at a meeting of Catholic prelates a vote 
of thanks was passed for ‘ the generous intention of the 
Government to extend the benefits of academical educa- 
tion in Ireland.’ 

A selection from Sir James Graham’s correspondence 
during this session may give some notion of the multi- 
plicity and importance of questions that pressed upon 
him for immediate action or attention. 


To Mr. Croker 


March 22.—1 am aware of the fact that our country 
gentlemen are out of humour, and that the existence of 
the Government is endangered by their present temper. 

The country gentlemen cannot be more ready to give 
us the death-blow than we are to receive it. If they will 
rush on their own destruction, they must have their way. 
We have endeavoured to save them, and they regard us 
as enemies for so doing. 

If we have lost the confidence and goodwill of the 
country party, our official days are numbered. But the 
time will come when this party will bitterly deplore the fall 
of Sir Robert Peel, and when in vain they will wish that 
they had not overthrown a Government which its enemies 
could not vanquish, but which its supporters abandoned 
and undermined. 


To Lord Heytesbury 


May 10.—The reception of our plan of Collegiate 
Education in Ireland in the House of Commons was more 
favourable than I had anticipated. 

The measure indeed was pronounced to be a gigantic 
scheme of Godless education. But the endowment of a 
Christian seminary at Maynooth seems to be less accept- 
able than this refusal to interfere at all with religious 


creeds. 


i CONCILIATION [CHAP. I 


I shall be anxious to know what effect our scheme 
produces on the public mind in Ireland. I am afraid 
that the Roman Catholic priesthood will be jealous of the 
loss of power and direct control over the education of the 
youth of the laity belonging to their Church. Sheil 
evidently anticipates with fear the force of this objection. 
If we succeed in carrying the measure into practical 
operation, it will emancipate the rising generations from 
the thraldom of priestly domination. The Roman 
Catholics in the House of Commons, yielding to first im- 
pressions, were evidently well pleased. 


Several letters indicate how decidedly Graham, more 
even than Peel, pressed their joint policy of conciliation 
for Ireland. 


To Sir Robert Peel 


May 11.—I am very reluctant to contemplate the 
necessity of applying force to the suppression of these 
Repeal meetings, which I regard as a desperate effort to 
revive an evil spirit that has evaporated. At all events, 
it is desirable, if the public peace be not broken or seriously 
endangered, to await the moral effect of the measures 
which we have introduced, and which, I am persuaded, 
will not be inoperative. 


From Sir Robert Peel 


I am inclined to think that we ought to interfere, by 
proclamation in the first instance, with the renewed 
attempt at monster meetings, on the very first occasion 
on which the law will clearly enable us to interfere. 


To Sir Robert Peel 


May 13.—Looking to the judgment at York on Hunt’s 
trial in the Peterloo case, and Chief Justice Tindal’s 
judgment in the Bristol case, coupled with the advice 
given to me by Pollock and Follett during the riots in 
1842, I have come to the conclusion that there is’ great 
risk in proclaiming a meeting, and in preventing the 
assemblage, or in dispersing it, on the ground of numbers 
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only, without any information on oath deposing to an 
apprehension of a breach of the peace. 

I have requested the Lord Lieutenant to keep us 
constantly and accurately informed of any movement. 
But, as the case stands, I confess that I have doubts 
whether the law would warrant our interference. The 
Clontarf case in 1843 was very special. 

May 26.—Enclosed is a report on the Tara meeting. 
The order and sobriety of the assembly give to it an 
imposing character not to be despised. 


In answer to a request from Mr. Croker for help to 
write a political article, Sir James writes: 


May 24.—My private secretary will gladly give you 
any assistance in his power. As for me, I am hardly able 
to stagger on under the load of business and of care which 
oppresses me; but I am willing always to co-operate 
' with you to the best of my ability. 


And Mr. Croker replies: 


May 25.—I have not been an inattentive nor unsym- 
pathising observer of your labour and your cares. I 
think you have had hard luck and scant measure of 
support. I wish I could find any fit occasion to endeavour 
to do you justice. All the work and all the odium falls 
on Peel and you, and except your two selves there seems 
to be no one capable of saying of you what your two 
selves cannot say. I feel all this very deeply, and wish— 
as Byron said when the big fellow was licking Peel at 
Harrow—that I could take a share. 


To Lord Stanley 


May 24.—You must dispose [in the Lords] of Maynooth 
before you open the Landlord and Tenant Bill. In the 
meantime we must finally settle our measure, and obtain 
the sanction of the Cabinet. 

When you introduce it, it will be quite necessary to go 
at length into the subject, and to make our plan clearly 
intelligible, and its limits distinctly understood. The 
first impression on this subject is the most important. 
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To Lord Heytesbury 


June 4.—We carried the second reading of the College 
Bill by a large majority, but Lord John evidently gave a 
reluctant support, accompanied by a bitter speech ; and 
he and many of our political opponents, while they con- 
sented to the second reading, studiously laid the ground 
for opposition in subsequent stages under various and 
opposite pretexts of objections to clauses. 

I consider the meeting at Dublin a serious affair. It 
will be followed up by a similar demonstration at Cork. 
They must be regarded as strong indications of national 
feeling, and in my eye they are not less formidable because 
they are beyond the reach of the law, and because they 
are conducted with order and decorum. 

We can only watch, and endeavour to counteract the 
evils of the moment as they arise, while we steadily 
pursue the remedial process which goes to the root of the 
mischief, and which, if Great Britain will allow it, might 
ultimately effect the cure. 


To Sir Robert Peel 


June 8. Private—I have frankly stated to Lord 
Heytesbury the dangers and the difficulties which beset 
the College Billi. He draws the inference that we con- 
template its abandonment. I have not stated to him or 
to any one the impossibility of adopting this alternative, 
or the necessity, of which I am convinced, that if we fail 
to carry this measure the duty of governing Ireland must 
be entrusted to other hands. 


To Lord Stanley 
WHITEHALL, June 22, 1845. 

I have summoned a Cabinet for to-morrow at one 
o’clock, and we must consider very carefully the remon- 
strance of the Irish Peers against the principle of your 
Trish Landlord and Tenant Bill. 

Lo give up the right of the tenant to improve within 
the limits of the Bill, even without the consent of the 
landlord, by the application of his owncapital or industry, 
will be a most important departure from our proposal, 
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and will strip the measure of all grace to the tenant, and 
of much of its practical utility with reference to the 
social condition of Ireland. 

The five landlords on the Commission contemplated 
tenants’ improvements with which the estate should be 
charged, even though the owner had not consented 
beforehand. 


After Parliament rose, Sir James continued to write 
to the Lord Lieutenant on Irish policy. 


August 10.—It is premature to speak of a University 
when the new colleges do not yet exist; but still it is 
wise in time to fix on an object to which you may steer 
when a new course is to be shaped. I have the strongest 
opinion that, Trinity College being preserved intact, 
Dublin University ought to be opened to the new colleges. 
_Parliament would not be slow to provide University 
scholarships and exhibitions, if a just and liberal Uni- 
versity arrangement could be effected ; and the University 
of Dublin might then be made a great national institution, 
conferring the greatest benefit on the total people of 
Ireland. If without alarming sectarian prejudices you 
could effect this great object with the concurrence of 
the governing body in Trinity College, it would be a 
masterpiece of policy worthy of the highest praise. 

Attention also must be given to the preparation of a 
County Franchise Bill. In my opinion there is no use in 
attempting to withhold from Ireland any popular privilege 
which has been conceded in England. 

As matters stand in counties, how small is the 
constituency (compared with the population) over which 
democratic influence nevertheless now preponderates! 
The grievance alone remains, the power which it was 
intended to perpetuate is gone; and in these circum- 
stances sound policy dictates the removal of the grievance, 
and the establishment of a bona-fide equality of civil 
privilege, on the footing of England. 


He discussed also a suggestion sent to him by Peel 
for Roman Catholic endowment in the Colonies. 
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To Sir Robert Peel 
WHITEHALL, August 20, 1845. 

The British Government for the last thirteen years has 
steadily refused to introduce into the Colonial Estimate 
any new charge for religious establishments. 

Bishop Walsh asks for assistance from the State in 
training the Roman Catholic youth destined for the 
priesthood in the Colonies. No such assistance is given 
to the Established Church. If it were asked, I doubt 
much whether Parliament would grant it. Voluntary 
contributions from the members of the Establishment 
supply the funds which educate and endow the colonial 
clergy. At this very time a college is about to be founded 
at Canterbury for the education of young men to be sent 
forth to the British Colonies as catechists and ministers 
under the control of bishops, who draw their incomes 
from colonial sources, aided by the subscriptions of pious 
societies in this country. But ail these institutions are 
voluntary, and a proposal to give a grant of public money 
in aid of the new college at Canterbury would not receive 
much countenance in the House of Commons. 

If assistance from the public purse be refused to the 
Kstablished Church for colonial purposes, could the 
Government ask for a grant for the training of a Roman 
Catholic priesthood for this same service? The grant, 
I think, could hardly be proposed ; if it were, it would 
be violently resisted. 


Another question on Graham’s hands as Home Secretary 
was that of the Militia. 


To Sir Robert Peel 
WHITEHALL, August 16, 1845. 
The more I look into the Militia question, the more 
difficult I find it to be. Without a long delay and without 
a great expense this force cannot be made effective. Yet 
the permanent discontinuance of ballot would be the 
abandonment of the most powerful means of national 
defence. If it were only to reassert this ancient right 
granted to the Crown by Parliament, and to habituate 
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the present generation to this legal call on them for 
military service for the protection of our native shores, 
I believe it would be politic to incur the outlay, and to 
put the machinery again in motion. 

A nation like this, divided from France by a narrow 
channel which steam can traverse in a few hours, ought 
never to be found without the means ready and in store 
of arming and equipping at least fifty thousand men. If 
a surprise took place, and these precautions had been 
neglected, the Government which is responsible would 
never be pardoned. 


To Lord Stanley 


WHITEHALL, September 6, 1845. 

Sidney Herbert and I have been considering the Militia 
system together, and the means of internal defence in the 
event of sudden invasion, which Lord Cowley assures me 
is seriously contemplated in France as the measure which 
would instantly follow a declaration of war. 

The King [of the French] is reported to have been 
unwell, and failing both in health and spirits. In the 
meantime Joinville {his son] visits our coasts, and 
narrowly inspects our landing-places. 

No one has seen the enclosed Memorandum except Peel 
and Sidney Herbert. Before it proceeds further I wish 
you to read it. It touches on some important points 
more particularly belonging to your [War] department ; 
but Militia and Home Defences are so connected with 
the Army that I could not take a comprehensive view 
of the whole subject without touching on your ground. 
I have written to the Duke a letter strictly confined to 
Militia. But Peel, I think, is disposed to agree with 
my suggestions, subject to Aberdeen’s remonstrances,’ 
and to your advice. 

September 9.—Our course is steadily but quietly to 
improve our defences, and to augment our military 
means. In the present temper of France this is the mode 
to secure the continuance of peace. 


In Ireland the policy of conciliating Catholics led not 
1 See Peel Papers, iii. 395-408. 
VOL, II. 2 
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unnaturally to alienation and aggravation of Orangemen, 

and their frequent outbursts of violent language and 

action drove Sir James Graham almost to despair of 

success in impartial government of the hostile factions. 
On this Sir Robert Peel wrote : 


August 26, 1845.—As to certain Orangemen having 
come armed to a meeting, I would not scrutinise the 
matter too closely, unless the facts be so brought under 
the notice of the Government that it is impossible to 
avoid investigation. If the practice continues, and the 
danger of collision be imminent, a proclamation will be 
a very proper course ; but I advise that we should, if we 
can with propriety, try the experiment of the subsidence 
of this Orange effervescence through its own intrinsic 
foolishness. 


Sir James Graham took a slightly different view. 


To Lord Heytesbury 


August 27.—I have great horror of these armed pro- 
cessions. A serious collision will some day take place, 
and a spark may kindle a destructive fire. Accident may 
bring the two parties into collision. I have my doubts 
whether designedly the Repealers would wish to measure 
their strength with the Orangemen on anything like equal 
terms. But how disgusting and horrid is this mutual 
hatred among fellow-countrymen on account of differences 
in the Christian faith ! 


To Sir Robert Peel 

September 30.—The case of Mr. is a difficult one. 
In truth Lord De Grey and Sugden carried the dismissal 
of the Repeal magistrates to an inconvenient length. We 
were compelled to adopt and to defend their acts, and 
there is no retreat from what has been done. The 
comparison is now not unfairly drawn between our 
treatment of the justices who are avowed friends of 
Repeal and our lenity towards the sympathisers with the 
Orange delinquents. 
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October 2.—The state of affairs in Ireland distresses 
me. Isee no cure for the evils which render the impartial 
government of that country almost impossible ; and, if 
every other difficulty were overcome, the concessions 
which alone would satisfy the Irish Catholics are such as 
Great Britain is not prepared to make. The Protestants 
of Ireland would resist them to the last extremity ; and, 
after all, the loyal attachment of the Irish Catholics under 
a Protestant British Sovereign and Protestant British 
Institutions would be found at best precarious. 


Sir Robert Peel answered in a somewhat similar tone. 


October 5.—My views of Ireland and its prospects have 
long been very gloomy. It is in a state which seems to 
preclude honest and impartial government. To conduct 
the Government on party principles ensures the support 
of one party at least ; to administer it on any other than 
party principles is to forfeit the confidence of both. 

IT am firmly persuaded that you have done whatever 
could be done to apply a remedy to a sad state of things. 
I have been a party to every proceeding which you have 
adopted, and have approved of every direction which you 
have given. I need hardly assure you of my cordial 
support. 


Graham replies : 


I have never doubted for a moment your kind support 
in every difficulty. It has never failed me, and happily 
the most cordial agreement in feelings and in opinions 
prevails between us. 


Such was the attitude of Sir James Graham and of Peel 
towards Ireland just before the great famine. 

As regards the Corn Law his latest utterances this year 
in debate were in accord with his opinion expressed pri- 
vately to Sir Robert Peel in October, 1843: 


The defeat in the city election will go far to seal the 
fate of the Corn Law. 
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And again in December, 1843: 
It is a question of time. 


In 1845 his first speech on the subject was in June, on 
the annual motion of Mr. Villiers for total and immediate 
repeal. Sir James then said : 


I will not deny that in my opinion it is expedient by a 
gradual and cautious policy to bring our Corn Laws into 
nearer approximation to those wholesome principles 
which govern legislation with respect to other industrial 
departments. But it is my conviction that suddenly and 
at once to throw open the trade in corn would be incon- 
sistent with the well-being of the community, and would 
give a shock to the agricultural interest such as would 
throw many other interests into a state of convulsion. 
The object of every Government, without distinction of 
party, for the last twenty years, has been to substitute 
protecting duties for prohibitory duties, and to reduce 
gradually protective duties. I approve of this as a safe 
principle. It is a keystone of the policy of Sir Robert 
Peel. 

If you can show me that Free Trade with open ports 
would produce a more abundant supply to the labourer, 
you will make me a convert to the doctrine of free trade 
in corn. 


And to this he added : 


I place no value on the fixed duty lately proposed. It 
would be of no avail as protection. If you get rid of the 
present Corn Laws, you had better assent to a total 
repeal. 

The second speech was in August, when Lord John 
Russell warned Ministers that in case of a bad harvest 
they would find their tariff reforms had been insufficient, 
and they must deal at last with the great question of corn. 
In reply Sir James remarked : 


With a rapidly increasing population, the difficulty of 
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securing an adequate supply of food must inevitably 
increase. But under the amended scale the average 
price of wheat is under fifty shillings, and there is no reason 
to anticipate any considerable advance, unless a bad 
harvest be impending. 

T retain my belief that an insignificant fixed duty would 
prove the most delusive of all schemes for equalising prices. 
And it is clear that the noble Lord himself does not think 
the House of Commons prepared for absolute and un- 
qualified free trade ; for that is a proposal which he has 
never yet made, and which, I agree with him in thinking, 
it would be impossible under existing circumstances to 
persuade Parliament to adopt. 


That a bad harvest was impending there was as yet no 
sign. But the care with which both Graham and Peel 
watched the weather shows that they felt how near at 
hand might be a crisis in the grave question of a nation’s 
food. Sir James writes to Sir Robert : 


August 15.—The sun at last is shining brilliantly, and 
the evening looks well. I know not that the state of 
affairs is exactly sound when Ministers are driven to study 
the barometer with so much anxiety. 

But under no law will it be found easy to feed twenty- 
five millions crowded together in a narrow space, when 
Heaven denies the blessing of abundance. 

The question always returns, What is the legislation 
which most aggravates or mitigates this dispensation of 
Providence ? 


CHAPTER II 
REPEAL OF THE CORN LAWS 
1845-46 


Responsibility of Graham—Failure of Potatoes—Fears of Famine— 
Foresight—Frequent Cabinets—Purchase of Corn—Graham’s 
Instructions—Peel’s Proposals—Reluctant Colleagues—Dissent 
of Stanley—Conservatives resign— Whigs fail to form a Govern- 
ment—Conservatives return to Office—Correspondence with 
Treland—Relief Works—Treasury Interference—Overruled by 
Graham—Evictions—Murders—‘ Protection of Life’ Bill— 
Disraeli—‘ Musing Hours of a Whitsun Recess’—‘ Blackguard 
Combination’—Graham’s Speech on ‘Sudden Conversion ’— 
And on ‘ Coercion,’ 


ee general history of the Repeal of the Corn Laws 

is well known, but more may be told of the part 
played in it by Sir James Graham. Sir Robert Peel writes 
of him, ‘ His responsibility was equal to my own.’ And 
again : 


The members of the Government upon whom at this 
time the chief responsibility rested were the First Lord 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


On October 13 the Lord Lieutenant addressed to the 
First Lord and to the Home Secretary the same alarming 
account of failure of the potato crop, and each Minister 
wrote to the other promptly—their letters crossing—in 
similar terms. 


22 
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Sir Robert Peel to Sir James Graham 
WHITEHALL, October 13, 1845. 

There is such a tendency to exaggeration and inaccuracy 
in Irish reports that delay in acting upon them is always 
desirable. But I foresee the necessity that may be 
imposed upon us at an early period of considering whether 
there is not that well-grounded apprehension of scarcity 
that justifies and compels the adoption of every means of 
relief which the exercise of the prerogative or legislation 
might afford. 

I have no confidence in such remedies as the prohibi- 
tion of exports, or the stoppage of the distilleries. The 
removal of impediments to import is the only effectual 
remedy. 


Sir James Graham to Sir R. Peel 
NETHERBY, October 13. 


It will be necessary after this warning that we should 
give our immediate thoughts and attention to measures 
which may mitigate this national calamity. 

In Belgium and in Holland, if I mistake not, a similar 
evil has been met by opening the ports to all articles of 
first necessity for human food. 

Indian corn might be obtained from the United States 
readily, and on cheap terms, if the people would eat it ; 
but if we opened the ports to maize duty-free, most 
popular and irresistible arguments present themselves 
why flour and oatmeal, the staple of the food of man, 
should not be restricted in its supply by artificial means, 
while Heaven has withheld from an entire people its 
accustomed sustenance. 

Could we with propriety remit duties in November by 
Order in Council, when Parliament might so easily be 
called together ? Can these duties, once remitted by 
Act of Parliament, be ever again imposed ? Ought they 
to be maintained in their present stringency, if the 
people of Ireland be reduced to the last extremity for 


want of food ? 
On receiving this Sir Robert Peel writes : 


Interference with the due course of the laws respecting 
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the supply of food is so momentous and so lasting in its 
consequences, that we must not act without the most 
accurate information. I fear the worst. 


And Sir James Graham replies : 


The suspension of the existing Corn Law on the avowed 
admission that its maintenance aggravates the evil of 
scarcity, and that its remission is the surest mode of 
restoring plenty, would render its re-enactment or future 
operation quite impracticable. Yet, if the evil be as 
urgent as I fear it will be, to this suspension we shall 
be driven. 


Cabinets met on October 31 and on November 1, at 
which ‘it became evident that very serious differences 
of opinion existed as to the necessity for adopting any 
extraordinary measures, and as to the character of the 
measures which it might be advisable to adopt.’ ? 

On November 6, at a third Cabinet, Sir Robert Peel 
submitted definite proposals: (1) to issue an Order in 
Council opening the ports for admission of all kinds 
of grain for a time at a lowered rate of duty; 
(2) to call Parliament together to sanction the Order ; 
and (3) to give notice of a Bill to be brought in after 
Christmas to modify the existing law, and admit at a 
nominal duty Indian and Colonial corn. 

These proposals were supported by only three Minis- 
ters—Lord Aberdeen, Sir James Graham, and Sidney 
Herbert. The unwillingness of his other colleagues 
heartily to accept his policy almost drove Peel forthwith 
to resign. 

He had received in writing from Lord Stanley well- 
considered arguments against proposals described by 
him as ‘a Repeal of the Corn Laws.’ 


' Peel’s Memoirs, ii. 148. 
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The memorandum was sent on to Graham, who writes 
to Peel : 


I return this paper with a heavy heart. I am not 
convinced by the reasoning, but I am touched by the 
kindness and the truth of some expressions which it 
contains. 


In sending the paper back to Stanley, Peel writes : 


; I have shown it to Graham, and I have not mentioned 
it to any other person whatever, nor will I do so. 


This enclosure has not been found among Lord Derby’s 
papers. The arguments used were probably much the 
same as those set forth later in his eloquent speeches 
in the House of Lords. 

As yet this serious conflict of opinions was not fully 
reported to the Queen. 


From Sir Robert Peel 


Secret. 
November 7, 1845. 


When at Windsor I abstained from entering into 
details of personal opinions in reference to recent dis- 
cussions in Cabinet. 

I said you and I were agreed as to our general views. 
But I spoke rather of the urgency of the question generally 
than of any definite measures—that the Lords generally, 
with the exception of Aberdeen, were in favour of not 
acting decisively without more complete information, 
but were, I thought, prepared to act whenever the 
necessity for it should be more clearly established. 

I said, being questioned, that the Duke was in favour 
of waiting for further information; gave a general 
opinion against immediate decisive action, but not 
peremptorily ; was rather unwilling than otherwise to 
pronounce a very decided opinion, having imperfectly 
heard the discussion. 
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Some days later [writes Sir Robert Peel] I resolved, 
acting in concert with Sir James Graham and Mr. Goul- 
burn, to take the unusual step of authorising a very large 
purchase of Indian corn in the United States on behalf 


of the Government. 


On November 22 was dated the well-known Edinburgh 
letter in which Lord John Russell, without consulting 
his colleagues, declared it ‘no longer worth while to 
contend for a fixed duty.’ 

‘ A fixed duty ’—at first proposed by Radicals as against 
Huskisson’s sliding scale, for which in 1828 Lord John 
voted—had since 1841 been formally adopted as the Whig 
policy for protecting corn. Lord John Russell, in Febru- 
ary, 1841, had submitted to his colleagues a proposed 
sliding scale of his own, but they preferred protection 
by a fixed duty. 

On November 25 instructions prepared by Graham 
for the Lord Lieutenant and for a Commission to be 
appointed in Ireland appear to have been unanimously 
approved. They cost him much labour. The draft is 
entirely in his handwriting. A copy is on record in 
the Home Office, and extracts in the Peel Memoirs. 

On November 29 Graham saw Stanley with a view 
to removing his objections, but reports : 


His judgment and wishes are opposed to the opening 
of the ports, and as to the future he sees no alternative 
but the maintenance or the abandonment of the principle 
of protection. 


Stanley himself writes to Peel : 


rom what Graham told me, I am strongly inclined 
to think that the best thing for our own credit and for 
the country would be that we should agree to differ, 
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In the end, ‘ Lord Stanley and the Duke of Buccleuch 
each signified his inability to support a measure involving 
the ultimate repeal of the Corn Laws.’ 

On December 6 Sir Robert Peel resigned office, and 
on December 12 Sir James Graham, at the request of 
Lord John Russell, assures him of Peel’s and his own 
readiness to support a measure for ‘adjustment of the 
great question’ of the Corn Law. 

Further correspondence follows. 


To Sir Thomas Fremantle 


December 18.—I wish I could terminate your suspense 
with regard to the proceedings of Lord John Russell. 
He has hit on a new expedient. Hitherto, when the 
head of a party has been sent for by the Sovereign to 
form an Administration, he at once has undertaken the 
commission or he has declined it. Lord John has occu- 
pied a week in making up his mind whether he will 
undertake the commission or not, and is still undecided. 
In the meantime he is sounding everybody, making his 
proposals, and arranging his plans, as if he were in 
possession of the royal authority. 


What passed in these negotiations remained imperfectly 
known until the second Earl Grey placed certain facts 
and letters at the disposal of a contributor to The English 
Historical Review. Mr. J. R. Thursfield there writes : * 


When Lord Grey first saw Lord John on Monday, 
December 15, the discussion turned chiefly on the nature 
of the measure affecting the Corn Laws. . . 

As a matter of history it is worth while to record that 
Lord John’s original proposal was to open the ports at 
once for some months, in order to meet the immediate 
necessities of the country, and then to re-establish for a 
time some modified system of protection, such as the 


z English Historical Review, i. 105. Quoted with permission. 
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imposition of a duty when corn should be under some 
given price, fifty shillings being the price mentioned. 
Lord Grey at once protested against Lord John’s 
proposal, which he regarded as utterly inadequate. 
Ellice, on the other hand, was prepared to accept it, and 
seemed to think it might even be acceptable to Cobden. 


Next day Lord John informed Lord Grey that the pro- 
posal was abandoned, and Lord Grey wrote : 


December 16.—I was, I confess, as much surprised as 
grieved to find that you were thinking of any half- 
measure. 


Afterwards, when Lord Grey objected also to Palmer- 
ston as Foreign Minister, Lord John answered curtly : 


December 21.—I think Lord Palmerston is the person 
in the United Kingdom best fitted for the Foreign De- 
partment. I am sorry you did not mention to me on 
Monday your insuperable objection to his holding the 
seals. In that case I should not have asked you to come 
to my house again. 


A nearly similar version was sent to Sir Robert Peel 
by Lord Francis Egerton. 


Lord John had all but decided on a gradual extinction 
of a fixed duty. He abandoned this on full discussion, 
but principally influenced by the earnest remonstrances 
of Earl Grey. . . . Lord Grey was warmly supported in 
his opposition by the Duke of Bedford. On this you 
may rely. 


On December 20 Lord John had written to Graham : 


Conjidentral. 
CHESHAM Pace, December 20, 1845. 

1 wish you would inform Sir Robert Peel that I am 
going to Windsor Castle immediately to inform the 
Queen that I have not been successful in forming an 
Administration. 
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And Graham had replied : 


In obedience to your wish I shall hasten to inform 
Sir Robert Peel of the contents of your letter. My 
sincere wish has been that the public interest and safety 
should alone be consulted, and I look with anxiety to 
the effect of that decision. 


Sir Robert Peel did not hesitate a moment. 


To Lord Heytesbury 


December 21.—Sir Robert Peel has undertaken the 
Government, and the Duke of Wellington in office cor- 
dially supports him, declaring that, in his opinion, ‘it is 
no longer a question of measures, but of Government 
itself.’ 


Recalled to office, Sir James Graham patiently re- 
sumed his burden of Irish and other State affairs. 


From Sir Robert Peel 


December 28.—I hope the Irish Government will be 
well prepared on a Prevention of Murder Bill, and on 
Lord Devon’s Commission Bill. The Speech from the 
Throne ought to advert to these. 


To Sir Robert Peel 


Wrinpsor Castin, December 31. 

The Irish potato case is now beginning to develop 
itself in its awful magnitude. The request to commence 
the purchase of seed potatoes on the public account 
throughout Europe and America is a warning not to be 
misunderstood. 

I am not disheartened, and I will do all I can. But 
we have a nation to carry, as it were, in our arms, and no 
very great assistance on which we can rely. 


To Sir Thomas Fremantle 


January 3, 1846.—In present circumstances the Bills for 
encouraging public works are of more pressing necessity 
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than the Bill respecting the rights of tenants, which will, 
I am afraid, give rise to much contention. We must not, 
however, lose sight of that measure, which in justice is 
required for the protection of the occupiers. 

My opinion remains unshaken that before August the 
want of food will be severely felt, and if proper and timely 
precautions are not taken in every district, seed potatoes 
in the spring will generally be scarce, and in some places 
deficient. 

I have dwelt largely on this point in my instructions to 
the Commission. I can add nothing. 


While thus engaged Sir James received a characteristic 
invitation from an old-fashioned votary of sport. 


From Mr. F. Assheton Smith 
TEDWORTH, January 4, 1846. 

I wish ‘ your Pack’ may run together as well as mine 
did on Friday last, thirty-five minutes as fast as a most 
beautiful Pack of Bitches could fly, and in tip-top con- 
dition, entirely over open, chiefly downs, and killed Him. 
I never saw before anything near it. I shall have the 
distance regularly measured by the County measurer, but 
I feel confident it will be near if not quite ten miles. 

T wish you and Lady Graham could come just for a day, 
if it is possible. You would like, I am sure, to see the 
Hunting Establishment, and she would like to see the 
Gardens, and we should be indeed most delighted to 
receive you both. Cannot you contrive to slip away for 
a Day ? 

I should wish every Friend and Sportsman to see what 
I can show them at present, as I have eighty-six couples 
of Hounds, closely drafted, and a better Stable of Horses 
than J ever had before, by far; and my country well 
stocked with Foxes, although I have already killed this 
season 303 brace, without having dug a single Fox, and 
spared a great many after killing one. 

I say I should like you and all Friends to see it now, as, 
if these a—d Railroads, one-tenth of them at least, take 
Place—and one in particular, Winchester and South- 
ampton—I must give them all up, and that amusement 
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which I have followed for sixty years—have hunted 
Hounds myself forty. 

I wish to Heaven your H. of C. would empower Com- 
mittees to award costs—as used to be the case in elections 
—‘frivolous and vexatious.’ Nothing could be more 
equitable, and the Country Gentleman would have some 
Chance. 


The overworked Minister could not spare a day; 
but later on he rejoiced to find that at least one country 
gentleman of the old school wished well to the proposed 
opening of the ports. 


To Mr. Assheton Smith 


I cannot resist the pleasure of telling you how much 
cordial gratification your message gave to me. 

I have been deeply grieved with the anger and re- 
proaches of a portion of the Conservative party, who 
accuse me of treachery, and who think that their interests 
have been sacrificed and betrayed. 

All my feelings and prejudices are united to the land, 
and I am certain that in present circumstances the course 
which we have advised is the only one which is consistent 
with the permanent welfare and security of the landed 
gentry and aristocracy. 

The approbation of a man occupying so high and inde- 
pendent a station in this class as you do is cheering and 
consolatory in the midst of the abuse which we are bound 
to encounter. 


On the general tone in rural districts Mr. Greville 
writes : 


January 9.—G. Harcourt tells me that in his county 
they are violent and unanimous. One neighbour—he 
says a sensible and well-informed man—has persuaded 
himself, and persuades others, that, if they can only 
throw out your measure, you will submit and carry on 
the Government, in deference to Parliament, on protec- 
tive principles. I told him J thought this a dangerous 
delusion, and he said he thought so too. 
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Francis [Lord Francis Egerton] writes to me: ‘I shali 
move the Address with the greatest satisfaction.’ I knew 
he would. 


Graham replies : 


I am deeply impressed with a sense of the obligation 
which we owe to Lord Francis for consenting to move the 
Address in the present juncture. This is a good omen of 
success ; and I am not daunted in the least by the tone 
of defiance which has been lately adopted in some high 
quarters. 

I hear that at Goodwood the language is, that the Duke 
of Richmond is ready to undertake the Government, and 
is surprised that the Queen did not send for him, when 
Lord John resigned his commission. 


From Mr. Greville 


January 15.—If you will be at the trouble of reading 
my pamphlet, you will see what my idea is of Peel’s policy, 
and my opinion concerning it. Whether it is correct or 
not it must be for others to judge, but I have said what 
I believe to be the truth. 


To Mr. Greville 


January 17.—Allow me to have the pleasure of sending 
for your perusal the enclosed note from Sir Robert Peel, 
whose attention I had called especially to your pamphlet. 
His opinion is of much more value than mine, and his note 
expresses precisely what I felt and thought when I arose 
from reading your able disquisition on recent events. 


From Sir Robert Peel 


I read Greville’s pamphlet with much greater satisfac- 
tion than if it had contained flattery at the expense of 
truth. I have seldom seen within the same number of 
pages so much truth told with so much ability. 


Contrary to much well-meant remonstrance, Peel 
decided that the repeal of the Corn Law, though total, 
should be gradual. 
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CoLonrat OFFice, January 31, 1846. 

Charles Villiers has seen Cobden, who has received 
numerous letters from Manchester and elsewhere, all 
regretting the sliding scale, but highly approving of 
the measure generally ; and he says that it is evident 
there will be a universal expression of opinion manifested 
in its favour—such a one, and so strong that, though 
Cobden feels himself compelled to vote for immediate 
repeal, after all his antecedents, there will be quite 
enough in the public manifestations to induce the Whigs, 
if they are so disposed, to accept the compromise. 


The Irish correspondence goes on. 


To Lord Heytesbury 


January 6.—The fault of the Assassination Bill is 
that it requires a grievous crime to be committed in a 
district before its operation commences ; it is therefore 
rather of a penal than of a preventive character. 

But it is the notoriety of the crime which will reconcile 
the public mind to the temporary suspension of civil 
rights in the proclaimed district. 

The misfortune is that this argument may be pushed 
to any length ; and when once you begin in a free country 
to tamper with the freedom you know not where to stop 
until despotism is established. Yet no despotism is half 
so savage as this bloodthirsty reign of terror, which we 
seek to put down. 


From Lord Heytesbury 


January 22, 1846.—The difficulty in obtaining any 
voluntary contributions from the landed proprietors in 
those districts where distress prevails was equally ex- 
perienced in former times of dearth. There are no doubt 
many honourable exceptions, but I fear we must consider 
the charge of unwillingness to come forward readily and 
liberally, brought against the landed proprietors as a 
body, to be substantially true. 

That they should bear at least a portion of the burden 
that will be thrown upon the finances of the country by 
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the failure of the potato crop is very generally admitted ; 
but to every suggestion put forward having that object in 
view such objections are opposed, that even those best 
acquainted with the country are at a loss to advise in 
what manner it should be done. 


To Lord Heytesbury 


February 10.—I shall pass the Irish Bills through the 
House of Commons to-morrow. This has been no light 
work in the absence of both an Irish Secretary * and a 
Law Officer. 

Sir Robert Peel’s speech the night before last was one 
of the best I have heard in Parliament, and cannot fail to 
produce an effect throughout the country. 


To Lord Cowley 


February 12.—Our situation here is unexampled. We 
have the Crown and the country with us. The two Houses 
of Parliament are adverse to us personally. They will 
nevertheless pass the commercial measures which we 
have proposed. The solution of the personal question 
will require a little time. The end is doubtful. 


To Lord Palmerston 


February 14.—No Irish Secretary ever had such a 
task of work imposed on him as it is my fate now to 
undergo. It reminds me of the nights in Stanhope Street, 
where I have left you hard at work hours after midnight. 


To Right Hon. J. W. Croker 


February 18.—I have no doubt whatever that before 
the next potato crop severe distress will be suffered in 
many districts in Ireland, and relief from the public 
purse must be given to a considerable extent. 

That unhappy country has ruined many Administra- 
tions, and has been the stumbling-block that has caused 
the downfall of the greatest men. It has not lost its 


1 The new Secretary, Lord Lincoln, turned out of Newark by his 
father, the Duke of Newcastle, for supporting free trade in corn 
had not yet found a seat. 
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malignant influence, and will do its accustomed work 
again. 


To Sir Thomas Fremantle 


February 23.—In my position a little more or a little 
less of annoyance is not to be regarded. My fear is 
that public interests will be seriously endangered, if 
this state of parties and of affairs be prolonged. 


To Lord Heytesbury 


March 20.—Lord Crofton’s letter from, Roscommon 
exhibits a frightful picture, which the return of crimes 
committed both by night and day proves to be truthful. 
We cannot venture to propose more stringent enact- 
ments than the Life Protection Bill in its present shape. 
Anything beyond this must be martial law, and I am 
not prepared to announce the present necessity of such 
an extreme measure. 

April 3.—The subject of the recent clearance in 
Roscommon, by the Gerrard family, of a large number 
of tenants, has excited much notice and sympathy here. 

I have this morning read Mr. Gerrard’s statement of 
the case. It establishes perhaps his legal right to the 
exercise of his extreme power as landlord, but at this 
juncture the adoption by a landlord of such extremities 
is fearfully injudicious, and pregnant with fatal conse- 
quences. 

Tf the landlords of Ireland will neither learn prudence, 
nor exercise forbearance towards their tenantry, the 
strong arm of the law must be interposed, to put down 
crime and insurrection on the one hand, and to prevent 
oppression and reckless harshness on the other. 

I have the greatest respect for the rights of property, 
and am earnest in my desire to uphold them, but British 
feelings are outraged by these sweeping ejectments, and 
the Imperial Parliament cannot be persuaded to main- 
tain in their integrity powers which are so abused, while 
the land is exempted from all forced contributions for 
the relief and support of the destitute. 

A Poor Law must before long be imposed, if tenants 
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are thus cast out by hundreds into the highways and 
hedges without shelter and without pity. 


The Lord Lieutenant replies : 


April 10.—The report of the magistrate sent down 
privately to procure authentic information respecting 
the evictions of Mr. Gerrard’s tenantry at Ballinglas has 
been received. It confirms the greater part of the 
statements which have appeared, making allowance for 
exaggerations. It moreover shows that thirteen similar 
clearances have before taken place upon this property, 
and that others are still in contemplation—proceedings 
the cruelty and danger of which, it might have been 
supposed, would have awakened caution, if not some 
more generous feeling. 

April 28.—I quite agree with you in thinking that the 
next season will probably be a more trying one than this, 
and that, if the landed proprietors do not make greater 
sacrifices than they seem inclined to do at present, some 
steps for compelling the unwilling to contribute to the 
support of the destitute must be adopted. 

But extending the provisions of the Poor Law to 
outdoor relief is a measure fraught with so much danger 
that in my opinion it should only be had recourse to in 
the last extremity. 


In April affectionate letters were exchanged between 
Sir James Graham and his old friend, now Governor- 
General of India. 


To Sir Henry Hardinge 
April 6, 1846. 

You must allow me to congratulate you cordially on 
your brilliant success. In the field you have done every- 
thing that the Duke of Wellington himself could have 
achieved ; and in policy you have anticipated all our 
wishes, and have turned your victories to the best account. 
Your proclamation on entering the Punjab breathes a 
spirit of prudence and of moderation wortiiy of a British 
conqueror, and you have been enabled by Providence 
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to render signal service to your country, whose gratitude 
you deserve and will receive. 

I have trembled for the safety of your life, and of 
your sons, but you have been mercifully preserved in 
the midst of manifold and great dangers, and you will, 
I trust, long be spared to enjoy your honours and your 
happy home. 

I will not bother you with our affairs, which, though 
difficult enough, are dull and inanimate compared with 
the scenes in which you have been moving. I do not 
think that we shall survive the session; but, fall when 
we may, we have done the State some service, and your 
successes in India are alone sufficient to stamp our 
Administration with future fame. No friend rejoices 
more in your triumphs than I do; none will rejoice 
more to see you once again. With affectionate regard, 


I am always yours, 
J. R. G. GRAHAM. 


From Sir Henry Hardinge 
Sma, May 26, 1846. 

It is quite impossible for me to express the warm 
thanks I feel towards my old friends, who have so gene- 
rously and liberally supported my measures and acts. I 
drew the sword as late as possible; I returned it into 
the scabbard as early as possible, and moderation was 
an essential part of my success, for I could not have 
annexed the country—that is, an Empire to an Empire— 
with fifteen thousand infantry. 

Rely upon it, Ellenborough’s calculations of my having 
forty thousand men, and of his intended arrangements 
about roads and forts and bridges, originate in some 
mistake. In our records there is not a paper on the 
Punjaub policy. Plans of a fort for Ferozpoor were 
drawn out in 1843, but they were to cost a large sum 
and require five years in the construction, and were 
abandoned by him. 

It is a very great part of my good fortune that I should 
have acted under a Minister so generous as Peel, who 
for the last quarter of a century in all our relations has 
always given me more credit than I deserve. 
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At this time, on an appeal from Ireland, and with a 
strong conviction on his own part that the step was 
necessary, Graham—though the sternest of economists— 
used the supreme power of the Government to defeat 
sundry well-meant but in his judgment mischievous 
attempts of Treasury Clerks to restrict expenditure 
in Ireland. 


To Lord Heytesbury 


April 13.—I have written to Mr. Goulburn as strongly 
as I can, protesting against this interference of the 
Treasury with the progress of public works. It proceeds 
from an honest desire to check suspected jobs, and to 
keep down the advances of public money. I have no 
doubt that some impositions will be practised, and some 
private advantage will be wrung from this public calamity. 
But on the whole I am convinced that public works 
are the cheapest and best mode of meeting this great 
exigency, and if we select this mode we must give full 
effect to it, acting with promptitude and vigour, regard- 
less of the minor evils which may flow from the selfishness 
and greedy disposition of individuals. After all, in this 
way one half of the advances of public money will be 
repaid, and I know not how a national calamity like this 
can be met on easier terms. 

I am sure that it is the wish of Sir Robert Peel, as 
most certainly it is mine, that your arrangements in 
Ireland should not be thwarted or impeded by this under- 
current, which appears to be stronger than the force of 
any instructions that I can issue. The provoking thing is 
that those who thwart are not responsible, while those 
whose directions are set aside will be held accountable 
for any disaster which may ensue. 

April 25.—You must not fear to exercise a large dis- 
cretionary power. Relief must be administered, though 
the cost to the British public may be great. 

You may operate without hesitation on your credit, 
and if it be exhausted it shall be renewed. And with 
respect to Works it is more prudent to grant assistance 
in doubtful cases than to institute long inquiries, which 
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may indefinitely postpone the relief, where most required, 
until it is too late. You may rely on my firm support 
in the exercise of this discretion. 

It is a great emergency, which must be met by great 
exertions and prompt decision. You possess our entire 
confidence. What you on the spot consider necessary 
will receive our undoubting sanction. 

If this sad state of affairs be prolonged beyond the 
current year, permanent enactments of a decisive char- 
acter, charging the land of Ireland with the maintenance 
of the poor of Ireland, will become inevitable. In the 
meantime the British Government has undertaken the 
temporary charge, and it must faithfully and liberally 
fulfil its engagement. 

April 27.—The accounts received from Ireland within 
the last two days confirm me in the opinion that, in 
administering relief on the public account, you must act 
promptly and decisively on your own judgment. 

If you have doubts as to the accuracy of the statement 
of distress, let an investigation be made on the spot by 
some one sent especially for the purpose, in whom you 
confide ; but, being satisfied of the necessity, at once 
administer the relief, either in money or in provisions. 
Sir R. Routh in these cases must obey your orders, 
without reference to the Treasury, and must report what 
he has done in accordance with your instructions, which 
will be a warrant to him. 

We give to you the most ample credit and the largest 
powers. It is our wish that you should act on them 
boldly, for we are now convinced that this calamity 
cannot be adequately met in any other way. The case 
does not admit of the long delay of regular official corre- 
spondence. What we have undertaken to do must be 
done, and it can only be accomplished by the prompt 
exercise of supreme authority on the spot. You are 
invested with it, and, though the saving of needless 
expenditure is a duty, yet the rescue of a starving multi- 
tude from the last extremity of want is a paramount 
consideration. 


Such was the singleness of purpose, the strength of 
will, the administrative vigour, with which Graham, and 
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with him Peel, brushed aside impediments, and devoted 
their best efforts to the task of saving Ireland from 
famine, at whatever cost to the United Kingdom. 

It was about this time that Mr. Charles Villiers 
wrote, ‘See how these two men do their business, and 
understand it.’! But the power was now to be placed 
in other hands. 

During ‘ the musing hours of a Whitsun recess’ their 
old follower, Mr. Disraeli, as he has himself recorded, 
thought out and imparted privately to Lord George 
Bentinck what he believed to be the one means to 
eject Sir Robert Peel from power. It might be done 
by a skilful combination of parties to defeat the Irish 
‘Life Preservation Bill.” Till now Protectionists and 
WhigsZhad favoured, and even clamoured for, such 
legislation. Lord George Bentinck had declared that 
‘the blood of murdered men must rest upon the head 
of any man who delayed the passing of this Bill one 
day.’ Lord John Russell had been absent from the 
debates on it, but, according to Disraeli, had hitherto 
supported the measure. Yet early in June, at Lord 
John’s house, it was decided to oppose the second 
reading. The Duke of Wellington wrote to Sir Robert 
Peel : 

June 5.—I hear that the Protectionists and the Whigs 
have joined to throw out the Irish Assassination Bill, 
with the sole view of putting an end to your Administra- 
tion. . . . If I was in your position, I would not allow 


this blackguard combination to break up the Govern- 
ment. I would prefer to dissolve the Parliament. 


Sir James Graham’s view of the situation is opened 
frankly to Lord Heytesbury. 


1 Peel Papers, iii, 352. 
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June 11. Private and Confidential—The decision of a 
portion of the Protectionists to oppose the second reading 
of the Irish Life Preservation Bill renders the defeat of 
that measure certain, and the division in the Committee 
of the Lords on the Corn Bill very precarious. 

Having been defeated in one House of Parliament, 
possibly in both, we must at once determine whether 
we shall resign or dissolve. 

The inclination of my own judgment is in favour of 
resignation, but I shall act with Sir Robert Peel cordially, 
for he possesses my entire confidence. 

We have got both divisions of our adversaries in a 
serious scrape. The Whigs, with the Corn Bill not 
secured, will suffer for their precipitation in defeating 
us; the Protectionists will never recover in public 
estimation the disgrace attached to the vindictive reck- 
lessness with which, in alliance with the Repealers, they 
have consented to leave Ireland exposed to bloodshed 
and anarchy. 

We shall fall in our honest endeavour to secure the 
welfare of all parts of the United Kingdom. 

June 20. Private and Confidential—Recent events 
have indicated a strong disposition in many quarters 
to rally round the standard of Sir Robert Peel, and 
he is much stronger out of doors than in Parliament. 
But I expect to be in a minority on the Irish Bill, 
and, the Corn Bill being safe, there are many very 
painful reasons why we ought to hesitate before advising 
the Crown to dissolve. 

We shall be driven, if we take this step, into unnatural 
alliances and combinations which will go far to per- 
petuate the present dangerous position of parties, and 
which will make the future formation of a strong Govern- 
ment on sound Conservative principles more difficult, if 
not impossible. 

On the whole, therefore, I incline to the belief that 
we shall be beaten in the Commons before the end of 
next week, and that it will be prudent for us to retire, 
the Corn Bill having received the Royal Assent. 

I hear that the Free Traders are disposed to meet an 
adverse vote on the Irish Bill by a vote of confidence 
in our general policy. But sugar stands most awkwardly 
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in our way, and I should be sorry to owe our prolonged 
existence as the Ministers of the Queen to the interference 
of the Anti-Corn-Law League, whose commercial policy 
is sound, but whose general political principles and 
objects are full of danger. 

In short, our mission for good is nearly closed. I 
could have wished to have settled the Oregon question, 
and it is still on the cards that we may do this good 
service before we retire. 

I write thus in strict confidence to you, from whom I 
have never withheld anything. I have only stated to 
you my own opinions, and they may serve to prepare 
you for coming events. 


The events came speedily. Next day Sir Robert Peel 
wrote to the Duke of Wellington : 


T am decidedly against dissolution on an Irish question, 
above all, on such a question as the Coercion Bill. 

Shall we dissolve on some other ground ? . . . On what 
ground shall we appeal to the country ? We must appeal 
to it on some principle. The natural one seems to be 
‘Free Trade and the destruction of Protection.’ If 
we are to succeed, we shall succeed by an unnatural 
combination with those who agree with us in nothing 
but the principles of Free Trade. A short time only 
would pass before this combination would be dissolved, 
and we should be at the mercy of our new allies. 


In reply the Duke of Wellington wrote advising a 
dissolution on grounds of confidence in Peel. 


The question for the country will be, inreality, whether 
you are to continue the Minister, or the Queen is to look 
for other servants ! 

Considering your services to the public, your restora- 
tion of the revenue and finances of the country, your 
regulation of the banking trade, your restoration of the 
manufacturing prosperity of the country, and your final 


" Radical free-traders were bent on placing slave-grown sugar on 
the same footing as sugar the product of free labour. 
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settlement of the Corn Laws, there is no friend of yours 
who can hesitate in letting this question go to the public. 

The question at the elections will be the support of 
your Administration. Many will oppose it whose support 
I wish you had. But I am very much mistaken if you 
should not be supported by a majority of the thinking 
men of the country. 

I confess, however, that if it were necessary I should 
feel no objection to go to the country on the simple 
question of the Irish Assassination Act. 

The Whigs in December, 1845, were to have had a 
Coercion Act. They voted in the House of Lords in 
January, 1846, for this very Assassination Bill, which is 
now opposed with party views. 

The people of England must sooner or later be made 
acquainted with the state of things in Ireland, and 
must provide means for the protection of the lives and 
properties of those living on the same soil. 


Sir Robert Peel replied : 


Many political events are imperfectly known to the 
great mass of people in this country, but there is one 
fact that is perfectly notorious—for it is in the mouth 
of every one—that there are many districts in Ireland 
in which no man’s life is safe, except indeed the life of 
the assassin. 

These facts being notorious, what has the Executive 
Government done? It has asked to have the same 
measures of protection and precaution which other 
Governments have had, which were in force from 1835 
to 1840, and with which the Whig Government would 
not part. 

If we are refused these, shall we remain responsible 
for the government of Ireland ? 

I feel that we have done what it was our duty to do. 

Had her Majesty’s Government failed [said Sir Robert 
Peel afterwards, in his last speech on retiring] in carrying, 
in all their integrity, the main measures of commercial 
policy which it was my duty to recommend, there is no 
exertion that I would not have made, no sacrifice that 
IT would not have incurred, in order to ensure the ultimate 
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success of those measures, or at any rate to give the 
country an opportunity of pronouncing its opinion. For 
such a purpose I should have felt justified in advising 
Dissolution. ... But there has been fortunately no 
necessity for a dissolution of Parliament upon that ground. 
Those who dissented most strongly from our commercial 
policy withdrew all factious and unseemly opposition, 
and, protesting against our measures, they have finally 
allowed them to pass. 


But it was not so for Ireland. Peel continues: 


We brought forward the measure, against which the 
House has decided, not under the belief that resistance 
to the contagious spread of crime and a vigorous re- 
pression by law of offences disgracing some parts of the 
country were in themselves calculated permanently to 
improve the social condition of Ireland, but we thought 
that the restoration and maintenance of order were 
necessary preliminaries to the success of ulterior legisla- 
tion for the improvement of the condition of the people. 

The House, however, has decided otherwise, and I am 
not about to arraign that decision. 


Such language from the retiring Minister expressed 
the policy and feelings of Sir James Graham as truly 
as his own. But on one point Sir James was challenged 
to answer for himself and Peel. Lord John Russell 
expressed his regret that the men who in 1841 had 
driven him and his colleagues from power for proposing 
an eight-shilling duty, now that they were compelled 
to go so much further themselves, had not the grace to 
admit how much they had been in the wrong. This 
taunt, under the circumstances, Graham thought un- 
generous, and for his leader, his party, and himself, 
declining to apologise, he rendered blow for blow. 


When the noble lord says that [in 1841] I and those 
with whom I act overthrew a Government whose princi- 
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ples and measures we subsequently adopted, he must 
permit me to remind him that he overthrew the Govern- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel, in 1835, by carrying a resolution 
in reference to the appropriation of the property of the 
Church of Ireland, or a certain portion of it, to secular 
purposes ; that he proposed, when in office, for some 
time to act on the principle of that resolution, and 
that at last he abandoned it, in a manner which I 
will not characterise, because more severe expressions 
were applied to that abandonment, by some who are 
now followers of the noble lord, than I should care to 
employ. 

Then, as to free trade in corn, though those with 
whom I act have changed their views, yet the noble 
lord and those with whom he acts were as sudden 
converts. 

The acts of a Government must be taken in connection 
with the declarations of its chief. With regard to free 
importation of corn, what were the declarations of Lord 
Melbourne ? Did he not, up to the very last year of 
his Administration, contend that any change whatever 
was objectionable, and that the notion of introducing 
free trade of corn into this country was to be regarded 
as insanity ? 

It was not till Lord Melbourne’s Government was 
on the eve of dissolution, when power had departed from 
it, that the principle of free trade was enunciated by 
them as the principle of their Government.’ 

And there is this difference between our conduct and 
theirs. We, in changing our views, have given effect to 
a principle which we believe to be indispensably neces- 
sary to the welfare of the community, by the sacrifice of 
our personal interests and feelings, and of power. ‘The 
noble lord and his colleagues changed not less suddenly 
than we did; but by their change they sought, as I 
contend, the maintenance of their Administration, and 
the discomfiture of their political adversaries. 

Under such circumstances, any retraction of opinion 
is quite impossible, though the particular form of ex- 
pressions which I may [in 1841] have used in debate 
might not have been justifiable. 

1 Always excepting corn. 
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As regards Coercion the case was even stronger against 
the Whigs as a party. 


There can be no question that the measure intro- 
duced by Lord Grey in 1834 was infinitely more stringent 
than that which we are now debating. That, which was 
doubtless an unconstitutional measure, was proposed 
from a deep conviction of its necessity. 

Lord Holland concurred in the Act of 1833, by which 
trial by court-martial was substituted for trial by jury ; 
so did Lord Althorp, so did Lord Brougham. 

Sir Robert Peel, when he conducted the affairs of 
Treland in 1835, governed without a measure of this 
description. 

Lord Melbourne proposed a measure less stringent 
than that of 1833, but more stringent than the present 
Bill. The variations have been pointed out. 

On the present Bill, I myself heard Lord Lansdowne 
say that the necessity for it was fully established, and 
give his unqualified support to the second reading. Lord 
Melbourne expressed the strongest opinion that the 
measure had been too long delayed, and ought to be 
immediately pressed forward. 

Yet now we are told by gentlemen opposite that this 
is an unconstitutional Bill, and that its authors are un- 
deserving of the confidence of Parliament. 

Notwithstanding many difficulties, we have for five 
years conducted the government of Ireland without 
asking Parliament to grant us any extraordinary powers. 

Charged with the maintenance of peace in that country 
under the most adverse circumstances, and knowing that 
our power would be shaken to its foundation by our com- 
mercial policy, we have not shrunk from the responsi- 
bility of proposing this measure. To have done so lightly 
would have been inexcusable. Having proposed it from 
a conviction of its necessity, to shrink now would be 
ignominious and base. Be the consequences therefore 
what they may, we are determined not to deviate from 
the course we have deliberately decided on. 


Ministers therefore went to a division, and were de- 
feated, by seventy-three votes. The majority included 
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Protectionists and Whigs, Irish Repealers and Radical 
Free Traders ; Disraeli and Lord John Russell, O’Connell 
and Cobden. Sir James Graham remarks to Lord 
Heytesbury on this final issue of their joint exertions : 


June 30.—We have laboured honestly and cordially 
together in very difficult circumstances to promote the 
welfare of Ireland. We may have committed some 
mistakes. I hope that our successors may be so fortunate 
as to avoid them. I do not believe that their conduct 
will be guided by purer motives. 


On the same day the Lord Lieutenant sends extracts 
from O’Connell’s latest letter read publicly at the Con- 
ciliation Hall. 


For my part, I am most thoroughly convinced that it 
is utterly impossible for the British Parliament to govern 
Ireland properly. It requires a domestic Legislature 
for the purpose. 

No man can tell how near we may be to the accom- 
plishment of our best wishes, and in truth to our only hope, 
the Repeal of the Union. 


CHAPTER III 
1846-48 


Peel and Graham remain allied—Their powers of endurance com- 
pared—Thanks from Scotland—And from Catholics—Graham 
declines Governor Generalship of India—Lord Dalhousie— 
Conservative Overtures—Lord Carlisle—Cornewall Lewis on 
Cobden—On Cicero—On Representative Government of an 
Empire—Louis Philippe. 

Ree the next four years—from June 29, 1846, when 

Sir Robert Peel left office, to June 29, 1850, when 
the accident occurred that caused his death—no political 
friend was closer or truer to him than Graham. 

Together they had borne the heavy strain of carrying 
repeal of the Corn Law against the majority of their own 
party, and without help from two of their ablest speakers ; 
Stanley having gone against them, and Gladstone having 
lost his seat for Newark and failed to find another. 
Together they had suffered from the vengeful wrath of 
landowners, with fierce abuse beyond all recent example. 
Together they now made it their chief business in 
Parliament to defeat all efforts to re-impose taxation 
upon daily bread. 

Of the letters that passed between them some published 
with the Peel papers must not be omitted here. Others 
will be new to readers. Sir Robert Peel wrote : 


July 3, 1846, 
I do heartily rejoice that we have concluded with 
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honour a successful career as well as a desperate con- 
flict. I could not have sustained it much longer, and 
had many warnings of this, which I was determined 
to disregard, while there was a chance of failure in 
that which had become the chief and indeed the sole 
object of our ambition. Few know what I have been 
suffering from noises and pain in the head. 

With what pleasure shall we talk over the stirring 
events of the last five years! Your cordial support and 
entire and unreserved confidence have been my chief 
stay ; and I look forward with the utmost satisfaction to 
the continuance out of office of an intimacy and cordial 
friendship which began before the ties of official relations 
and a common responsibility united us. 


And Sir James Graham replied : 


I need not assure you of the warmth or sincerity of my 
attachment, or of my fixed intention to act in strict union 
with you. My friendship and my sense of public duty 
have led me cordially to co-operate with you for the last 
ten years in every vicissitude of fortune. I do not re- 
member one serious difference of opinion between us in 
this long and trying period. I am too old to make new 
alliances. I shall remember our past union with pride, 
and I hope that till the close of our lives we shall never 
be divided. 


Of the stress of official toil that had fallen on them a 
just appreciation came from Sir John Hobhouse : 


August 6.—I hope you will very soon recover your 
health in the country. It is wonderful that you have 
stood all your labours so well. The Speaker, Labouchere, 
and myself were making a comparative estimate of the 
powers of endurance of our leading members of Parlia- 
ment. We placed you, Sir Robert Peel, and Lord John 
Russell very far above all competition ; and Labouchere 
was for putting you above the other two, more especially 
as your office gave you more labour than both put to- 
gether. 
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Graham’s work in Scotland was acknowledged in 
grateful terms by the highest judicial authority there, 
Lord Justice Clerk Hope. 


August 31.—Independently of the deep regret that an 
Administration so successful should be overturned at the 
very time they had effected so great a measure, I must 
feel, in common with a very large body of persons in this 
country, most unfeigned and lasting regret at your 
retirement from the Home Office. 

To Scotland the Administration of the Home Office is 
really the Ministry, being the only part of it with which 
Scottish interests are connected. This is the more 
keenly felt as on the side of the party now in office there 
is no one connected with Scotland at all qualified to inspire 
confidence. All are so connected with the narrow party 
feelings of the original Edinburgh Whigs that we cannot 
look to any course but that which gave such disgust from 
1835 to 1841. 

The prosperity and usefulness of the Church of Scotland 
now wholly depends on the manner in which the Crown 
patronage is exercised. Other ten, even other five, years 
of the system followed by you with such eminent success, 
and causing such satisfaction, would, I am confident, have 
quite restored us from the evils of Secession, and secured 
to us the rising generation. The knowledge of the good 
you have done as to the Church must be a source of the 
greatest gratification to you. 

I do not know what views Sir George Grey may bring 
to the subjects connected with the administration of 
justice. I feel very keenly the change at the Home Office 
as to the anxious duty that I have to discharge. Having 
been reporting to one so peculiarly conversant with the 
whole subject, and for whom I had so great a regard, it is 
difficult to continue to a stranger the same full reports on 
matters of such delicacy. But that very feeling only 
makes me more anxious if possible to render him all the 
aids in my power. 


A Scottish member who had striven in vain to convert 
the Home Secretary to his views of the Church question 
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thus recognises his purity of motive and integrity of 


purpose. 
From Mr. J. C. Colquhoun, M.P. 


IT shall, even when I differ, as I fear we shall often do, 
admire and appreciate the sincerity of your convictions. 
It is one of the privileges of a regard true and warm, 
as I am sure you will believe mine for you to be, that it 
overlooks the differences of opinion, to find a cordiality 
of sentiment ; and though we have not idem judiciwm in 
public matters, yet we shall cherish the belief that there 
is in both of us the zdem velle, idem sentire de republica— 
the fervent wish for the lasting good of our country and 
its institutions after our little time has passed away. 


The correspondence with Peel goes on: 


To Sir Robert Peel 


August 31.—Since we parted several things have 
happened which I sincerely regret. But all are as dust 
in the balance compared with the permanent good which 
the public will enjoy from the settlement of the Corn and 
Sugar questions on sound principles, the first fruit of which 
is the important relaxation of the hostile tariffs of the 
United States. 


From Sir Robert Peel 


September 2.—! am firmly convinced that the permanent 
adjustment of the Corn Laws has rescued the country 
and the whole frame of society from the hazard of very 
serious convulsion. 

Suppose we had taken suspension for six months. Can 
any man in his senses believe that in the present state of 
the potato crop the suspension could have been allowed 
to expire on the first of August last ; or that, after that 
which would have been inevitable—a second suspension— 
the Corn Law of 1842 could have survived failure on the 
two first occasions on which it was put to the test ? 

It would have gone by the board, wrenched out of the 
hand of Parliament, possibly after the excitement of 
indignant feelings which the lapse of years would not have 
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assuaged. No interval of grace, no modified scale, no 
voluntary concession. 

And, with these things staring them in the face at 
least, if not penetrating their reason and conviction, 
there are people talking of reviving the law, and re- 
establishing the former measure of protection ! 


To Sir Robert Peel 


NETHERBY, September 4, 1846. 

The farmers in this neighbourhood will not venture 
again to plant potatoes on a large scale, and the poor are 
gladly resorting to the use of Indian meal and of bread 
compounded of Indian meal and American flour, which 
is cheap and nutritious. 

I consider it the most fortunate event of my life to have 
been enabled in any degree, however slight, to contribute 
to the attainment of this national good, which compen- 
sates for a severe dispensation of Providence. And you 
will think of this and be comforted when friends forsake 
you, when enemies assail you, and when the tinsel of the 
vanities of public life becomes tarnished in your estima- 
tion. 

December 1.—Have you seen the official account of 
imports to October 10? The large import of provisions 
either duty-free or at a low duty alone has prevented a 
general scarcity; in most adverse circumstances the 
revenue has been sustained ; and manufacturing industry, 
though checked, has not suffered in the extreme. 

In short, your policy has triumphed, and a national 
calamity has been averted. 


From Sir Robert Peel 
December 16.—Whenever one reads a very alarming 
report from Ireland, there is always a consolatory con- 
fidence that it is grossly exaggerated ; but, if one-half of 
what is said with regard to the neglect of ordinary agri- 
cultural operations be true, the prospects for next year 
are little less gloomy than the certainties of the present. 


It is too well known how such grave apprehensions 
were justified by the appalling famine of 1847. 
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When a new session approached, the Duke of 
Buccleuch, as a supporter of Sir Robert Peel, inquired 
as to his arrangements for it. Sir James Graham 
replied : 


Sir Robert Peel will be in his place in the House of 
Commons on the first day ; but no note in his name will 
be issued to his friends. Lord Lincoln, Lord Dalhousie, 
and Mr. Cardwell are active in their exertions to keep Sir 
Robert Peel’s supporters together; and the dangerous 
state of Ireland, and the difficulties which have arisen 
in our foreign relations, would seem to forebode an 
approaching crisis, in which for the public good it may be 
necessary to rally round the ablest and most experienced 
leader. 


Sir Robert Peel himself gave no encouragement to 
such efforts to keep the party together. 


Drayton Manor, January 9, 1847. 

My advice was against the transmission of the letter 
from Young. I pointed out the difficulty of determining 
to whom such a letter should be addressed, the proba- 
bility of the question from some— By whom is it author- 
ised ? and what is intended ? ’ 

I stated, however, that, while I decidedly objected to 
the use of my name, I did not wish to control others who 
might be more eager, and less disgusted than myself with 
the return for an honest attempt to save a party, including 
the great landed aristocracy, from the shame and odium 
which the counsels of the majority would have brought 
upon them ; and, what was of more consequence, to save 
a people from some at least of the evils of famine. 


As regards a seat offered to him Graham writes : 


To Lord Londonderry 
February 10, 1847. 
It is true that at this moment I have no certain prospect 
of obtaining a seat in the next Parliament. I shall not 
sit for Dorchester again, and I have not as yet used any 
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precaution to secure for myself a return in any other 
lace. 

: I am a warm supporter of Sir Robert Peel, and I act 
in strict concert with him. But in the existing state of 
parties it is impossible to foresee the new combinations 
which may arise, or the course which it may be necessary 
to take with prompt decision. I hope and believe that 
you and I shall generally agree, yet it is better that I 
should reserve to myself perfect freedom of future action, 
unfettered by any such obligation as the tenure of the 
seat for Durham under your auspices would imply. I 
beg therefore to decline your generous offer, and to repeat 
my cordial thanks. 


Some months later Sir Robert Peel comments on the 
dispersal of his late supporters. 

April 3, 1847, 

I think Goulburn greatly underrates the difficulty of 
cordially reuniting the Conservative party. I very much 
doubt whether the elements of disunion did not exist in 
a formidable degree long before the month of October, 
1845. 

In that and the following month I wrote several letters 
to you of which I kept no copies. If they are at Netherby, 
will you have the goodness to bring them to London, and 
let me have them for a few days. I want them for no 
other purpose than to complete my correspondence, 
which with you was most unreserved, and contains the 
most authentic record of that eventful period, of our 
motives and our actions. 

I have been reading your letters to me, and they have 
revived my indignation at the treatment which we 
received. 


With the Whigs Graham’s relations were amicable. The 
new Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Clarendon, writes : 


May 21, 1847. 
Lewis has informed me of his conversation with you, 
and I cannot resist telling you how much it has com- 
forted and encouraged me in the difficult task I have 
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undertaken, not from presumptuous folly or ambition, 
but solely from a sense of duty. 

I gratefully accept your kind offer to give me the 
benefit of your advice and experience, and with your 
permission I shall call upon you when I return from 
Ireland. 


s 
Several letters of this date are of personal interest. 
To Sir James Graham’s steady support of the Poor Law 
when it was unpopular, and when others were disloyal to 
it, Mr. Cornewall Lewis bears grateful witness. 


May 24, 1847. 

I had good reason to know of your consistent adherence 
to the present Poor Law under the most adverse circum- 
stances, and I have had equal reasons for being convinced 
of your friendship to myself, but I was not at all prepared 
to expect that you would have expressed yourself with 
respect to me as you did on Friday night; and I hope 
you will feel assured of my sincere gratitude for what you 
said, which was doubly valuable at a moment when so 
many combined to attack me, and I was unable to say a 
word for myself. 


Sir Edmund Head also, Poor Law Commissioner for six 
years, in announcing his appointment as Governor of 
New Brunswick, writes : 

Wherever I go, and whatever duties I may perform, 
I shall never forget either the confidence which you were 
pleased to repose in me or the kindness with which you 
exerted yourself in my favour whenever there was a 
chance of my suffering from the change in the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law. 


Mr. Henry Manners Sutton, Under Secretary of State, 
afterwards Lord Canterbury, records what he owed to 
Sir James Graham for political training. 


I find every day the advantage of the apprenticeship 
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I served under you at the Home Office. I honestly 
believe that no man, totally devoid of experience or 
knowledge of public business as I was in 1841, ever had 
such opportunities of acquiring information thrown in 
his way as you were kind enough to afford to me. 


While gladly supporting a grant proposed by Lord 
John Russell in aid of all schools where the Bible was 
read, Sir James protested against the exclusion of Roman 
Catholics merely because they did not use the Protestant 
authorised version. He reminded the House that these 
were not only fellow-Christians, but the majority of 
Christians, and the version in use by them was the 
Bible from which Bossuet and Fenelon preached, and 
Pascal derived his immortal Thoughts. Was their refusal 
to discard this to shut them out from any share in State 
aid? For his stand on this point he received thanks 
from an old friend, the Hon. Charles Langdale. 


April 24.—I cannot but congratulate you, as I would 
willingly Sir Robert Peel, on the manly and generous 
course you have adopted toward us Catholics, which 
stands so prominently forward in bold contrast to that 
truculent policy which in my opinion has stamped with 
disgrace Her Majesty’s Government. 


As the time drew near for the General Election, the 
sitting member for Kast Cumberland, Mr. James, made 
known confidentially to Sir James Graham his intention 
to give up his seat, and expressed regret if in the contest 
of 1837 he had said anything calculated to break off 
friendly relations. Sir James replied in the same spirit, 
thanking him for the proof of goodwill, but adhered to his 
resolution not again to solicit the honour of representing 
Cumberland. 


Soon afterwards Earl de Grey offered to use his influence 
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at Ripon in Sir James’s favour. This he accepted grate- 
fully, but expressly reserved full freedom of action. 


I should be unwilling [he wrote] to occupy the seat 
except on the understanding that I am at liberty hence- 
forth to pursue the course that my own deliberate judg- 
ment may dictate. 


In his address to the electors, Sir James said : 


My service in the House of Commons extends over a 
long period of eventful years, and without arrogance I 
may perhaps assume that my public conduct is not 
unknown to you. 

I am conscious that on many occasions I may have 
erred in judgment, but it has been my constant and 
honest endeavour to strengthen and to uphold the in- 
stitutions of this country by the application of timely 
remedies to their defects; and without regard to my 
personal interests I have laboured to promote the happi- 
ness and welfare of all classes of my fellow-citizens. 

I can only promise to adhere to the independent course 
which I have hitherto pursued, and you may rest assured 
that no party considerations shall prevail over my sense 
of public duty. 

When I remember that my father had the honour of 
representing Ripon in several Parliaments, I hope that I 
shall not be considered by you as a stranger. 


Had Sir James Graham at this time cared to exchange 
his position for one of greater responsibility, he had again 
a flattering opportunity to do so. 


Lord John Russell to Right Hon. EH. Ellice 
CHESHAM PLAcE, June 16, 1847. 
After reflection, and communication with Lord Lans- 
downe and the Duke of Wellington, I have arrived at the 
conviction that there is no person to whom the destinies of 
India can be so safely confided as to Sir James Graham. 
The finances and financial system of India require the 
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most vigilant application of sound principles, combined 
with caution. The Army and the position of our Empire 
are eminently safe for the present, but much remains to 
be done to guard against fresh and growing danger. 

It is necessary that a Governor-General of India should 
have the entire confidence of the Government at home, 
and that Sir James Graham should have. Let him not 
imagine that bygone disputes in the House of Commons 
would ever be remembered by me ; indeed, if they were, 
they would be outweighed and cancelled by the recollec- 
tion of our old partnership under Earl Grey, and his 
present handsome conduct towards the Administration 
of which I am the head. 

Whether such a post, high and important as it is, would 
suit his domestic arrangements, I cannot tell. My duty 
is to offer my influence with a view to obtain the best 
man for the government of India, and Sir James Graham 
is that man. 


Two days before the date of this letter Greville records 
a long conversation on the subject. 


June 14.—Graham said he had three times refused to 
go to India. It would always be a matter of much de- 
liberation, both on private and public grounds, whether 
he should accept it if offered ; at present it was out of the 
question, for Lord John Russell was evidently animated 
by very implacable sentiments towards him, and he never 
would take an office from him when it would clearly be 
offered at the suggestion of others, and not of his own free 
will. 

He then talked a great deal about the resentment of 
the Whigs towards him, of the way in which he had been 
persecuted by them. . . . how hurt he had been at the 
bitterness of Lord John’s attack upon him in reply to his 
speech objecting to the exclusion of Catholics from the 
Education Grant, etc. 


In reply Greville assured Graham that, though Lord 
John might not have feelings of extreme cordiality to- 
wards him, yet he rendered ample justice to his public 
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character and capacity, and felt no bitterness. And, this 
conversation being reported by Greville to the Duke of 
Bedford, ‘ Lord John wrote to Graham a very kind and 
handsome letter ’—apparently the letter addressed to 
Ellice. Thereupon—the Duke of Bedford told Greville— 


June 20.—Graham asked leave to consult Peel, who 
entreated him to decline, and said that their support to 
the Government would be considered to have been given 
in reference to this appointment. Graham did decline 
the offer, of course with many expressions of gratification. 
Lord John, however, would not accept the refusal as final, 
and caused Graham to be informed that he should not 
appoint any one else, but wait and see what might occur. 
So the matter stands at present. It is a profound secret, 
and Graham has not even told his wife. No wonder he 
was so reserved with me. 


Declined by Graham, the Viceroyalty was accepted by 
his friend Lord Dalhousie, who wrote to Graham: 


August 10, 1847. 

Many kind letters have come to me conveying friendly 
congratulations on my appointment to India; but no 
one among them has given me more pleasure than yours. 
Your good opinion gratifies me, and your approval of my 
accepting the office is doubly welcome, because I am very 
sure you would not have expressed it unless you had 
cordially felt it. 

My first impression was to decline the offer. Full 
assurances however were frankly and promptly given 
that my acceptance would leave me entirely free in politics 
at home, and would be fully understood not to imply 
any separation from the party with which I have acted, 
or any adherence, now or hereafter, to the Whigs. When 
this had been said, I felt that no man who had served the 
Crown could rightly refuse his services to it, if he could 
give them without the risk of damaging his public cha- 
racter; and as the Duke of Wellington strongly urged 
me to consent, I consented. 
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It is a noble field, and yet I would have preferred to 
remain at home. There is a ‘ rocking of the battlements ’ 
here, and I should have liked well to help to man them. 


As a high authority on the recently amended Poor Law, 
Sir James was consulted at this time on an offer to be 
made to Cobden, and replied : 


To Mr. Lewis 


October 13.—If Cobden could be induced to accept the 
office of Poor Law Commissioner, the Government would 
obtain a great advantage. They would yoke him at once 
to their Administration ; they would have the benefit of 
his wisdom and active co-operation on all economical 
questions ; the prestige of his name would be immediate 
strength ; and the chances are great that his powerful 
understanding and address would enable him to grapple 
successfully with the difficulties both of administering 
and of amending the Poor Law. His elevation to office 
and to power would cast a halo of popularity around the 
functions to be performed by him which would be useful. 

These are some of the reflections which occur to me as 
first impressions on considering the suggestion of Cobden’s 
name, which is entirely new tome. He would not accept 
the office unless he were raised to the Privy Council. 
Would he not ask for Cabinet ? 


Mr. Lewis gives a lively account of some minor doings 
in the short session of the new Parliament before 
Christmas. 


I think you did not miss anything of much importance 
during the last week of the late proludiwm to the session. 

There was a debate on New Zealand, which chiefly 
turned on a protest of Selwyn, the Puseyite bishop—a 
most improper and outrageous proceeding, as it seemed 
to me. However, he was well defended by his own theo- 
logical party—among others by Roundell Palmer,! who 
spoke ably and fluently and with perfect self-possession, 


1 Afterwards Lord Chancellor and Earl of Selborne. 
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but with a somewhat tabernacular whine, and in a manner 
that savoured a little of fanaticism. I should not have 
guessed him to be a Chancery barrister by his style of 
speaking. 

The first day’s debate on the Jew Bill was tolerably 
interesting. Lord John’s was a good constitutional 
speech, avoiding all irritating topics. Gladstone, I be- 
lieve, spoke very well,! but I did not hear him. Disraeli 
uttered a long, laboured discourse, full of pointless para- 
dox, and attempts at enigmas, of which the solution never 
came. It was evidently distasteful to the House. 

The second night was very tedious. George Bentinck 
was particularly dull. He was repeatedly interrupted, 
and it was with great difficulty he was able to finish his 
speech. 

The minority was numerous, considering that all the 
leaders voted in favour of the motion. 

The Poor Law change has at last been consummated, 
exactly in the form, as it seems to me, in which it occurred 
to you in July, 1846. Although the gestation has been 
tardy, the result is on the whole pretty satisfactory. 

I heard an anecdote of Gladstone, that the chairman 
of his election committee asked him to dinner. He did 
not refuse, but begged him to consider that the day named 
was the Vigil of St. Simon and St. Jude. 


Throughout 1847 much speculation went on as to the 
intentions of Peel. Sir James Graham, who had better 
means of knowing them than any one else, is reported 
by Greville as having stated the case thus : 


Peel’s position is a very extraordinary one, and he is 
determined to enjoy it. He has an immense fortune, is 
in full possession of his faculties and vigour, has great 
influence and consideration in Parliament and in the 
country ; he has shown the world that he is capax im- 
perti. In this position he will not retire from public life 
to please any man; he does not want to be the head of a 
party, still less to return to office, but he will continue to 


1 * After much consideration ’ (Morley’s Life, 1. 376), Mr. Gladstone, 
now first representing his University, voted for the Jews. 
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take that part in public affairs which he considers best 
for the public service, reserving to himself the faculty of 
acting according to circumstances in any political con- 
tingency. I forget [says Greville] the exact phraseology 
Graham used, but what he conveyed was that Peel had 
made no positive resolution never to enter into the public 
service again, and that circumstances might induce him 
to do so, but that he neither desired nor expected any- 
thing of the kind, nor would do anything to bring it 
about.' 


1848 


The year of European revolutions began in England 
calmly. Sir Robert Peel writes : 


January 1.—Is your private official correspondence 
in London or at Netherby ? There are many blanks in my 
correspondence with you—the most harmonious perhaps 
that ever was conducted between Ministers standing in 
the relation in which we stood. I should like to have 
some of my letters for the purpose of taking copies of 
them. 

January 2.—The universal talk after the Jew Bill 
debate was that Mr. Disraeli’s speech had given the 
greatest offence, and that Lord George Bentinck was 
formally deposed. 

I never trust universal talk. The strongest proof of 
the virtual deposition of Lord George was the disinclina- 
tion of all sides of the House to listen to him. 

I hope to see Inglis in his proper place as the leader of 
a real old Tory, Church of England, Protectionist, Pro- 
testant party ; and Lord Stanley acting in concert with 
him. 


Throughout the year Graham and Peel steadily pur- 
sued one policy. Their object was not place, nor power. 
They laboured to secure good government in troublous 
times. Especially they remained always on guard against 


' Greville Memoirs, June 20, 1847. 
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any attempt to undo their great reform of 1846 and 
resuscitate a tax on corn. 

Meanwhile Protectionists were dissatisfied with their 
leaders, and anxious to get saner guidance. One such 
effort Peel describes. 


January 12.—Goulburn told me yesterday that when 
at Cambridge he was waited on by a Protectionist member 
who, speaking from authority, informed him that Lord 
George Bentinck and Mr. Disraeli were deposed, and 
invited him to accept the lead of the Protectionist party. 

Goulburn replied that he doubted whether the Pro- 
tectionists could depose their present leaders; that the 
acceptance of the lead by him would create a schism 
among them; he thought it highly desirable to effect a 
reunion of the different sections of the old Conservative 
party ; but such reunion, to be satisfactory and per- 
manent, must be the result of general harmony patent 
to the world by a concurrent course of action on such 
questions as might come under the consideration of 
Parliament ; and in his opinion the attempt at reunion 
by preconcerted arrangement would be premature. 

The person with whom he conferred said that he was 
rejoiced to hear that Goulburn was in favour of the 
abstract principle of reunion. 


Graham replied to Peel : 


January 15.—I have no faith whatever in the possi- 
bility of reuniting under any circumstances the party 
which you led in 1841. 

Implicit reliance on your superior judgment, honesty, 
and prudence was the keystone of that great combination. 
The different shades of opinion in that party were very 
numerous, but the whole was blended in the confidence 
which you inspired, and in the general conviction that 
you were the man most fit to govern. That confidence 
is now abjured, and without it the party is dissolved into 
its first elements, which are most discordant. 

Time will probably solve the difficulty, and will restore 
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order to chaos, by fresh combinations, not by the revival 
of past agreements, never more to be renewed. 


In June, when the Whigs were in danger of being 
beaten and having to resign on their Sugar Bill—from 
which they were saved only by the strong support of Peel 
and Graham, while Herbert and Gladstone and Lincoln 
voted against them—Greville wrote to Graham : 


I think Lord John will probably consult Peel before 
he gives the Queen any advice at all. Meanwhile Mel- 
bourne has written to her, and advised her to send for 
Peel. 


In reply Graham, in conversation, ‘ discoursed largely 
on the impossibility of Peel’s coming into office.’ 

Later in the year Graham reports an overture made 
to himself. 


To Sir Robert Peel 


September 25.—Lord Londonderry sounded me to 
ascertain if I would consent to the reorganisation of the 
Conservative party in the House of Commons, and under- 
take a prominent part in leading it. 

IT at once declined. I said that with the High Tory and 
Protectionist party my differences on principle were 
irreconcilable ; and that concord with Lord George 
Bentinck and Disraeli after all that had occurred was 
impossible. I was at liberty to take what course I 
pleased, and so were all your friends; but I added the 
expression of feelings which bind me to you only more 
closely because my action is quite free. 


Even when this was written, Lord George Bentinck 
had passed away, and Graham adds : 


The account of the death of Lord George Bentinck has 
suddenly reached me, and gives rise to sad reflections, 
which turn the current of my thought from the course of 
public affairs. 
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T am sure that your feelings and mine, with respect to 
this melancholy close of a life which was indeed a fitful 
fever, are the same. If anything like resentment had 
been harboured, it is lost in the awe which this dispensa- 
tion of Providence inspires. 

The mind had been overwrought, and the body was 
fretted to decay. I saw symptoms of this in the last 
session, and henceforth sorrow and pity will soften every 
reflection connected with the memory of this unhappy 
man. 


Sir Robert Peel replies : 


Drayton Manor, September 26, 1848. 

The sudden death of Lord George Bentinck was indeed 
an awful proof of the precariousness of the tenure by 
which life is held. I thought a long and turbulent politi- 
cal career was in prospect before him, had some fears that 
the excitement of such a career might be too much for 
his temperament, but never deemed it within the bounds 
of possibility that in the twinkling of an eye, in the midst 
of life, he would be in death. 

Hardinge told me that Lord Londonderry had detailed 
to him what passed between him and you. He said 
he told Lord Londonderry that he himself very much 
concurred in the opinion which you had expressed, 
particularly as to the difficulties in which a Protectionist 
Government with Lord Stanley at its head would be 
involved. 

Lord Londonderry told Hardinge that he ‘ supposed ’— 
I think that was the phrase—that there was great truth 
in all you had said to him; that the spirit of the time 
was adverse to such principles of public policy as Lord 
Stanley must adopt; but professed the utmost anxiety 
on the point on which all persons eager for office are 
naturally anxious, namely, ‘ What is to be done in the 
event of a dissolution of the present Government ? ’ 

I was invited by Lord L. to Wynyard, but I thought the 
visit would assume something of a political character ; 
and I have no fancy for being paraded at horticultural 
breakfasts and bazaars. 

My only loss has been the opportunity of meeting you. 


VOU, 1. 5 
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In your cordial friendship,and warm personal regard 
IT have the utmost confidence, and am as desirous of 
retaining them in the retirement of private life as if I 
could make them conducive to the attainment of any 
object of political ambition. 


To Mr. Lewis, Graham says on Lord George Bentinck’s 
death : 


Disraeli and the Protectionists are the great sufferers 
from this stroke of fortune. For, although on matters of 
trade the hatred of Peel betrayed George Bentinck into 
extravagant absurdities, yet on Irish questions, and 
wherever religious differences were concerned, his in- 
tuitive sense was a counterpoise to the bigotry and follies 
of the High Tory party ; and the loss of his influence will 
be severely felt. 

I incline to the belief that his removal will facilitate a 
new construction of parties, and will simplify the line of 
demarcation between Liberals and their opponents, who 
will rapidly become unsophisticated Ultra Tories. 


In October kindly letters were exchanged between 
Sir James and one of his oldest Whig friends. In an- 
nouncing his father’s death Lord Carlisle writes : 


In writing to you I feel old memories crowding fast 
upon me. I pray for a place in your kind regards, and I 
wish you all the blessings that are above this world’s 
chances, strains, and changes. 


Sir James answers : 


It is not only the length and varied circumstances of 
our acquaintance which fill me with regret when I lament 
the loss of your father. In looking back I am afraid that 
I may have sometimes grieved him. But my consolation 
is that he set the example of harbouring no resentment. 

The past is beyond our reach ; it is a warning for the 
future, and for the short time which may still remain to 
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me I hope invariably to show that I regard you as the 
rightful heir to my constant attachment, both as a 
neighbour and as a friend. 


Throughout the year Sir James Graham carried on 
a friendly correspondence with Mr. Cornewall Lewis on 
topics of the day, or of literary interest. 


From Mr. Lewis 


January 8.—The Duke of Wellington and the French 
invasion now occupy the stage. For my part I am 
unable to understand why there should just now be a 
sudden alarm, and why the defences which have proved 
sufficient ever since the introduction of steam navigation 
should at this moment be discovered to be insufficient. 

Every profession, if it was allowed to have its own way, 
would increase its strength. Professional men form an 
ideal standard, and contract a disinterested love of seeing 
everything complete and in perfect order. The Duke 
of Wellington is too wary and sober-minded a man to be 
carried very far by this feeling ; but I question whether 
he is exempt from it. 

IT am told that a return was made a short time ago, 
showing that if everything was scraped together, and the 
Palace almost stripped of its sentinels, we could only 
muster in England 8,000 men. This certainly is not a 
very imposing force to defend the richest country in the 
world. 

But there never was a worse-timed or more chimerical 
proposition than Cobden’s. I fear that his Continental 
tour has not made him understand foreign politics and 
the feelings of the large European states. he truth is 
that we have done already what he says we ought to do, 
and we have long been waiting for them to reduce their 
great armies; which they will not do, partly because 
they are afraid of one another, but chiefly because they 
are afraid of their own subjects. 

How does Austria govern Lombardy and Hungary ? 
Certainly not by the force of opinion. How does Louis 
Philippe keep down the Parisians? Are those forts 
built in order to remain unmanned? I am told that 
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Sebastiani is now commanding an army of 70,000 men 
in and about Paris. 


To Mr. Lewis 
rd 


January 17.—I am much obliged by a letter from you, 
which led me to revive my acquaintance with the oration 
Pro Sextio, and greatly to enjoy the two splendid passages 
marked out by you. 

There is hardly a noble and generous sentiment which 
these ancients have not felt, and embalmed in language 
never to be surpassed. What a privilege it is to be ad- 
mitted into communion with such thoughts, and to draw 
wisdom, taste, experience, and precepts of good govern- 
ment from a mind like Cicero’s ! 


From Mr. Lewis 


January 27.—I am glad that you were interested with 
the passage in Cicero. I confess that for dignity and 
earnestness of feeling, and felicity of expression, nothing 
in modern oratory makes upon me the same impression 
as Cicero. It is difficult to conceive that anything so 
fine could have been produced extempore. The ancients 
certainly prepared their speeches more than the moderns, 
and looked upon oratory more as a work of art. They 
always make memory one of the main qualifications of a 
public speaker. 

Their public assemblies sat less frequently than ours, 
and their statesmen had less business. A modern 
Minister may think himself fortunate if he has time to 
arrange his ideas in his head before he gets up to speak. 
A Roman senator had time to consider turns of expression, 
and to learn sentences by heart. 

Cicero reported his own speeches. We read his own 
version, unchecked by any reporter. One should like 
to know whether he really delivered anything so finished 
and perfect as what we read. 

In his time the Roman constitution was an impractic- 
able one, and a monarchy was the only solution. Cicero 
and his friends went on in the vain attempt to govern 
Italy, and Sicily, and Africa, and Spain, and Greece, and 
Asia Minor, and Egypt with the old city constitution of 
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Rome. It was necessary to resort to a military despot, 
or to break up the Roman world into its ancient units. 

The expedient of a representative Government, which 
as the true solution of the difficulty in which Rome was 
then placed, had not been thought of. 


But which is the true solution? Should Italy, Africa, 
Greece, and Spain—should the United Kingdom, India, 
Canada, New Zealand, and South Africa—be ruled by one 
representative Government, or by many? Mr. Lewis 
does not say. He only adds: 


People may complain of a low electoral franchise, but 
the peaceful establishment of the representative principle, 
as opposed to the direct voting of each citizen, is a far 
greater triumph over democracy than was ever achieved 
by any party of Optimates in the ancient republics. 


To Mr. Lewis 
NETHERBY, April 22, 1848. 

The distress among the working classes is severe and 
of long continuance: their discontent is becoming turbu- 
lent ; and in this temper they are easily led by designing 
men to desire and to urge organic change. 

The example of France is highly stimulating ; and with 
Ireland on the verge of open rebellion we cannot be 
surprised that republican doctrines should find favour 
among large masses of the people. 

A further reform of the representation will be the 
stalking-horse of the ambitious, and the war-cry of their 
dupes. 

Whether to yield anything, or how much, is the nicest 
question of practical statesmanship which in the presenti 
juncture can be considered. No sound opinion can be 
formed without the knowledge of many circumstances 
which a Government alone can ascertain. 

Once admit the necessity of a further enlargement of 
the suffrage, and it will be difficult to find a resting place 
until it become universal. Practically power is now 
vested in the hands of the middle classes; transfer it 
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again and it will pass into a divided empire between 
aristocracy and the working classes, which will bring 
town and country into hostile array. 

I cannot shut my eyes to the certainty that the estab- 
lishment of a Republic in France will give immense 
activity to the democratic movement in this country ; 
and a rebellion in Ireland may be the signal for a servile 
insurrection which would spread far and wide. 

I, however, am becoming old, sorrowful, and croaking. 
Associated with Lord John I had my share in a bloodless 
revolution which greatly extended the liberties of my 
country, and which permanently secured good govern- 
ment on popular principles, without danger to the Crown, 
to the rights of property, to the House of Lords, or even 
to the Church. 

If our institutions are to be thrown into the crucible 
again, I cannot venture to hope that a better form of 
government will be devised, or that my countrymen will 
on the whole be happier: I can only pray that in the 
pursuit of theoretical perfections solid and real advantages 
may not be lost. 


From Mr. Lewis 
September 11, 1848. 

T cannot help hoping that the Rebellion of 1848 may 
be to Ireland what the Rebellion of 1745 was to Scotland, 
namely, a death-blow to the hopes of the insurgent party. 
I am likewise trying to encourage myself into a belief 
that as the Irish Rebellion of 1798 was followed by the 
Union, so the rebellion of 1848 will be followed by some 
decisive measure which will place the Catholic body of 
Ireland in a new position as regards England. 

It is melancholy to read Campbell’s Life of Lord Lough- 
borough, and to see how the accident of one unprincipled 
man in a high station, without any real power or policy, 
was able to defeat so wise and well-considered and im- 
portant a scheme as Pitt’s settlement of Ireland in 1800. 
A knave working upon a madman is a bad foundation for 
the government of great nations. 


When Louis Philippe this year took refuge in England, 
Graham wrote a kindly letter, 
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To Count Jarnac 
Private. 


46, Grosvenor Puace, March 8, 1848. 

My pear Count,—In days of prosperity I never 
presumed to intrude myself on the notice or recollection 
of the King of the French ; but in present circumstances 
it may perhaps gratify him to know that an old follower 
of Lord William Bentinck, who received from the King 
and the Queen many proofs of condescending kindness, 
has not now forgotten those obligations, and regrets with 
heartfelt sincerity the reverse of fortune which has 
pressed so heavily on their Majesties. 

Remembering Sicily, I know well that none will bear 
sorrow and adversity better, but in the midst of mis- 
fortune it is sometimes a consolation to feel that past 
kindnesses have not been thrown away; and if at.a 
proper time and on a fitting occasion you could bring my 
name before His Majesty, I should be greatly indebted. 
I am afraid I can offer no useful service to the King ; but 
anything in my power he may command. 


Count Jarnac replied : 


My pear Siz JAMES,—I am most grateful to you for 
your kind letter, and will not fail to communicate all you 
say to the unfortunate family at Claremont. I feel 
assured that they will be most happy to see you, whenever 
you may be inclined to go down to them, though they are 
living in the greatest retirement. Yours most truly, 

JARNAC. 


This was followed next day by a letter from ‘ the Comte 
de Neuilly ’ proposing an early day for an interview. 


CHAPTER IV 
1849 


Whig Offer of the Admiralty and a Peerage declined—Regrets of 
Whig Friends—Clarendon on Ireland—Greville on Political 
Prospects—Conservative Overtures declined—Navigation Laws 
repealed—Graham’s Speech—Correspondence on Protection— 
Everett on Free Trade—Reduced Rent. 


be 1848 Graham had declined Conservative overtures. 

January 1849 put it to the test whether he could 
be induced to join the Whigs. The death of Lord Auck- 
land left vacant the office in which Sir James had first 
earned his reputation for administrative ability. 
Using that opportunity, Lord John Russell, at the unani- 
mous wish of his Cabinet, attempted to enlist his old 
colleague’s aid again as First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
urged him at least to come to town for a personal inter- 
view. 

This request Sir James readily granted, and a colloquy 
took place, recorded briefly in Lady John’s journal, but 
of course more fully by Graham. At first he had 
wished to consult Sir Robert Peel, but on second 
thoughts he wrote to Lord John : 


After our conversation of this morning, the result of 
more mature reflection is that my mind is made up. I 
do not on the whole think it advisable to implicate Sir 
Robert Peel. If therefore you could see me in the course 
of this evening, I will state to you very shortly the 
reasons of my decision. I had rather do this verbally 
than in writing. 
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This [says Lady John] set us speculating which way 
his mind was made up, till he came, and declined. The 
grounds were that the Ministry were not prepared to go 
so far as he should think right in the Cobden line of 
retrenchment. 


That was one of three grounds. Graham shrank from 
two other necessary conditions, namely, defending 
Palmerston’s foreign policy, and the policy, as he 
understood it, of ‘continued coercion, without remedial 
measures, in Ireland.’ 

All this he reported fully to Sir Robert Peel. 


January 12, 1849. 

Lord John does not appear to me sufficiently impressed 
with the urgent necessity of large retrenchments ; and 
Palmerston has had too much and too long his own way 
to yield either to the influence of colleagues or to the 
control of public opinion. In Ireland also I see plainly 
that they are not prepared with measures of the scope 
and character which the dangerous state of that country 
appears to me to demand. After their denunciations 
of ‘occupying and not governing Ireland,’ they have 
relied on the sword and suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, and have not attempted the redress of a single 
grievance. I suspect also that they have not yet closed 
the drain on the Exchequer in favour of Irish destitution, 
which is the cloak of much peculation, of many jobs, and 
of boundless corrupting patronage. 

January 16.—Very early in my conversation with Lord 
John I observed to him that I had once already by my 
defection injured the Whig party—which was the party 
of my early choice and decided preference—and I must 
take good care not again to place myself under a similar 
necessity. I was compelled therefore, while I entertained 
his proposal, to go as it were into the state of the nation 
with him. 

But first let me mention what his offer was. He re- 
ferred to the two extremes represented by Cobden and 
the Protectionists, and said that, if the friends of a 
middle policy would not unite, the opposition of the 
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extremes would prevail, and serious injury would ensue. 
He was anxious therefore to extend the basis of his 
Government, and he and his colleagues desired that 
the first step should be taken by me. He added that 
the Queen was willing to confer on me the honour of the 
peerage, if that would be acceptable to me. He never 
mentioned the name of Sidney Herbert or of Lincoln, 
but he said that other vacancies would occur in the 
Cabinet, and he would discuss in a confiding spirit how 
they should be filled up. 

Having listened to the proposal, I begged at the outset 
to disembarrass it of two extraneous considerations. I 
told him that I did not desire a peerage, and that if I 
entered the Cabinet I wanted no companion, not deeming 
it expedient—as Mr. Pitt said—‘ to count noses’ there, 
but relying on the honour and goodwill of the colleagues 
I consented to join. 

We then went through in detail all the principal heads 
of foreign and home policy. The conversation lasted 
two hours. 

J was assured that there was no intention of renewing 
the duty on corn, or of imposing new taxes; but the 
expenditure will only be reduced to a limit leaving the 
narrowest margin on the estimated balance; no duties 
will be modified, no taxes will be remitted ; the reduction 
of the force by sea and land will be very small; and 
Palmerston’s foreign policy will be defended in all its 
parts. 

With respect to Ireland (in strict confidence I may 
tell you) the renewal of the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act is intended, without, so far as I could discover, 
any comprehensive measure prepared for the improve- 
ment of the future social condition of that unhappy 
country. 

I told Lord John that I feared the proposal of continued 
coercion without any concomitant would be most violently 
resisted. 

This is only the outline of our conference. It was 
conducted throughout with the freedom of former 
colleagues and old friends, and for that day at least past 
animosities were forgotten. I endeavoured to impress 
on Lord John that I had no personal objection to himself ; 
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on the contrary, that I should have more confidence in 
his Government if his controlling power were more pre- 
dominant, and that it was not his supreme authority, 
but the absence of it, that I regarded with jealousy. 

He seemed rather to anticipate High Tory reaction. 
Without anything expressly said, he contrived to convey 
to me that as against the Radicals he might be driven 
to some such combination. 


Sir Robert Peel replied : 


January 15.—I appreciate most fully the considerate 
feelings which induced you to give your decision to Lord 
John as the result of your own uninfluenced judgment, 
and therefore to dispense with the necessity of an inter- 
view with me. 

It seems odd that I should not have heard a word on 
the subject of Lord John’s proposal while I was at Wind- 
sor, and yet that Baron Stockmar should have said to 
Lady Peel that the offer of the Admiralty had been made 
to you. He silenced her doubts by saying emphatically, 
‘That which I tell you I know to be true.’ 


Baron Stockmar also informed Lord Lincoln that the 
grounds of the refusal, at which he expressed his satis- 
faction, were objections to the foreign policy, as well as 
to the insufficient extent of the financial reductions. 


Lord Aberdeen wrote to Graham : 


January 20.—You need be under no apprehension re- 
specting the opinions and feelings of the Queen. Both 
the Queen and the Prince spoke to me very fully, and 
assured me that no other result had been thought possible, 
and that this was distinctly foretold by them from the 
first. You have every reason to be satisfied with the 
construction put upon your conduct. 


For Ireland Graham still kept steadily in view, and not 
without hope, his own and Peel’s late policy, interrupted 
by the famine, of active conciliation. 
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To Mr. Lewis 


January 7.—F¥irst and foremost, for difficulties, stands 
Ireland. If the time really has gone by when it was pos- 
sible to deal with the religious divisions in that country, 
and to ally the Roman Catholic priesthood to the State, I 
should fear that the case was desperate, and that the root 
of the evil cannot be touched. But I confess that I have 
not arrived at so gloomy a conclusion. 

The success of the National system of education, which 
is complete, demonstrates that even religious animosities 
subside under the firm treatment of conciliatory measures 
steadily and prudently administered ; and I have a deep 
conviction that, when Great Britain sees, as see she 
will, that Ireland will be her ruin if not well governed 
and really united to us, a crisis will arrive when patch- 
work must be thrown aside, and the whole scheme of Irish 
policy remolten, beginning with the Church, not omitting 
the elective franchise, and trial by jury, and ending with 
the abolition of the Lord Lieutenancy. 

It is vain to speculate when this time will arrive, or 
what will be the hand strong enough to accomplish this 
mighty work ; but I am convinced that it must be done, 
and that he who has the glory of achieving it will be the 
greatest benefactor to his country. 


From several members of the Whig Government Sir 
James received gratifying assurances of their earnest 
wish that, in the public interest, he could have seen his 
way to accept their invitation. 


From Mr. Lewis 


I cannot express to you sufficiently with what sincere 
regret | have heard the result of your late journey to 
London. 

On public grounds I should have rejoiced to think that 
the Government, at a moment so critical for the affairs 
of Europe, should have received an accession of so much 
capacity and political experience. On private grounds 
I should have had the highest satisfaction in thinking 
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that you were a member of a Government under which 
T was serving. 


Sir James replies : 


Lord John was most frank in his explanations, and 
generous in his offer. I was not unwilling to confide in 
him, but perhaps his influence does not penetrate suffi- 
ciently into all departments of his Government. . . . One 
good at all events has been effected. I hope and believe 
that Lord John and I parted with kind feelings of good- 
will rekindled towards each other; and it shall not be 
my fault if anything occur to disturb this better under- 
standing. 


Another friend, Mr. William Townley, remarks : 


What passed is very gratifying as a proof that public 
principle is beginning to prevail over party feeling ; and 
for the change I think we are indebted to the conduct 
of Sir Robert Peel and yourself since you left office. 

I remember no former period in which ex-Ministers 
did not organise and lead a bitter Opposition. 

The offer to replace you in an important office which 
you had formerly filled is a deserved compliment. Had 
you accepted it, [ should not have thought it any im- 
putation, after the almost general agreement of last 
session. But still your friends might have been annoyed 
by the cry of barkers and snarlers, and on the whole I 
am glad that you have thought that the reputation of a 
public man should be like that of Czsar’s wife. 


Lord Clarendon wrote from Dublin Castle : 


I had heard from Lord John the result of your visit 
to London, and I can with truth say that nothing in all 
my Official life ever grieved me more. It would not have 
affected me so much if I thought that in the event of 
Lord John not being able to carry on the Government 
the state of parties admitted of a strong Administration 
being formed by Sir Robert Peel and yourself. But, 
believing as I do that a Protectionist or a Radical Govern- 
ment must promote the cause of revolution, | am most 
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anxious that Lord John should remain in office, and 
that in the performance of his arduous duties he should 
receive the utmost possible support and assistance. 
Accordingly, as soon as I heard that our poor friend 
Auckland was no more, I stated to Lord John my reasons 
for thinking that if he could induce you to join him his 
Government would at once acquire the strength it stood 
in need of, and that every right-thinking man in the 
country would be satisfied, and feel confidence in such 
an arrangement. 

It was with extreme pleasure I found that his opinions 
and wishes corresponded entirely with my own; and 
although it is not for me to question your decision, nor 
even to discuss, however I may appreciate, the motives 
of it to which you have alluded, still I certainly cannot 
but admit that, in the present state of things, anybody 
who exchanges a happy private life for a highly responsible 
office at the head of a great department of the Govern- 
ment, must make great sacrifices. At the same time, 
there were many circumstances in this case which must, 
I think, have at least caused you to hesitate. 

I cannot’ be sorry for what has passed—the moral 
effect of it has been good. ‘The country has seen, in the 
mere fact of the offer having been made and deliberated 
upon, that political or personal differences can be laid 
aside at the call of public duty ; and it has revived kindly 
feelings between men who, although not connected by 
official ties, may still, I hope, labour together for the 
common good, and to avert the dangers by which we 
are all alike threatened. 

The Cabinet I understand were unanimous in their 
desire that Lord John’s negotiation might be successful, 
and equally so in their regret at its failure. 


The rest of Lord Clarendon’s letter gives with great 
frankness his views on the state and prospects of the 
country which at this time he had to rule. 


DUBLIN CastTLE, January 20, 1849. 
Ireland continues to be what she has always been, 
our monster difficulty ; but with moderation, firmness, 
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justice, and time, I see no reason why this difficulty 
should not be overcome. 

The real evils are social, and to remedy them it is in 
my opinion an error to reckon too much on legislation. 
You can’t make the people dig the ground instead of 
scrape it, or go out to fish, or rely upon some other food 
than the potato, or prefer a slated house to a thatched 
cabin, or have a desire to better their condition. This 
can no more be done by law than you can make the 
people seven feet high. Neither will an Act of Parliament 
inspire the gentry and middle classes with a love of truth, 
nor make them live within their means, or spend their 
money to the best advantage for themselves and those 
dependent on them. 

The process, however, is going on, though slowly, and 
it will be aided by the failure of the potato and the 
establishment of the Poor Law. But it will be accelerated 
to a degree that we English might be slow to believe by 
internal tranquillity. That is the sine quad non now to 
all improvement; for upon that depends confidence, 
which brings capital, the grand desideratum for Ireland. 
Political agitation has done more harm than the penal 
laws to the industrial resources and progress of Ireland ; 
and so long as the great mass of the people are compelled 
to become idle politicians, and to look to some unattain- 
able object for the relief of their misery, instead of relying 
upon their own exertions, so long must this country 
remain what it is, or become worse. 

No despot of ancient or modern history ever misused 
absolute power as O’Connell did, and the present condition 
of Ireland is far more directly attributable to him than 
to any errors committed by the Imperial Legislature in 
the course of the last twenty years. But even in the 
last six months since the Repeal agitation and the 
revolutionary press were put down, a change has taken 
place that appears to me full of hope and promise ; and 
if we could get three or four years’ internal quiet, and 
the people were weaned from the pursuit of phantoms, 
and the English capital now ready for the purpose were 
imported, rely upon it our difficulties here would soon 
disappear. 

There are various other subjects, including the payment 
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of the Roman Catholic clergy, upon which I should like 
to write to you. 


Two notes from Mr. Greville at this date give his views 
as to the prospects of the Whigs and the Ultra Tories. 


February 9.—The Cabinet are evidently divided in 
opinion—such opinions as they have; for it is probably 
more near the truth to say that they are utterly at a loss, 
and have no idea what they can or ought to do. 

They remind me of the King in one of Voltaire’s tales 
who ‘assembla son Conseil, et voici comme il parla, en 
grand politique: Je suis vieux, et je ne sais plus que 
faire.’ 


Of the Protectionists Greville says : 


March 25.—Stanley really is prepared to take the 
Government, if he can get it, and he thinks he can. [ 
could hardly believe it, in spite of all the symptoms there 
were, but it is certainly true. 

Bright and Co. are chuckling over it, and would willingly 
help the Protectionists into office, knowing that nothing 
would so well forward their schemes. Those idiots, the 
great landed grandees—the Conservatives par excellence— 
are so blind that they cannot see the ruin into which they 
are doing their best to run. 


If Graham hesitated to join the Whigs, still less was 
he disposed to come to terms with the Tory opponents 
of Peel. To his friend Lord Londonderry, who again 
approached him on this subject, he replied : 


NETHERBY, January 20, 1849. 

When we met at Wynyard in September, we discussed 
very fully the state of parties, and the peculiar position 
occupied by Sir Robert Peel. No subsequent occurrence 
has changed or modified the opinions which I then 
expressed. 

Passion has much greater influence than reason in the 
guidance of human affairs, and the enmity between Peel 
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and the great body of the Conservative party is irre- 
concilable. 

Lord Granby is heading a movement for the reim- 
position of a duty on foreign corn; and I am certain 
that the discussion of the Navigation Laws, with which 
the session will commence, will disclose on the part of the 
Protectionists unabated and fierce animosity towards 
Peel and his immediate followers; and the gulf which 
separates them will be widened. 

I took my late decision without any consultation with 
Sir Robert, and since the end of the last session we have 
not frequently compared notes. But I find that our 
views and opinions almost always coincide, and my 
reliance on his superior sagacity, prudence, and fitness 
to govern remains unshaken. 

It is true—and I consider it a misfortune—that he 
wishes to stand aloof, and not to direct or even to influence 
the conduct of others. But I never feel so certain that 
I am right as when I act in concert with him. 

At all events, I cannot be a party to any new com- 
bination of his former colleagues and adherents in present 
circumstances to his exclusion. A Tory Government 
to which he was opposed could not stand. 

The part which I may be drawn to take is not of much 
importance. But if parties are to be resolved into their 
first elements, and if new combinations are to be formed, 
it cannot be expected that I should side with the Ultra 
Tories. 

I left the Admiralty and my party when I differed 
from my friends on a question which appeared to me 
important ; I have refused the Admiralty with adoption 
of the policy of the Cabinet as now constituted. But 
the difference between me and the Government is not 
so wide as between me and the leaders of the implacable 
Protectionists. 


To Sir Robert Peel Graham reports : 


January 21.—I have had a letter from Lord London- 
derry reviving his project of Conservative reunion. I| 
have answered him by saying that Lord Granby’s move 
in favour of the reimposition of the duty on corn is not 
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a conciliatory proof of returning confidence or of a wish 
to act in concert, and I added that the debates on the 
Navigation Laws must clear the atmosphere and show 
the state of parties very distinctly to the country. 


This answer Lord Londonderry accepted as conclusive 
for the time. 
WYNYARD Park, January 23, 1849. 


IT am not going to bother you, my dear Sir James, 
with any rejoinder in argument to your very important 
and interesting letter. I have said all that an inferior 
intellect could urge ; I bow now to your superior reason- 
ing, and I feel convinced the line you have marked out 
is most likely to lead to the safest and most permanent 
results for the good of the country. 

I would not have intruded again so soon if I did not 
believe the following extract of a letter from Hardinge 
at Drayton Manor might particularly interest you. 


[Extract] 

Graham was offered a Peerage with the Admiralty. 
(N.B.—I thought as much, and undoubtedly the sacrifice 
is great. How many in these times would have withstood 
it %) 

Mine host is in excellent force, as determined as ever 
to persevere in his line of absolute retirement. 

(Good! But attending House of Commons, and 
deciding questions, is not what I call ‘ absolute retire- 
ment.’) 


The chief Government measure of 1849 was a Bill to 
repeal the Navigation Laws, and in support of this Graham 
delivered one of his most powerful speeches. After 
modest reference to his experience at the Admiralty, and 
to Acts affecting seamen prepared by him and accepted 
by the House on his motion; and after expressing his 
deep conviction as to the national importance of the 
subject, he went on, with equal command of facts and of 
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principles, thoroughly to discuss the question in all its 
aspects, historical, economical, and_ political. 


The historical origin of these laws [he said] may be 
traced to that old mercantile system which I thought 
had been long ago exploded and rejected. 

Economically, ‘the Navigation Laws,’ says Adam 
Smith, ‘ are inimical to commerce, and to that prosperity 
which commerce guarantees.’ 

As to proposals to bargain for reciprocity in this 
matter, I admit that when that principle was introduced 
by Mr. Huskisson, it was at the time—considering what 
had been the rigorous character of navigation laws— 
both wise and politic. But in the abstract I do not see 
how we can attach much value to the principle of re- 
ciprocity. It makes the interest of others the measure 
of our interest; I had almost said, it makes the folly 
of others the measure of our wisdom. 


Lastly Sir James discussed the political part of the 
subject, taking as his text a recent utterance of Lord 


Stanley. 
It is refreshing to turn from the obscure and Delphic 


utterances of modern Ministers to the frank and manly 
declarations of principle by statesmen of the olden times, 
Lord Stanley had boldly announced : 


I hear it said that Free Trade has been adopted, and 
that we must proceed in that course—vestigia nulla 
retrorsum. From that doctrine I dissent. Every day’s 
experience convinces me that you must retrace the steps 
you have taken, you must return to the principle of 
Protection. I declare myself to be the uncompromis- 
ing advocate of the old just and equitable principle 
which gave necessary protection—not monopoly—to the 
labourers and producers of their country, and to our 
fellow-countrymen wherever they are to be found through- 
out the world. 
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Sir James Graham replied with like precision. 


That is an intelligible declaration, the explicit avowal 
of a future policy. I say, with equal frankness and equal 
boldness, that this measure you are now discussing is in 
my opinion the capital necessary to crown the work we 
have already accomplished. I say that without it what 
we have done is imperfect, that with it what we have 
achieved will not be easily undone. Here therefore issue 
is joined. I say that ‘ protection or no protection’ is 
the point at issue; and I regard it as the battlefield on 
which the struggle must take place between reaction 
and progress. 

I have calmly and deliberately reflected on the part 
I have borne in the changes which have recently taken 
place, and, so far from regretting that part, I believe— 
firmly believe—that the peace and tranquillity of this 
country, and the safety of our institutions, in the year 
which has just passed [1848], are mainly to be ascribed 
to those measures. I think that the attempt to go back 
upon them—to return to prohibitory duties, or under 
the guise of duties of import to lay on duties really of 
protection, enhancing the price of corn and of articles of 
the first necessity consumed by the great body of the 
people—would be a dangerous experiment, one leading 
inevitably to convulsion and to the most fatal conse- 
quences. 

At all events my part is taken. I take my stand here. 
IT am opposed to reaction. J am favourable to progress, 
tempered by prudence and discretion. It is upon those 
grounds that I give my cordial support to the Bill. 


To this influential speech of Sir James Graham Sir 
Robert Peel did not think it necessary to add a word. 
The Prime Minister also, Lord John Russell, in closing 
the debate, said : 


If I feel any difficulty in addressing the House, it 
arises from the consciousness that the whole argument 
in favour of the Bill has been exhausted by the masterly 
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speech of the right honourable Baronet. He went so 
completely through the argument, and touched on all 
the parts of it in so convincing a manner, that I feel great 
difficulty in saying more. 


In reply, Mr. Disraeli recognised the importance of 
the speech. He lamented ‘that one so eminent and 
experienced should have intimated his intention of taking 
his stand where he did.’ ‘ For I must,’ he said, signifi- 
cantly, “express my regret that where he is he is likely 
in consequence to remain ’—that is, outside the party 
of Lord Stanley. 

After hearing the rival appeals, the House of Commons 
of 1849 gave a majority for the Bill of sixty-one. Finally, 
by a majority of ten, obtained partly by personal exertions 
of Sir Robert Peel and his friends, the House of Lords 
concurred in the repeal of the Navigation Laws; and 
with this result, that for the next half-century and more 
there have been, even beyond the sanguine hopes of Sir 
James Graham, unparalleled expansion and prosperity 
of the British mercantile marine, and, in connection with 
it, of the British Navy. 

Much interesting correspondence of this year between 
Sir James Graham and Sir Robert Peel may be read in 
the Peel Papers. In the later months it turned chiefly 
on the probability of attempts to reimpose a protective 
duty on corn. 

On this point Peel was resolute. He did not think 
it possible that Lord John Russell should go back from 
his Edinburgh letter, or do less than stoutly oppose any 
hankering that might exist in the Whig Cabinet to revert 
to their outworn policy of 1842—a fixed duty on corn, 
alike in years of plenty and in years of dearth. On his 
own part, if need were, he was prepared to do everything 
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in his power—even, if necessary, to form an alliance with 
Radicals—to prevent the madness of risking civil war in 
the interest of high rents for landowners as against cheap 


bread for the people. 
Of the letters which follow some extracts have been 


published before. 


To Sir Robert Peel 
NETHERBY, August 27, 1849. 

The mountain air and exercise have wrought their 
accustomed charm in renovating my health and in reviving 
my spirits. I hope that you have derived the same 
benefit in the enjoyment of your Highland home, the 
beauty of which is celebrated, and your description 
would lead me to believe that report has lessened truth... . 
My eldest son speaks always of Fasnakyle and of the 
strath in which you are now residing in terms of admira- 
tion and delight. He will gladly accept your invitation. 
It is a great pleasure to me that he will have the advantage 
of making your acquaintance. 


From Sir Robert Peel 


October 23.—Have you seen Lord Cloncurry’s book ? 
I do not wonder at Lord Anglesey’s regret at the consent 
he gave to publication of his private letters. The public 
permanent proof they afford of his deference to Lord 
Cloncurry must be mortifying enough. 


To Sir Robert Peel 

October 28.—Your generous answer to Lord Hatherton’s 
communication [on behalf of Lord Anglesey] is a token 
of amity that will not be thrown away on a man of Lord 
Anglesey’s high spirit and noble nature. He is now 
tottering on the verge of the grave, and the recollection 
will be pleasing that you received his atonement with a 
good grace; that he had the love of justice to offer an 
apology, and you the magnanimity to forgive. 

I have read the book. The disclosures appear to me 
conclusive against continuance of the Viceregal Govern- 
ment in Ireland. 
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From Mr. Lewis 


November 5, 1849. 

I have lately had the pleasure of meeting Frederick 
Peel, and renewing my acquaintance with him. It 
strikes me that the character of his mind is different from 
that of his father. He has, I think, more of the judge, 
and less of the advocate. 

If Sir Robert Peel had been at the Bar, he would have 
got more verdicts than Scarlett. I suspect that Frederick 
Peel would succeed better at the Chancery Bar than with 
a jury. He is evidently a man of a strong and clear head 
and independent judgment, and is likely to succeed 
in any career suited to the texture of his mind which he 
follows steadily. 


To Sir Robert Peel 
Private. 
NEtTHERBY, Vovember 14, 1849. 

I send you a letter from Ellice. You will observe what 
he says as to the intention of pressing for a five-shilling 
duty. I believe, if the Whigs dare, their secret desire 
is to revert to that proposal. 

It is clear that Cobden’s firm resistance alone prevented 
Lord John Russell from acceding to it in 1845. 


From Sir Robert Peel 


November 15.—If the Protectionists really meditate 
the serious proposal to revive any duty, fixed or fluctuat- 
ing, on food, there will be a furious struggle. Whatever 
I can do to defeat the project I shall do with hearty 
goodwill. 


November 17.—I should be very sorry that we were 
thrown into the company into which we must be thrown 
if the necessity of opposing a Government proposal to 
reimpose duties on food be forced upon us. There can 
be no lukewarmness, in my opinion, in that opposition. 

A hint in time [to Mr. Ellice] might be serviceable, 
and a reference to the personal position of the Prime 
Minister not a bad hint. 
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I totally disbelieve the rumours, from whatever quarter 
they may come, that Lord John Russell would propose 
the restoration of any duty on the main articles of food 
in this country—meat, corn, etc. 

He said last session most distinctly that the proposal— 
practicable if accepted when originally made—would 
now be absurd. 

It must indeed be an overwhelming sense of public 
duty and public necessity that would induce Lord John 
to sanction such a project. In November 1845, when 
the country was on the eve of great danger from the 
scarcity of food, and in a very inflammable state, he 
declared himself to be adverse to any duty upon food. 
He said ‘ the struggle to make bread scarce and dear ’— 
when it is clear that part of the additional price goes to 
increase rents—‘ would be a struggle deeply injurious 
to the aristocracy.’ 

If a struggle in 1845 to retain a portion of established 
Protection would have been thus injurious, what terms 
would describe a struggle now to reanimate Protection ? 

He called on the country to ‘ unite to put an end to 
a system which has been proved to be the blight of 
commerce and the bane of agriculture.’ 

Nothing could have justified Lord John’s letter, 
considering the time and circumstances under which it 
was written, but deep conviction founded on consideration 
and experience. 

But you will recollect that Lord John hesitated— 
almost refused—to take office in December 1845, unless 
I would pledge myself to the Queen to support the 
Government which he was about to form in the proposal 
of immediate and total repeal of the Corn Laws. 

Depend upon it that Lord John, and many at least 
of his colleagues, would prefer the alternative of breaking 
up twenty Governments to the alternative of such a 
fearful struggle as must follow the attempt by a Govern- 
ment to reimpose duties on the import of food. 


To Sir Robert Peel 


November 22.—I showed Ellice your letter, stating why 
you believed it to be impossible for Lord John not to 
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resist the proposal of a fixed duty. He read the letter 
through without comment, and gave it back to me, saying, 
‘I agree with every word of this.’ But he carefully 
avoided the expression of any opinion with regard to 
the intention of the Government. 

He himself argued that public opinion was shaken 
with respect to Free Trade, and that the fall of wages 
and want of work in the agricultural districts had rendered 
the labourers discontented with the present state of 
affairs. 


From Sir Robert Peel 
Wosurn Axsey, Vovember 27, 1849. 

The Duke showed me an admirable letter which 
old Arbuthnot had written to a croaking country banker, 
censuring him for spreading panic among the farmers, 
and telling him that the restoration of the boroughs 
in Schedule A was a more probable event than the 
renewal of Protection. 

Arbuthnot tells his friend moreover—what I was right 
glad to read, though the fact had escaped my recollection 
—that he told me in 1844 that the Corn Laws could not 
be maintained against the growing influence of public 
opinion. The whole letter does the greatest credit to 
him. I hope he does not speak his own opinion only. 


Private and Confidential. 

December 6.—The Duke of Bedford gave me an oppor- 
tunity of which I availed myself of speaking my mind 
to him freely on the subject of any attempt under any 
pretext to renew protective duties. I have this day 
received from him the enclosed, which I take to be 
decisive. 

[Enclosure | 
Wosurn ApBry, December 5, 1849. 

It is well for the country, and a mercy to us all, that 
the Corn Law question was settled when it was. But 
when difficulties and dangers are passed people are apt 
to forget the escapes they have had. 

I never voted for any change in the Corn Laws till 
I supported your measure in 1846. I had no clear 
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conviction on the question till then. But I am now 
persuaded that if a successful attempt were made to 
retrace our Free Trade steps we should witness the com- 
mencement of a war of classes. 


To Sir Robert Peel 


December 8.—Before we renounced Protection, we 
counted the cost, and weighed the balance of conflicting 
dangers. Among them I never overlooked the certainty 
that free trade in corn, once established by the Legislature, 
was an irrevocable step. 

Still I did not hesitate, and I do not now regret my 
decision. The crisis was imminent, no time was to be 
lost, and my firm belief is that we saved the nation from 
ruin. 

If the landowners are to be ruined, I shall be among 
the first. But I feel that I did my duty to the public. 
When I was their servant, all other considerations were 
secondary. Yet even as a proprietor of bad land I do 
not despair. And as to the welfare of the community I 
am certain that immense and lasting benefits have been 
received. 


From Sir Robert Peel 


December 19.—Charles Wood travelled with Lord 
Villiers yesterday. He said, ‘Tell Sir Robert that we 
had six Cabinets, and the Corn Laws never once mentioned 
in one of them.’ This he said with reference to reports 
of disunion and of serious discussions on renewed Pro- 
tection. 


To Sir Robert Peel 
NETHERBY, December 23, 1849. 

Come what may, I am happy in the reflection that 
I am cordially united with you, and that we shall act 
together in the midst of future difficulties, as we have 
done now for so many years, without a shadow of differ- 
ence or misgiving. 

I care little about the various projects afloat for tinker- 
ing the Administration. None of the changes con- 
templated will strengthen it. That it should be able to 
stand for the present is the’ great object. 
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December 28.—If Lord John Russell be determined 
not to bring forward measures of organic change or 
extensive parliamentary reform, I wish that he had had 
the prudence not to excite delusive expectations by his 
unqualified declaration that an extension of the franchise 
to classes now excluded was justly due. I told him at 
the end of last session in a private conversation that 
when the First Minister of the Crown, one of the authors 
of the Reform Act, had made this avowal in his place 
in Parliament, there was no safety except in the pro- 
duction of a specific measure ; for any wild scheme short 
of universal suffrage might fairly be considered to be 
the extension which he contemplated and intended. I 
observe that he uses the expression ‘ extensive’ parlia- 
mentary Reform. Any petty addition which he may 
propose will be rendered abortive by the hopes which 
he has raised ; he will satisfy no craving appetite by the 
meagre cates which he will provide. 

The truth is that this Government drew bills at a long 
date. They are all now falling due at a most inconvenient 
moment, and they will have immense difficulty in meeting 
their improvident and numerous engagements. 

There is a position between Tory prejudice and moun- 
tain movement, which I believe to have been tenable. 
But Lord John has occupied it feebly ; he has lost much 
precious time, and it will not now surprise me if he be 
driven from it. J look with serious alarm to the immedi- 
ate, and still more to the ultimate, consequences of his 
defeat. 


A long letter to Sir James Graham from one of the 
ablest and most popular of American Ambassadors to 
the British Court may be of special interest at the present 
time. It is a voice from the past—and not that of a 
whole-hearted believer in Free Trade—bearing witness 
to the serious mischief wrought in the United States 
more than half a century ago by the political intrigues 
which (in Mr. Everett’s judgment) sprang inevitably 
from a Protective tariff, placing great pecuniary interests 
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at the mercy of legislation governed by a democratic 
franchise. 


From Mr. Everett 


CAMBRIDGE [U.S.], December 19, 1849. 

I take great pleasure in your assurance that the tradition 
of my occupancy is not worn out at No. 46, Grosvenor 
Place. I passed there three very happy years of my life, 
clouded indeed with one severe domestic affliction, but 
full of agreeable though laborious employment in the 
duties of my office, and—thanks to the boundless kindness 
of my friends in England—in the enjoyment of free 
intercourse with the most cultivated society in the world. 

I have taken a deep interest in the changes which 
have occurred in England since I left it. The repeal of 
the Corn Laws came sooner than I anticipated, although 
I thought it a question only of time. 

ff Lord Stanley, Mr. Disraeli, and those of your states- 
men who under their lead still cling to a shred of Pro- 
tection, had our American experience of the nature of all 
movements in a popular direction, they would save a 
good deal of breath, which is likely to be very unprofitably 
—however skilfully—expended. There are no vestigia 
rewrorsum in matters of this kind. 

I do not say this as a disciple of the extreme doctrines 
of Free Trade. I believe the manufacturing system of 
this country to have been exceedingly beneficial to it. 
But I often tell my manufacturing friends that they had 
better be satisfied with what they can do without Pro- 
tection, although I believe that it would be better in a new 
country like ours to have the great branches of industry 
built up by moderate protecting duties, which are neces- 
sary as a safeguard against the irregularities and 
occasional gluts of the foreign market, and to prevent 
the standard of compensation for labour here from being 
brought down to the foreign level, which we think— 
however unavoidable—to be unfavourable to the well- 
being of a community. 

But so much evil results from the political agitation 
which infallibly springs from a protective system, and it 
is so mischievous to have great pecuniary interests at 
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the mercy of our changeful legislation, that I believe it 
is better in the long run to get on without it. 


Of Protection in England at this time Sir James writes : 


To Mr. Lewis 


November 14.—The farmers are very angry, and the 
landlords have succeeded in convincing them that they can 
no longer pay their present rents without Protection. 

Protection will be found impossible ; reduction of rent 
is the alternative ; and the wiseacres have dug a grave 
for themselves, in which they will be quietly interred, 
while the farmers will make merry at the funeral. 

In the meantime the increased comfort of the great 
body of consumers is fully demonstrated by the reports 
of the last nine months, and by the healthy condition of 
our manufactures. 

Land must accommodate itself to the new order of 
things, which it is impossible to reverse, and Governments 
must be chary with regard to expenditure. Increased 
taxation will not be endured. 


CHAPTER V 
1850 


Disraeli invites Graham to become Leader of the Conservative Party 
—Letter from Lord Londonderry—Graham’s Reply—Disraeli’s 
Motion for Relief to Agriculture—Supported by Gladstone— 
Opposed by Graham and Peel—Foreign Policy—Palmerston and 
Aberdeen—Peel and Graham—Don Pacifico Debate—Death of 
Peel—‘ Papal Aggression ’—Peel on Graham—Lady Peel. 


a 1849 the Whigs had sought Sir James Graham’s 

aid in office. In the next year he was offered the 
lead of the Conservative party. Mr. Disraeli thus records 
the overture : 


In 1850, when the balanced state of parties in the 
House of Commons indicated the future, | endeavoured, 
through the medium of the late Lord Londonderry, and 
for some time not without hope, to induce Sir James 
Graham to accept the post of leader of the Conservative 
party, which I thought would remove all difficulties. 


The parliamentary situation when this offer was made 
is described by Mr. Cornewall Lewis : 


Home OFFIck, January 24, 1850. 
The Protectionists are mustering all their forces. They 
are very savage, and live in a state of perpetual growl. 
Their numbers are large in Parliament, and they are 
united as to the grievance ; but they cannot agree as to 
the remedy, and they do not like their leaders. The 
more rational of them admit the impossibility of restoring 


* Letter to Mr. Gladstone in 1858: Morley, i. 587. 
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Protection, but the sort of language they hold is that 
they are entitled to expect some relief from the Govern- 
ment; the Government must do something for them. 
When you ask what this something is to be, it ends in 
some vague proposal about local burdens and income tax. 

I cannot see that the agriculturists have any parlia- 
mentary case for legislation. Poor relief and crime have 
diminished since September, the revenue is improving, 
and exceeds the expenditure, no new taxes are required. 
The funds are high, the bank abounds with bullion, the 
rate of interest is low. Manufacturers and commerce are 
universally in a prosperous state. Even the shipping 
interest does not despond. 

If it is said that the prices of agricultural produce are 
low, it cannot be complained that the removal of Protec- 
tion has produced the effect which it was intended to 
produce. Otherwise, why was Protection removed on 
account of a famine ? 


In a letter dated February 18, 1850, Lord Londonderry 
details ‘what passed between me and D’Izzy after we 
were left alone the other evening, all the party having 


gone.’ 


He descanted first on the power he had, in his present 
lead in the House of Commons. He went to Burleigh, 
where the Ultra-Protectionists were entirely mistaken as 
to their deductions on Free Trade. He showed them, 
and proved from the best authority, that every interest 
except the landed was improving in the country. Still, 
the amendment was absolutely necessary to satisfy the 
farmers. 

For himself he had long seen Protection was out of 
the question, and he was looking to practical measures. 
He strongly felt, and plainly saw, his command was only 
temporary. He was working for another, trying to 
organise a better and more efficient Government. Neither 
his position in the country, his family, nor the prejudices 
against him let him suppose he could be the Minister in 
the House of Commons in this country, and the Minister 
in the end must always be there. 
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The time for action was approaching, and must come, 
if prices got up. In such an event he was ready to 
call his friends together, and tell them they must look 
to the best practicable mode of governing the country ; 
that Sir James Graham was the only man then to be at 
the head of the House of Commons; that he should 
cheerfully act under him; that whatever coolness now 
existed between Graham and Stanley he was himself not 
conversant with, but that he had always found Stanley 
so manageable and agreeable to act and deal with that 
he felt sure he would see these views as they would be 
placed before him ; and that, with Stanley in the Lords 
and Graham in the House of Commons, the country would 
have a very strong Government. It was his intention 
so to shape his motion that he thought Peel’s friends would 
not object to it. It was his utmost desire now to con- 
ciliate them, as the only efficient means of preserving the 
best institutions in the country by a powerful union 
against the Destructives. 

Now [Lord Londonderry adds! you can take this con- 
versation for just as much as you fancy it may be worth. 
It was communicated without any reserve, and in no 
shape confidentially. 

I certainly remember a note of yours some time ago, 
in which you said ‘ you would be no party to any political 
combination; your line was not the way to power.’ 
That may all be right and true. Still, the other day you 
let out that power was undoubtedly what every man 
lived to possess. If then there chance to be a power 
which might make a man—evidently, malgré lui, de- 
voted to the House of Commons—First Minister of 
this great Empire, you nor no man living will persuade 
me that it is not a chance to be wide awake to, a 
road from which he should not turn aside, if he can 
find a commodious, safe, intelligible, and clean line to 
travel it. 

P.S.—I am quite willing Peel should know this, as I 
have ever been loyal to him, and my friendship for 
D’Izzy is of very old standing, long before any breeze 
between them. 


To this Sir James Graham made prompt answer. 
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To Lord Londonderry 
February 18, 1850. 

h I have alwayscommunicated to you without reserve 
my feelings and opinions as to the state of parties, when- 
ever in our friendly intercourse you have brought the 
subject into discussion. I receive in the same spirit your 
report of a recent conversation with Mr. Disraeli; and, 
as far as I am concerned, in frankness I am bound to tell 
you that it can lead to no result. 

I am glad indeed to hear that both he and Lord Stanley 
now perceive that every interest in the country, except 
the landed, is improving ; that they do not even despair 
of a natural rise in the price of agricultural produce, and 
that Mr. Disraeli is convinced that Protection is out of 
the question. 

The public good will be promoted if the leaders of the 
Opposition act steadily and boldly in conformity with 
these convictions. As yet they are entertained in secret, 
and the measures taken in public seem to be at variance 
with them. 

I fully participated in the counsels of Sir Robert Peel, 
and his conduct, which was so severely censured, was 
entirely approved by me. I admit that power is the 
legitimate object of Parliamentary conflict, and of honour- 
able ambition ; but I know how worthless it is if it be 
not obtained by means which public opinion sanctions 
and private judgment approves. I write to you this 
answer at once without communicating with any one. 
It is best that you should know my own strong convictions, 


This reply, one would think, must for the time have 
extinguished hope. At any rate next day, when Mr. 
Disraeli moved for a Committee on the Poor Laws for 
the purpose of affording relief to the agricultural classes, 
Sir James Graham opposed the motion. Mr. Gladstone, 
who supported it, thus describes the debate : 


There was an amusing scene between Graham and Peel. 
Both rose and stood in competition for the Speaker’s eye. 
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The Speaker had seen Graham first, and he got it. I felt 
I had no choice but to follow him. He made so very 
able a speech that this was no pleasant prospect, but I 
made my plunge when he sat down, and I had to make 
the best I could after Graham. Peel replied upon me.’ 


Mr. Disraeli’s public utterance was hardly in accord 
with Lord Londonderry’s report of his private talk. 
He spoke in Parliament to this effect : 


Upon this side of the House we believe that the surest 
course, the most efficacious, would be the re-establishment 
of laws regulating the importation of foreign agricultural 
produce. We believe that the principles upon which you 
have constructed your commercial code are fallacious, 
that the time will come when you yourselves will ac- 
knowledge it. Still, we cannot shut our eyes to the con- 
clusion that it is the opinion of a large majority in both 
Houses not to disturb at present the settlement at which 
the country has recently arrived. 

But if you deprive us of that system of legislation 
under which we have so long enjoyed our property and 
pursued our industry, we ask this of you in the name of 
justice, that you should revise the system of taxation 
in this country. 

My business to-night is to touch only partially on one 
portion of the great theme which will, I believe, for a 
considerable time amply occupy the attention of Parlia- 
ment. 

Last year I was told that my design was too vast, and 
that the state of the Treasury would not permit the 
Government even to consider any such proposition. I 
hope I shall not be told now that my design is too limited. 


Mr. Disraeli then explained that, if a Committee were 
granted, he would submit to it three proposals : to place 
upon the Consolidated Fund (1) the ‘ establishment 
charges’ for the relief of the poor; (2) all rates (except 
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county and police rates) levied by the machinery of the 
poor law; (3) the cost of providing for the casual poor. 


I hardly know [he said] what arguments we are to 
encounter ; we ask so little, and that little is so easy to 
be granted. While I believe that the English people 
are prepared, when the constitution gives them an oppor- 
tunity, to vindicate the industrial principles which they 
think ought to prevail, yet in the present House, where 
we are met by a pledged majority which will hardly listen 
to a discussion of that nature, if we cannot accomplish 
immediately any great financial result, we are at least 
achieving this great political purpose, that we may teach 
them not to despair of the institutions of their country. 


What this practically meant, a statesman of Sir James 
Graham’s perspicacity and experience saw at once, and 
made clear to the House. 


The question raised [he said] is no less than this— 
whether we shall commence a review of the whole fiscal 
burdens of the country. As it was put by the hon. 
member himself, it is but ‘ the commencement of a series ’ 
of propositions he is about to lay before us. ‘The present 
motion, he informs us, is but part of the detail of a ques- 
tion which he last year placed before us in ampler form. 

The question is whether you will transfer the entire 
poor rate to the Consolidated Fund. But it does not 
rest there. The hon. member told you, with perfect 
frankness, that he passed by the land tax, but it was 
only for the purpose of argument he did so. Therefore 
we are about to discuss, in principle, whether burdens 
of some eighteen or twenty millions should be transferred 
from the land to the Consolidated Fund. 

Is there justice in this demand ? Will you consent to 
a reversal of your recent policy ? Will you take a large 
part of the burdens now resting upon property, and place 
it upon labour and industry ? 

As a country gentleman I have always urged upon the 
class to which I belong the great impolicy of pursuing 
their interests as a class apart from the interest of the 
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entire community. I have always told them that with 
the community at our back we are irresistible ; but if 
we as a class pursue our interests at the expense of the 
general interests, we are altogether powerless ; our over- 
throw is certain. 

I will read a list of articles which constitute not only 
the humble comforts, but also the means of subsistence 
of the working classes. After all our efforts to relieve 
them, there still remains a tax upon the following articles. 
I will begin with timber and bricks, of which their humble 
dwellings are composed ; butter and cheese, which after 
bread constitute a large portion of their food; soap, 
which is indispensable to their cleanliness. I will next 
mention the small luxuries and condiments to their 
humble and indifferent fare—tea, sugar, molasses, cur- 
rants and raisins. There remain articles of the character 
of narcotics and stimulants, by the help of which they 
seek to obtain a short oblivion of their sorrows and their 
cares—tobacco, spirits, and malt, the staple of their beer. 
What is the amount of the taxes levied on these, almost 
the necessaries of humble life? They amount to more 
than the interest of the National Debt, to upwards of 
£31,000,000. When they already bear this, is there 
justice in transferring existing burdens from realised 
property to the shoulders of the commercial, manufac- 
turing, and rural labourers ? 

Nor is that all. The proportion of taxation borne by 
land, as distinguished from other real property—canals, 
docks, manufactories, railways, etc_—in the year 1826 
was 69 per cent., and other real property bore 31 per 
cent. In 1849 the burden on land had fallen to 45 per 
cent. of the whole, and the burden on other property had 
risen to 55 per cent. Your local burdens as landowners 
have become lighter ; it is the course of prudence to let 
well alone. 

And cannot the burdens on land be lightened in another 
way ! I hope the House will excuse me for what I am 
next going to mention. It is not anything like personal 
vanity which prompts me ; I wish to depose as a witness 
to what can be done by local management, and by close 
attention to local burdens. My estates came under my 
control in 1822. My first attention was directed to 
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diminish the local burdens. From 1822 up to the present 
time we have succeeded in lowering the poor rate 35 per 
cent., the highway rate 36 per cent., and the county rate 
40 per cent. Such has been the effect of local control on 
local expenditure. 

Let me ask further, Are there not exemptions enjoyed 
by the land? The land is exempt from the payment of 
all duty on the descent of property, whereas since 1797 
personal property has paid £60,000,000. The following 
also enjoy exemptions—horses employed in agriculture, 
insurance on stock and crop, servants employed in 
husbandry, tax-carts, dogs of shepherds, tolls on lime 
and manure, window duty on farmhouses under £200 a 
year. And, what should never be forgotten, if the land 
tax were levied in strict conformity with the original law 
of William ITI., it would yield annually nine millions. 

I grieve to have heard in this debate expressions of 
animosity against particular classes. I wish to see them 
all united, happy, and contented. And I must maintain 
that the policy which I have adopted, with an earnest 
desire to do what I thought right and just to all classes, 
is, in my heart and conscience I believe, most conducive 
to the true welfare of the landed interest. 


Mr. Gladstone, speaking next, expressed his hearty 
concurrence with Sir James as to the general effect of 
Free Trade, but went on to explain why he would vote 
against him. 


His right hon. friend appeared to be governed not by 
that which was in the motion, but by that which was not 
in the motion. He alarmed the House with threats of 
ulterior measures which there might be an intention to 
propose. But by voting for this motion a member would 
not be committed to any such measures. He supported 
the motion because he thought the adoption of it would 
tend to weaken the agitation for restoration of Protection ; 
but also on the ground of justice. The landed interest, 
it was true, did inherit poor rates with their land; but 
they inherited also a protective system which had given 
to this property an artificial value. It was not just to 
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plead the inheritance against removing the poor rate, 
when the other corresponding system had been taken 
away. 

Tf he looked to the case of the peasantry, how did Sir 
James Graham’s list of articles tell upon them? The 
removal of taxes on bricks and timber had no immediate 
bearing on this class; tea, sugar, molasses, raisins, etc., 
he feared the labouring men of the south and west of 
England seldom indulged in. Relief in that respect 
could not compare with the advantage they would derive 
from a more cheerful resolution of the farmer to improve 
the cultivation of the soil. 


Sir Robert Peel, rising chiefly to answer Mr. Gladstone, 
after compliments, addressed himself to that task. 


My right hon. friend [he said] takes the specific terms 
of the motion and contends that he is perfectly at liberty 
to dismiss all extraneous considerations, and to consider 
only the abstract proposals. 

That is not the construction which the tenant farmers 
will place upon the motion. It will have excited the 
hopes of the agriculturists. A motion is made for the 
purpose of giving them the compensation to which they 
are said to be entitled for the wrong done to them by the 
removal of Protection. 

The hon. mover contends that the burdens unjustly 
thrown upon the landowners are not less than twelve 
millions a year. He says, ‘I won’t go into the general 
and extended question at the present time; I propose 
now only the partial removal of taxation to the amount 
of two millions. But don’t be deceived. This is only 
the first of a series of measures. Others will follow, 
adopting the same principles.’ 

The proposed removal of two millions of taxation is 
accompanied by a distinct notice that this is not a 
measure closing the account—it is but a small and partial 
instalment of a great debt—and that if it be acquiesced 
in by us the claim for the remainder will be prosecuted. 
It is a proposal involving a principle. There will be no 
satisfaction with a mere partial admission of one portion 
of a great claim, the rest of which is to be contested. 
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After thus answering Mr. Gladstone, Sir Robert Peel 
went on, in a powerful speech, to enforce the appeal of 
Sir James Graham against beginning a reversal of the 
Free Trade policy which had done so much to lighten the 
burdens and to promote the welfare of the humbler 
working population. 

Owing chiefly to the speeches of Peel and Graham, the 
motion was defeated, but by a majority of only twenty- 
one, Gladstone voting for it in the minority with Disraeli. 

The next and last debates of importance in 1850 were 
on Foreign Policy. In the Lords the action of Palmerston 
in violently enforcing disputed claims on Greece was 
censured by a majority of thirty-seven. To repair this, in 
the Commons Mr. Roebuck moved a resolution approving 
of the general conduct of the Government in foreign 
affairs. 

Correspondence on this subject between Graham and 
Peel has been given in the Peel Papers. They agreed in 
apprehending grave results from Palmerston’s action. 
But they were at one also in deeming it more important 
to support a weak Government committed to Free Trade 
than by public censure of its Foreign Minister to risk its 
fall and the accession of Protectionists to power. 

Graham wrote to Peel : 


Neruersy, Apri 3, 1850. 

I return Aberdeen’s letter. Either from choice or 
from necessity, the present Government is so identified 
with Palmerston that his overthrow would be the fate 
of the Administration. He must be endured, or active 
hostilities must be openly waged against the Government 
on the avowed ground that his management of our foreign 
relations is inconsistent with the peace of Europe, and 
with the reduction of our huge military and naval estab- 
lishments. 
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It is a choice of dangers and of evils, and I am disposed 
to think that Palmerston and his foreign policy are less 
to be dreaded than Stanley and a new Corn Law. 


Then followed the last letters that were to pass between 
Graham and Peel. 


From Sir Robert Peel 


April 6.—It was a source of true satisfaction to me 
to find that on the question started by Aberdeen the 
conclusions to which you and I had come were so entirely 
in unison. 


To Sir Robert Peel 


April 7.—I make great allowances for Lord Aberdeen’s 
soreness and impatience. He attaches primary import- 
ance to our foreign relations, and in his estimation our 
domestic policy is secondary. At home he is liberal, 
but not an enthusiast ; abroad he is a zealot, in the sense 
most opposed to Palmerston. 

I cannot agree with him in opinion, that private remon- 
strance would be consistent either with the dignity of 
your position or with the gravity of the public interests 
at stake. 

Your own view appears to me entirely correct. If you 
indicate dissatisfaction, a motion will be made which you 
must either oppose or support. If supporting you carry 
it, the responsibility of forming a Government devolves 
on us. 


On these grounds for some months longer Peel and 
Graham refrained from making public their growing dis- 
approval. But being at last challenged to support, as 
against Lord Aberdeen and the House of Lords, a vote 
of confidence in the policy of Palmerston—they concurred 
in judging that they could no longer honourably keep 
back their true opinions. 

Sir Robert Peel’s speech, his last, is well known. Sir 
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James Graham’s dealt more in detail with the grounds 
for withholding confidence. 


I am dragged into this discussion [he said] most un- 
willingly. On a question of this kind I think intentional 
absence would be cowardice ; and silence, coupled with 
the opinions which I entertain, is equally impossible. 
Will the House pardon me if for a moment I advert to 
my own position? I have given to the Government for 
the last four years an independent and an honest support, 
because in the state of parties I thought it my duty so to 
do. It was my good fortune also for four years to be 
Lord Palmerston’s colleague. During that period I never 
acted with any person whose conduct appeared to me 
more honourable, or with whom I constantly maintained 
more friendly relations. He and I, from the offices we 
held in the Government of Earl Grey, were forced into 
the most confidential and perpetual communication. I 
am anything but hostile either to the Government or to 
the noble lord. 

Yet I must remember that we are now invited to discuss 
not the narrow question of Greece simply. The question 
propounded is, Do you on the whole approve of the foreign 
policy pursued by the Government since their last acces- 
sion to office ? 

It cannot for a moment be supposed, by those who 
recollect the transactions with reference to foreign powers 
in which the Government of Lord Grey was engaged, 
that I am inclined to limit within very strict rules the 
necessity for English interference in the pursuit of English 
interests, or even with reference to the internal affairs 
of foreign nations. 

I was a party to the blockade of the ports of Holland 
and to the expedition to Antwerp. I supported all the 
measures for the separation of Belgium and Holland, 
which was a direct departure from the treaty of Vienna. 
We interfered also with respect to Portugal very de- 
cisively, to the extent not only of blockading the ports, 
but even of landing forces, and we confirmed the dynasty 
of Don Pedro, and expelled Don Miguel. These were 
acts of strong interference, but so conducted as not to 
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violate the opinions of our allies, and not to interrupt 
the most friendly intercourse with all the Great Powers 
of Europe. 


Sir James Graham proceeded to comment on the 
overbearing tone of Lord Palmerston in dealing with 
foreign nations—his lectures to Spain in 1846, regarded 
by the French Government as a declaration of hostility 
of the British Government to the Government of Spain ; 
his admonitions to the Spanish Government in 1848, 
which led to an order for the British Ambassador to leave 
the Court of Madrid ; and his siding with ultra-republicans 
in Switzerland. He went on to charge Lord Palmerston 
with having been, on account of a quarrel with M. Guizot 
over the Spanish marriage, in constant communication 
with his political opponents, who not only overthrew 
M. Guizot, but established a Republic. He accused him 
of having for eight months suppressed an answer from 
Metternich, solemnly denying Palmerston’s assertion (laid 
before Parliament) that Austria had designs on the 
independence of the Italian States. Then, when Pied- 
mont attacked Austria, and Austria appealed for British 
mediation, Lord Palmerston had insisted on a condition 
precedent, that Austria should not only abandon Lom- 
bardy, but surrender Venice. 


It is impossible to say what has been the effect of that 
act of the noble Viscount. ... Has he promoted the 
cause of Italian liberty by the course he has pursued 2? 
Piedmont has been twice in one year at the mercy of 
the invading army of Austria; Rome is in possession 
of the French army ; Lombardy is under the military 
rule of Austria ; Venice is re-conquered. The King of 
Naples has vindicated by force of arms his power against 
the Sicilian insurgents. These men had relied on our 
assistance ; they were overcome, we left them to their 
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fate, and a large body of refugees, flying to Malta in 
despair, were refused by the British Governor an asylum. 

What then has been the present outcome of all this 
policy? The Austrian Ambassador has been withdrawn 
from London ; the French Ambassador has been recalled ; 
our relations with Prussia are insecure. We have every 
reason to believe that the Russian Envoy at this Court, 
previous to the recall of the French Ambassador, remon- 
strated against the refusal of our Government to ratify 
the Convention agreed to in London. 

And now—on the ground that the noble Viscount ‘ is 
not the Minister of Austria, or of Russia, or of France, 
but is the Minister of England ’—I am asked to come 
to a vote affirming absolutely that under his guidance 
the interests of England have been preserved in a manner 
most conducive to the interests of this country, and to 
the maintenance of amicable relations with foreign Powers. 
It is impossible for me, consistently with truth, and with 
my construction of the transactions which I have laid 
before the House, to give any such vote. 


In reply to his critics Lord Palmerston delivered a 
telling speech of four hours’ duration. His mastery of 
the details of his own acts gave him in argument an 
advantage over opponents. Against Graham his chief 
point was that in 1833 the strong measures taken 
against Holland with Graham’s active concurrence were 
quite as distasteful to other Powers as anything which 
Palmerston had done since. The charge of using offen- 
sive language to foreign Governments he was able to 
meet with a tu quoque directed against Lord Aberdeen. 
The resolution of the House of Lords he represented as 
‘laying down for the future a principle at variance with 
the practice not only of this but of all other civilised 
countries in the world—that British subjects abroad must 
not look to their own country for protection, but must 
trust to that indifferent justice which they may happen 
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to receive at the hands of the Government and tribunals 
of the country in which they may be.’ 

Had that been the real purport of Lord Stanley’s 
resolution, of course Parliament and the country would 
have been unanimous against it. Even as it was, the 
effect was great when Palmerston recurred to this point 
in his well-known peroration : 


I fearlessly challenge the verdict which this House is 
to give on the question whether, as the Roman in days of 
old held himself free from indignity when he could say 
‘Civis Romanus sum,’ so also a British subject, in whatever 
land he may be, shall feel confident that the watchful 
eye and the strong arm of England shall protect him 
against injustice and wrong. 


The House of Commons gave the Government a majority 
of forty-six, and the prevailing feeling was similar in the 
country. Palmerston writes to his brother : 


The attack on our foreign policy has been rightly 
understood by everybody as the shot fired by a foreign 
conspiracy, aided and abetted by a domestic intrigue ; 
and the parties have so entirely failed in the purpose 
that, instead of expelling and overthrowing me with 
disgrace, as they intended and hoped to do, they have 
rendered me for the present the most popular Minister 
that for a very long course of time has held my office. 


Letters to Graham from personal friends express 
other opinions. 


From Lord Londonderry 
June 28, 1850. 
Now your speech is over, I may with great truth and 
without one reflection assure you what extreme delight 
it has given me. It is admirable and happy in all its 
parts, 
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Your rejection of office and peerage [from the Whigs] 
in 1849, when you could not approve, and your en- 
lightened exposé of mischievous foreign policy—come 
what may—must ever add to your reputation, and give 
you the applause of your own conscience, although not 
the road to power. 


From Mr. Greville 


June 27.—I hear that Palmerston’s speech has given 
anything but pleasure at the Palace. 

Meanwhile its success with the Radicals, and even 
with the Whigs, seems to be boundless. It seems to 
me that he has managed to make his own position in 
the Government stronger and more unassailable, and as 
long as he chooses to retain the Foreign Office nobody 
can take it from him but by a complete change. 

Tufnell told me the enthusiasm he had excited was 
immense, and he had decided many doubtful votes. 
His adherents and laudatores talk of the speech in the 
most extravagant terms—‘ that it is the greatest ever 
delivered in the House of Commons—superior to Sheri- 
dan’s great speech,’ which nobody alive can have heard. 

Nothing strikes me more than the incredible ignorance 
of the majority of the House of Commons, and how they 
may be taken in by an adroit and clever man who knows 
them thoroughly ; and this Palmerston is, and does— 
nobody more so. 


No one who has read the correspondence between Peel 
and Graham can regard their conduct as prompted by 
‘intrigue.’ They rejoiced in having been able to give 
an honest vote without displacing a Government which 
on other grounds they were anxious to support. 

It was the last time that they were to act together. 
A few hours after the debate closed, Peel was thrown 
from his horse and brought home fatally injured. 

For three days the doctors had good hopes of his re- 
covery. They did not know till after his death that a 
broken rib had pierced the lung, and was the chief cause 
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of the agonising pain which prevented thorough exam- 
ination of the mischief. The three last written accounts 
received by Sir James Graham were as follows : 


From Lord Aberdeen 


July 1.—The account of Peel this morning seems very 
favourable; but I suppose we must wait a day or two 
before we can feel secure. 


From Lord Hardinge 
Two o'clock, July 2, 1850. 
I send you the last bulletin received. I have seen 
Dr. Hawkins, who speaks with confidence of his recovery. 
The pulse was 135 during the night, it is now 115. 
He has taken tea and broth, and walked round the room, 
supported on each side. 
It is quite certain that the horse misbehaved and 
threw him. 
[Enclosure] 
July 2, 1.30 p.m. 
Sir Robert Peel expresses himself as suffering less pain, 
and in other respects is quite as well as he was in the 
morning. 
From Sir Benjamin Brodie 
WHITEHALL GARDENS [July 2], 8.30 p.m. 
It grieves me to address this note to you, but I am 


sure that I do no more than you could wish me to do 
in informing you that Sir Robert Peel is very much worse. 


Soon after eleven o’clock his sufferings ceased, and 
the spirit took its flight. Lord Hardinge and Sir James 
Graham were with him to the last, and the Queen, through 
Prince Albert, wrote to Sir James : 


We are so anxious to hear some details of the last 
moments of the dear friend, and of the state of Lady Peel 
and his family, that we should feel grateful if you could 
come for a moment, however painful the meeting must 
be for you. 
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A few days later Lord Hardinge wrote : 


The decision of the Government is a ray of joy through 
the gloom which has made the last week the most painful 
of my life. It does the Queen and Lord John credit. 

It must be in Westminster Abbey. 


But Lady Peel and her family by her husband’s wish 
declined the honour of a public funeral. Sir James 
followed his friend to the last resting-place where he chose 
to lie beside his father and his mother. 


Among many letters on the public loss is one from 
Mr. Greville : 


Peel’s friends and family must be gratified at the 
unprecedented honours which are showered on _ his 
memory, and at the boundless and unusual manifesta- 
tions of sorrow and respect. 

I thought he had a great hold on the country, but had 
no idea it was so deep and strong and general as now 
appears. It shows how great his power was, if circum- 
stances had ever called on him to exercise it; and how 
the country would have rallied round him and supported 
him, if he had ever made an appeal to it. 


The loss of Peel’s guiding judgment was soon felt, for 
in the last months of 1850 the country was convulsed 
by what was called ‘ The Papal Aggression.’ In September 
the Pope had issued a Bull establishing in England a 
hierarchy of bishops with territorial sees. Upon this the 
Prime Minister wrote to the Bishop of Durham : 


I agree with you in considering the late aggression of 


the Pope upon Protestantism as insolent and insidious, 
and I therefore feel as indignant as you can do. 


Passing on to denounce some of the ritualistic clergy 
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as ‘ unworthy sons of the Church of England,’ he wound 
up in words well chosen to inflame religious passion : 


I rely with confidence on the people of England, and I 
will not bate a jot of heart or hope so long as the glorious 
principles and the immortal martyrs of the Reformation 
shall be held in reverence by the great mass of a nation 
which looks with contempt on the mummeries of super- 
stition, and with scorn at the laborious efforts which are 
now making to confine the intellect and enslave the soul. 


This fiery manifesto Lord John, as was his wont, sent 
forth without consulting his colleagues. Greville’s Journal 
records the effects : 


November 10.—Jobn Russell’s letter on one hand has 
filled with stupid and fanatical enthusiasm all the Protes- 
tant bigots, and stimulated their rage ; and on the other 
it has irritated to madness all the zealous Catholics, and 
grieved, shocked, and offended even the most moderate 
and reasonable. All wise and prudent men perceive this, 
and strongly disapprove of his letter; all his colleagues 
with whom I have spoken do so, and Clarendon writes 
me word that the effect it has produced in Ireland is not 
to be told. 

November 21.—The whole country is up; meetings 
everywhere, addresses to Bishops, addresses to the Queen, 
speeches, letters, articles, all pouring forth from the 
press with a vehemence and a universality such as I 
never saw before. The Queen takes a great interest, 
but she is more against the Puseyites than the Catholics. 
She disapproves of Lord John’s letter. 

December 11.—I resolved to write a letter, which was 
published in The Times, signed ‘ Carolus,’ for I did not 
venture to put my own name to it. Graham came to 
town yesterday, on his way to Windsor. His opinions 
are precisely like my own, and he has written a letter 
to Howard of Greystoke exactly in the same spirit. He 
is not only very sensible but very bold on the subject, 
and quite prepared to confront public opinion in defence 
of the principles of religious liberty. 
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T hinted to him that his joining the Government would 
not be disagreeable. He said he could not be a party 
to any measures savouring of religious persecution or 
even of restriction. 


Graham’s letter to Mr. Howard follows : 


NETHERBY, Vovember 23, 1850. 

It would give me cordial satisfaction to co-operate with 
you on any public occasion in this county. But although 
I am a sincere Protestant, and resent the haughty tone 
assumed by the Pope in his Bull, and by Cardinal Wiseman 
in his pastoral letter, yet I am unwilling to join in the 
No-Popery cry, or to ask for the revival of penal laws, 
or for any new enactment which might fetter the Roman 
Catholics in the full and proper exercise of their religious 
discipline within the realm. 

When I supported Emancipation, I knew that the 
Roman Catholics acknowledged papal supremacy, and 
would be guided in all spiritual matters by Bulls from 
Rome. I knew also that their religion is episcopal, and 
when I fought on their side for perfect equality of civil 
rights I was aware that the Pope might nominate in 
England, as in Ireland, archbishops and bishops. I did 
not attach much importance to the safeguard proposed. 
by the Duke of Wellington, who did not himself place 
much reliance on it—that the popish hierarchy so nomin- 
ated should not assume the titles of English or of Irish 
sees occupied by Protestant prelates. 

I myself was a party to the recognition by statute of 
the dignity of Roman Catholic archbishops and bishops 
in Ireland. JI proposed in the House of Commons on 
behalf of Sir Robert Peel’s Government the remission 
of the penalties which attached to receiving Bulls or 
other similar instruments from Rome; and out of office 
I supported Lord John Russell’s measure, which authorises 
the renewal of diplomatic intercourse with the Roman 
Pontiff. 

I took these steps deliberately, and I do not regret 
them. I believe them to have been necessary for the 
good government of Ireland, and I cannot believe that 
it will be possible to have one law for England and 
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another for Ireland with respect to Roman Catholic 
discipline and worship. 

I am offended indeed by the arrogance and folly of 
the language which the Pope and his Cardinal have 
thought fit to employ in announcing an ecclesiastical 
arrangement which I believe to be lawful, which I do 
not consider dangerous. But my displeasure will not 
induce me to treat the religion of seven millions of my 
countrymen with disrespect, or to contemplate for one 
moment the reversal of a policy which, in defiance of 
the No-Popery cry, I have supported throughout my 
public life. 

T have thus written to you without reserve my genuine 
sentiments. I am aware that they are not popular ; 
T do not wish to obtrude them on public attention. The 
subject will in some shape probably be brought under 
the notice of the House of Commons, and there in my 
place in Parliament it may be my duty to declare the 
feelings and the opinions which I entertain. In the 
meantime I am desirous to avoid any premature or hasty 
pledge in a matter of such paramount importance, and 
Iam more anxious to extinguish than to add to the flame 
of religious strife. 


In sending a copy of this to Sidney Herbert, who had 
asked for his advice, Sir James Graham adds : 


Lord John’s letter was hasty, intemperate, and ill- 
advised. He sought to catch some fleeting popularity at 
the expense of the principles of his political life ; and in 
his eagerness to strike a blow at ‘‘ Gladstonism ” he for- 
got that the “ superstitious mummeries ”’ which he enu- 
merates are part of the creed of one-half of the British 
Army, and of eight millions of his fellow-subjects. The 
task of governing this nation is difficult enough without 
ageravating it by such imprudence. Consolidation of the 
Union with Ireland has been the grand object of the 
greatest men of the last half-century, and it is melancholy 
to see it defeated by the rashness of a day. I am told 
that Stanley approves the letter, the indiscretion, and the 
whole proceeding. This adoption does not convince me 
that the course taken is wise. 
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A few days later Greville writes to Graham : 


I did not know the extent to which the prevailing 
madness had gone. What think you of the head master 
of Rugby School, who is a son of Goulburn, putting his 
name at the head of a memorial to Clanricarde to remove 
a letter-carrier because he is a Roman Catholic ? 


Even the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, while warmly 
approving Graham’s spirit of tolerance, was of opinion 
that from motives of policy ‘something must be done.’ 


From Lord Clarendon 
VIcEREGAL LopcE, December 18, 1850. 

I am extremely obliged to you for having, at the 
request of Carolus [Greville], allowed me to see your 
excellent reasons for not signing the requisition. I 
concur in them ab imo corde, and rejoice—though I never 
doubted—that religious toleration will have your powerful 
and consistent advocacy. 

The principles you have always supported will have 
to pass through another ordeal, and may require to be 
again firmly asserted, but I cannot believe that they will 
run any real danger; for John Bull, though he abhors 
Popery from his soul, has no desire to persecute Papists, 
and before Parliament meets I hope he will calm down, 
and reflect that penal enactments are not in the spirit 
of the age. 


In presence of this organised agitation, and suffering 
under unpopularity incurred by fidelity to his principles 
of toleration, Sir James Graham must have missed daily 
the sound judgment, dauntless courage, and full sympathy 
of his departed leader. No doubt he valued all the more 
a communication made to him at this time by the Trustees 
of the Peel Papers. 

From Lord Mahon 


Grosvenor Puiace, December 14, 1850. 
I send you, with Cardwell’s concurrence, a copy of 
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that closing passage in Sir Robert Peel’s MS. Memoirs 
which I mentioned to you, and which you will I am sure 
be pleased to have, and to lay by among your own papers. 


[Enclosure] 


One word before I bring my task to a final close. 

In the course of this Memoir I have acknowledged 
the deep obligation which I owe the colleagues with 
whom I acted in the administration of public affairs, 
and those in particular who were united with me in the 
service of the Crown after the failure of Lord John 
Russell’s attempt to form a Government. 

But I should do injustice to one of those colleagues, 
with whom from the nature of our respective offices my 
intercourse in regard to the transactions which form the 
subject matter of this Memoir was the most frequent and 
the most intimate, and whose responsibility was equal 
to my own, if I did not express in the strongest terms 
my grateful acknowledgments for the zealous support 
and able assistance which I uniformly received from 
Sir James Graham. 

The correspondence which I maintained with him— 
whenever there was not the opportunity of daily personal 
intercourse—during the whole period of our official 
connection, contains ample proof of the unreserved 
confidence which subsisted between us, and of the obliga- 
tion which I owe to him for that cordial co-operation 
which is the most valuable and most effectual when it is 
prompted by warm feelings of personal regard. 

Sir James Graham has had his full share of the obloquy 
with which I have been assailed, and I close this Memoir 
in the hope that the evidence incorporated with it may 
serve to rescue his name as well as my own from some 
degree of unjust accusation and unmerited reproach. 

Rospert PEEL. 


Sir James Graham had made it a chief duty to offer 
any consolation in his power to the widow and family 
of his most intimate friend. On July 24 Mr. Frederick 
Peel had written to him : 
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Lady Peel begged me to ask you to pay her a visit at 
Marble Hill some day before she leaves England, if it 
would not be very inconvenient to you to do so. She 
thinks it would be a relief to her to see you. 


Sir James of course gladly complied with this request, 
and later in the year he went again to see her. She 
writes : 

December 18, 1850. 

Your visit to me last week, as you passed through 
town, gratified me more than I can express; though I 
felt my courage fail me, and I could scarcely say how 
glad I was to see you again. 

That visit brought before me the keen memory of the 
bright, the happy past, and, too bitterly, the gloomy 
desolation of the present— 


For darkness those bright places fills 
Where once there shone the sunniest ray. 


This is so, and I must submit to the will of God. It 
is my duty, my anxious endeavour. My God has said 
He will never leave me or forsake me; but—as the 
Psalmist writes—when I would comfort me against 
sorrow, ‘ my heart is faint within me.’ 

My Eliza and I were very sensible of the kindness of 
your expressions and manner to us. 


The reply from Sir James is given in full in the Peel 
Papers. Having witnessed her deep distress he wrote 
with fullest sympathy : 


The attempt to offer you any consolation is vain, 
excepting always the recollection of the past faithful 
discharge of your duties, and the sure hope that these 
afflictions which it is so hard to bear are dispensations 
of the Father of all mercies, who uses them as the means 
of weaning us from this world and preparing us for a 
better. 

You will, I know, strive, in patient and humble sub- 
mission to the Divine decree, to elevate your thoughts 
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and hopes above this passing scene of sorrow and of care ; 
and setting your affections on things above you will 
obtain your great reward, and be reunited in eternal 
bliss, as I trust and hope, to him who has been taken 
from you to be with Christ, which is far better. 

I venture to write thus as your husband’s friend. I 
think that this is the consolation which he would bid 
you seek. While it pleases God to prolong your life, 
you still have most important duties to perform, and 
for the sake of him who is gone you will strive to discharge 
them faithfully. 

With your permission, as soon as I return to London 
I shall call on you again, and I hope to be allowed to 
see you frequently. I will make no empty professions, 
but I can say that from my heart I pity you, and there 
is no service that I can render to you or to your children 
which I shall not regard as a debt due to the memory 
of one whom I remember with reverence and sincere 
affection. 


CHAPTER VI 
1851 


Graham counselled to write History—Declines to lead the Conser- 
vative Party in the Commons—Opposes Lord John Russell’s 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill—Opposes Disraeli’s Protectionist 
Motion—Whigs, defeated by Radicals, resign— Stanley declines 
Office—Attempt to unite Whigs and Peelites—Stanley tries to 
enlist Peelites—Whigs return to Office—Whig Overtures to 
Graham. 


i thegeets in 1851 Mr. Cornewall Lewis suggested to 

Sir James Graham that he should turn to account 
his leisure, his opportunities, and his special qualifica- 
tions, to write a history, for which he predicted an 
eager welcome. 


January 27.—As I have said before, I wish I could 
tempt you to follow Lord Campbell’s example, who 
employed his recess from judicial labours in writing 
history. 

You have advantages which very few people in a 
generation possess—complete independence, command of 
your leisure, means of obtaining access to documents, 
knowledge of men and politics, experience of the working 
of our Government in all its branches, from the Court 
to the Board of Guardians, and pretty copious habits 
of composition, of arranging facts, and deducing causes. 
All these put together would enable you to treat the 
modern history of this country in its relations with the 
Continent in a manner very different from such a shallow 
writer as Alison, whose work nevertheless has been pre- 
eminently successful, and has from the nature of its sub- 
ject been read wherever the English language extend. 


11g 
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But Graham had claims upon his time more urgent 
than writing history. 

The first year of the new half-century was the first 
also in which Peel’s followers had to act in Parliament 
without Peel ; and many were on the watch to see what 
action would be taken by the statesman who had been 
Sir Robert’s second in command. 

The final rupture on the Corn Laws between followers 
of Peel and Tories of the old school had placed Graham 
in a difficult position. His experience with Stanley 
in 1834 had inclined him never again to form a third 
party. But of the two great parties how could he join 
either ? 

From Protectionists he was divided by their resent- 
ment of the part he had played in repealing the Corn 
Law, but much more by their desire to undo Peel’s and 
Graham’s work, to reimpose a tax on corn, and mean- 
while to compensate landowners. 

The Whigs still bore him ill-will for having left 
them in 1834, and for having often since assailed them 
without mercy. And they too had designs that he was 
bound to oppose. 

In politics, however, memories of past service or dis- 
service count for less than hopes of future aid. Therefore 
overtures came to him from both sides. 

The first arrived through Lord Londonderry, who had 
obtained in confidence from Disraeli a letter expressing 
Lord Stanley’s and his own desire for union with Sir James. 
It indicated the feasibility of arranging the lead in the 
Commons, and the facility of joint action in Irish and in 
Foreign affairs, but laid chief stress on the need for 
devising a policy to indemnify the classes suffering from 
agricultural depression, 
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Mr. Disraeli to Lord Londonderry 
Confidential. 
GROSVENOR Gate, January 29, 1851. 

Since Monday I have had opportunities for ample 
conference with Lord Stanley. 

You will, I am sure, learn with satisfaction that on 
his part no obstacle will be offered to the union which 
we wish, and that he has no other feelings towards Sir 
James Graham than those which the recollection of long 
years of confidence and cordial co-operation would 
naturally inspire. 

With respect to your suggestions as to my own position, 
L have no hesitation in saying that I could allow no 
personal feeling for a moment to interfere with any 
arrangement which I sincerely believe to be of importance 
to the public welfare. 

I would, however, observe that such arrangements, 
generally speaking, do not entirely depend upon the 
readiness of an individual to concur in them. It is 
scarcely possible for any man to lead under any circum- 
stances a powerful party in Parliament without de- 
veloping such a degree of sympathy on his behalf that 
his followers may not be very content that one who has 
sedulously represented their opinions in debate should 
subside to a secondary post. 

The feelings of a party must be mainly influential in 
such an instance, and indeed every session adds to the 
difficulty of such an alteration as we contemplate. 

I have no wish to obtrude these difficulties, for I feel 
persuaded that at present I could overcome them. But 
they nevertheless form a feature in this case which 
should not be omitted in our deliberations. 

I agree with you that on our Irish and on our external 
policy a harmony of opinions seems by no means difficult. 
But the essential element of reconstruction still remains 
to be considered. 

It is the conviction of Lord Stanley, which I share, 
that, irrespective of all other considerations and motives, 
it is vain to attempt to form any Government, with any 
prospect of vigour and endurance, which is not founded 
on the sympathies of powerful classes; that such sym- 
pathies might at this moment be permanently obtained 
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by conciliatory measures to the agricultural interest ; 
that the concurrence of what is called general prosperity 
with severe and continued agricultural depression has 
produced a conjunction very favourable to such measures ; 
that the agricultural classes at this moment are prepared 
to receive less than they once required, and the com- 
munity in general to grant more; that there is a very 
prevalent and growing feeling that the land has been 
badly used; and that a temperate and well-matured 
conclusion of the controversy between town and country 
would meet with very general acceptation, because it 
has been for some time very generally expected. 

I have already indicated to you, in my letters from 
Hughenden, the two measures which, after much inquiry 
and observation, and long and anxious consideration, 
appear to us to be suited to the circumstances of the 
case, and by no means disqualified to obtain public 
concurrence. But it is the object, and not the means, 
which interests Lord Stanley, and if Sir James Graham 
shares our general view on the subject, and is equally 
desirous to obtain the meditated result, Lord Stanley 
would listen with the utmost deference and willingness 
to any suggestions on his part which may otherwise 
accomplish the common purpose. 

I have expressed to you, my dear lord, the views of 
Lord Stanley without reserve, for frankness especially 
suits the present occasion. The state of business renders 
it desirable that if an understanding can be arrived at, 
it should not be delayed. 


In reply to Lord Londonderry, Sir James Graham 
in courteous terms declined to negotiate with so old 
a friend as Lord Stanley otherwise than directly. He 
feared that an inseparable obstacle to their acting together 
would be found in what he took to be the very bond of 
union in Stanley’s party, the policy of Protection. At 
the same time, admitting that in the end his choice must 
lie between the two great parties, he disclaimed any 
wish to lead a third, 
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To Lord Londonderry 
Private and Conjidentiadl. 
NETHERBY, January 31, 1851. 

T am quite certain that you have made no use of any 
confidential communications which your sense of public 
duty and of private friendship does not fully justify. 

Mr. Disraeli, however, has misapprehended what 
passed between you and me, if he has been led to believe 
that I sought an opportunity of resuming my political 
connection with Lord Stanley. 

My intimacy with Lord Stanley has been unfortunately 
interrupted. But the terms on which we lived together 
for nearly twenty years, and on which we even parted, 
were such that I could not allow any other person to 
interpret to him my feelings and opinions. When I wish 
to communicate them to Lord Stanley, I shall ask his 
permission to state them for myself. At the present 
moment I have no such desire. I fear that the policy of 
Protection, on which Lord Stanley insists, is an inseparable 
barrier between us. The assertion of this policy is the 
bond of his party, and I cannot subscribe to it. 

I hasten, therefore, to return to you Mr. Disraeli’s 
letter. It can lead to no consequences, and we must 
take our different lines as if it had not been written. I 
hope, however, that Mr. Disraeli will be assured that I 
have never wished to supplant him in the lead of the 
Protectionist party in the House of Commons, which he 
has won by his superior abilities. 

It is most true that in my opinion more than two 
parties cannot long co-exist in Parliament, and that one 
or other of these two must govern. If I were a candidate 
for office, I should act on this maxim, and, sinking all 
minor differences, I should at once make my choice. 
But the effects of the disruption of 1846 have not yet 
subsided, and the part which I have taken in public 
affairs both then and subsequently justifies me in pausing 
before I contract any new obligations. 

I have neither the ability nor the wish to occupy the 
commanding position of the late Sir Robert Peel. I do 
not presume to give advice to others ; I have not courted 
any following ; I have carefully abstained from all cabals 
and private negotiations. 
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On the question of Papal Aggression I did indeed make 
known my sentiments to the Government through a 
private friend six weeks ago, while the course to be 
taken by them was still open. But I have no knowledge 
whatever of their intentions, and I shall enter the House 
of Commons unfettered by any engagement with any 
party, and free to take the line which sense of public 
duty may prescribe. 


A few days later business in Parliament began with 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill—a futile attempt to restrain 
the Pope from reorganising in territorial dioceses the 
purely voluntary congregations of Roman Catholics 
throughout England and Wales. Ireland had already 
territorial Catholic bishops, some of whom had been 
named as such in an Act of Parliament to serve on 
a Commission for Charitable Bequests. Against the 
extension of similar toleration to England there was an 
outburst of Protestant remonstrance. 

In Parliament the so-called ‘ Papal Aggression ’ divided 
opinion sharply, but most unequally. On the one side 
Sir Robert Inglis, Lord Stanley, and Lord John Russell 
combined to fan the flame of popular indignation. In 
unwonted unison, Inglis denounced the Pope’s Act as 
‘an insolent pretension’; Stanley, as ‘insolent aggression’ ; 
Russell, as ‘an insult to the Crown, an interference with 
the rights of the Established Church, and an attack 
upon the spiritual independence of the nation.’ 

Graham, on the contrary, with other followers of Peel, 
true to his life-long faith in religious liberty, opposed 
the Bill as retrograde, intolerant, and impotent except 
for evil. 

Soon followed the endeavour of the Protectionists 
to obtain compensation for cheapened food. Mr. Disraeli 
moved that it was the duty of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
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to introduce such measures as might be most effectual 
for the relief of the severe distress existing among the 
owners and occupiers of land. 

Against this proposal Sir James Graham spoke out 
boldly : 


I come to the conclusion that the object of the 
hon. gentleman and his party is to turn out the present 
Administration, to dissolve the Parliament, to return to 
Protection, and to reimpose a duty upon corn. 

It is clear to me that the opponents of Protection 
must prepare for a severe conflict. They must stand 
to their arms, close their ranks, and make ready for a 
firm resistance. 

There is one point to which I would advert, but my 
tongue almost refuses to utter what my feelings dictate. 
The author and champion of that policy which I think 
it is the tendency of this motion to reverse has been 
withdrawn from us. He has ceased from his labours, 
and is at rest. But although dead, he still speaks. 

Well do I remember the memorable words that closed 
the magnificent speech which he delivered last session. 
‘TI earnestly hope,’ he said, ‘that I may never live to 
see the day when the House of Commons will retrace 
its steps.’ 

He is gone. My voice is feeble, and my power in- 
significant, but, sir, my part is taken. I hold it to be 
my sacred duty to defend that policy to the best of my 
ability; and as an earnest of my firm determination 
I shall give my unhesitating vote against this motion. 

The time has arrived when the price of corn must be 
left to find its natural level. For any Government or 
for any Legislature artificially and by power of law to 
enhance it the day has gone by. 

There is not a ploughboy who plods his weary way 
on the heaviest clay in England who does not feel his 
position improved within the last three years, and he 
knows the reason why. There is not a shepherd on the 
most distant hills of Scotland who does not now have 
daily a cheaper and a larger mess of porridge than he 
ever had before, and he also knows the reason why. 
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There is not a weaver in the humblest cottage in Lan- 
cashire who has not fuller and cheaper meals, without 
any fall in his wages, and he knows the reason why. 

I entreat my honourable friends who sit below me to 
be on their guard. You may convulse the country, you 
may endanger property, you may shake our institutions 
to the foundation, but of this I am satisfied—there is no 
power in England which can permanently enhance by 
force of laws the price of bread. 


Of this resolute utterance at a moment critical for 
free trade in corn Stanley wrote to Malmesbury : 
‘Graham was very bitter, but very telling.’ 

With Graham’s aid the Whigs escaped defeat. But 
the reprieve was short. Their Budget was ill received, 
and shortly afterwards, on a Radical motion for assimi- 
lating the county to the borough franchise, deserted by 
the Tories, they were beaten in a thin House by 100 to 
52, and thereupon resigned. 

By their advice the Queen sent for Lord Stanley, but 
Stanley, almost despairing now of any Peelite alliance, 
and feeling himself not strong enough without it, advised 
that an attempt should first be made to form a Coalition 
Government of Whigs with followers of Peel. 

The Queen accordingly called on the two Peelite leaders, 
Aberdeen and Graham, and they held a conference with 
Lord John Russell, but could not come to terms.’ 

Things were not ripe yet for the Coalition, which took 
place next year. The chief obstacle was Lord John 
Russell’s Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, which the Whigs were 
pledged to carry, the Peelites to oppose. According to 
Mr. Gladstone this difficulty was urged by Graham more 
than by Aberdeen. 


’ For details see Walpole’s Life of Lord John Russell, ii. 123. 
® Morley’s Gladstone, i. 405. 
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The task was thus thrown back on Stanley, who in 
vain tried to enlist two Peelites—Gladstone, who had 
just come back from Italy, and Lord Canning. They 
both declined, and so the weak Whig Government 
returned to place. 

In reviewing afterwards what had passed, Lord Stanley 
offended many of his own followers by describing them 
as “a party, numerous no doubt, but which contains 
hardly an individual of political experience and versed 
in official business.’ To the Peelites he referred as ‘a 
third party, not very extensive numerically, but most 
important as regards the official experience and the 
talents of a great portion of its members.’ Such being 
the case, he expressed with much bitterness his opinion 
that they were ‘resolved to use their great ability and 
influence only to prevent the formation of any strong 
Government.’ 

On Graham’s attitude during these negotiations 
some further light is thrown by the diary of Greville, 
whose statements, however, should be read with caution, 
being often abandoned by himself on obtaining better 
information. He writes: 


February 24.—Graham of late has talked to me with 
considerable openness. He said that his joining the 
Government now could be of no use to them ; he should 
only involve himself in, without averting, their fate. 

February 25.—The negotiations broke off on the Papal 
question, though John Russell was willing to make some 
concessions. I don’t think Graham wished to complete 
any combination ; he preferred throwing the thing back 
on Stanley. 

March 2.—The speeches of Aberdeen and Graham 
showed that any coalition is out of the question, and 
nothing will induce them to be parties to the Papal Bill. 
I think them too stiff on this question. 
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March 4.—The Queen thinks John Russell might have 
done more to obtain Graham and the Peelites. But 
Granville says she is heart and soul with the Peelites, 
so strong is the old influence of Sir Robert. 

March 8.—Graham satisfied me of the impracticability 
of his supporting and defending—as he must have done— 
any [anti-Papal] measure. If he could have got over 
this there still remained the great difficulty of Palmerston. 
Graham was satisfied that he and Palmerston would have 
speedily disagreed. 

March 10.—Lord John Russell told Graham that last 
year Palmerston strongly urged him to get Graham to 
join them and take office. This is curious enough. 

March 24.—Walpole said to Graham, ‘ The only thing 
would be for you and Lord Stanley to shut yourselves 
up in a room together, when you might come to an 
understanding.’ Graham replied, ‘ It is impossible. Lord 
Stanley is a man of honour, and he must, if he comes 
into power, propose a duty on corn.’ 

September 23.—Graham was informed that all the 
Cabinet concurred in the offer, and wished him to join 
them. 


During the prolonged crisis Sir James Graham re- 
ceived the following letters : 


From Lord Brougham 

Well, here is a kettle of fish! I have the utmost 
indignation against Wiseman, whose doing it all is, 
and against whom all respectable and rational Roman 
Catholics are furious. It is Wiseman who for his own 
vanity, which his friends call ambition, has misled the 
Pope his master. However, J. R.’s is an incredible 
blunder. My notion is that if anything be done, the 
less the better. I am sure anything like the frenzy I 
never did see. It is more like 1650 than 1850. 


From Lord Ellenborough 
4, AUDLEY SQuarE, February 21, 1851. 
If you are endeavouring to form a Government, you 
will be counting votes, and you may count mine—that 
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is, I will give you all the support I can. And I say this 
on the supposition that Lord John retires, and I must 
add in the hope that you will have as few Whigs as 
possible. 

If Lord Lansdowne will not continue to lead the House 
of Lords, I recommend you to take Granville. He has 
not yet committed a fault, and he will conduct the 
business in a very acceptable manner to the House, 
which generally respects him. 


From the Duke of Newcastle 
CLuMBER, February 23, 1851. 

So the crash has come! I hear Stanley is trying 
to form a Government, and is anxious to throw over 
Protection. 

I do most earnestly hope that none of our friends 
will be caught by such a bait. Those who take office 
under Stanley at this moment must, and will, be con- 
sidered as renegades to our commercial policy. The 
known opinions of the head of the Government must 
ever give the character to his Administration. 

I would make any sacrifice which would really serve 
the Queen and the country at this critical moment, but 
a Coalition would deprive us of all our usefulness, and 
leave the Queen eventually with no sincere friends to 
fall back upon. 

Self-denial and a generous abnegation of all considera- 
tions but honour and patriotism are the great and dis- 
-tinguished duties which now devolve upon us. If we 
act together calmly and wisely, we may do much good. 
One false step would be fatal. 

Pray, pray, restrain the too ardent and little reflecting 
spirits. 


From Lord John Russell 
February 25, 1851. 
Lord Stanley has not yet undertaken to form a 
Government, but has promised to give a formal answer 


to-morrow. 
I conclude he will form a Government—such a one as 
England has not seen since the days of Charles II. 
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The Duke of Wellington thinks Lord Stanley’s attempt 
absurd, and that he will not go to the country on the 
dangerous question of the price of bread. 


From Lord Carlisle 
February 26, 1851. 
It is a great pleasure to me to think that we are likely 
to be near each other among the enemy, though for the 
sake of the ship I should like to have seen you nearer 
the helm. 


From the West Country Lord Duncan reported a 
flattering demand for Sir James Graham’s services as 
a financier : 


February 28, 1851.—I yesterday attended one of the 
largest and most respectable meetings ever held in Bath, 
the Mayor (a Conservative) in the chair. There were 
many Tories, Conservatives, Whigs and Radicals present, 
and all the leading persons in the city. The meeting 
was convened before the late Ministers went out of office, 
to denounce the Budget. The universal ery in the 
mouth of every man in the meeting was, ‘We must 
have Sir James Graham to manage the finances of the 
country: in his own words, “it is round him that we 
must close up ourranks.”’’ I never saw so much feeling 
displayed, and toa certain extent Bath influences opinion 
in the towns in the West of England. 


Lord de Grey, characteristically, sent Graham prompt 
notice that after voting for the Roman Catholics he 
must no longer count on his support. 


March 1, 1851.—I regret very much to read the 
uncompromising tenor of your opinion upon the Papal 
question, and, though I am not going to argue the 
question, it is fair to yourself to state how strongly I 
differ with you; because, if any turn of the political 
tables should place you under the necessity of vacating 
your seat, as forming part of a Government intending 
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you profess—and 1 feel 

other—I am worry to say 


, t« you to announce my feelings—within an hour of 
a your speech—in order to prevent the most remote 
chance of your being under erroneous impressions, 


Sir James with dignity replied : 


Vio Karl de Grey 


When you proposed that I should stand for Ripon, 

the understanding between us was express—that 1 must 

not expect to be returned a second time, but that while 

‘jl I held the seat 1 was at perfect liberty to exercise an 

_ independent judgment on every question which might 
arise 


~My recollection of what passed between us is not less 
diatinet than grateful. [ am not therefore surprised by 
your announcement that my future return for Ripon is 
impossible, 

I am sorry that you dissent from the opinions which 
I have declared respecting the impolicy of the proposed 
legislation on the Papal question. We will not enter 
into controversy. But, before I stood for Ripon, J had 
carried through the House of Commons, on behalf of 
Peel’s Government, the Maynooth Endowment Act, and 
the Bequests Act. The policy which dictated those 
measures is, as I think, irreconcilable with the Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Bill now under consideration. 


From another old friend, a supporter on the hustings 
at Hull, where first he publicly took his stand for tolera- 
tion, he received a gratifying acknowledgment of his 
consistent conduct, and of its results. 

From Mr. Charles Langdale 
Murch 10, 1851. 

Since your generous declaration in favour of religious 

liberty, amidst all the painful dereliction of its principles 
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from those who have long professed themselves its firmest 
supporters, I have frequently meditated a personal 
expression of a Catholic’s gratitude. But now that the 
penal Bill has almost ceased to be more than a Parlia- 
mentary protest, I cannot but offer my acknowledgments 
to you, as being in my opinion a principal cause of the 
abandonment of its more mischievous character. 

I must express my gratification—after so long a 
suspended intercourse—that such an occasion should 
have enabled me to express my sincere admiration for 
your noble and disinterested advocacy of the sacred 
rights of conscience. 


Much of the session was wasted on the Anti-Papal 
Bill, which passed, but not with ease. Ably led by 
Graham, the minority against it in the Commons grew 
to more than a hundred, though popular clamour ran 
strong in its favour. At last it became law, but in 
a mutilated form. Roman Catholics defied it with 
impunity. No Government ever ventured to enforce it, 
and after twenty years of idle existence on the Statute 
Book it was by general consent repealed. 

In explanations on the ministerial crisis Lord John 
Russell expressed satisfaction in having renewed with 
Graham the terms of friendship on which they had been 
united in the Government of Lord Grey ; and Sir James, 
reciprocating the assurance of good-will, expressed regret 
that one obstacle alone had made it impossible for them 
at present to act together. 

Thus encouraged, Lord John renewed his overtures, 
but in a somewhat formal memorandum. 


September 12, 1851.—Lord John Russell is desirous of 
obtaining the assistance of Sir James Graham in carrying 
on the Government. He is of opinion that the abilities 
and experience of Sir James Graham would in an official 
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position materially strengthen this Administration, and 
benefit the public service. 

At this time, when the measures for the next session 
have yet to be considered, little need be said. It is 
believed that on the great questions of Free Trade, of a 
continuance of the Income Tax, of Extension of the 
Suffrage on the basis of the Reform Bill, and of Public 
Education, and measures relating to the Church, Sir 
James Graham agrees in principle with the present 
Government. On one question a material difference of 
opinion has arisen between them. But the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill has been passed, and is now an Act of Parlia- 
ment. No occasion has yet occurred for putting it in 
execution. If such occasion should occur, it is only 
necessary to say that the whole question—whether the 
supposed infraction were to take place in England or in 
Jreland—would be submitted to the Cabinet. In coming 
to an opinion they would be guided by their known 
opinions and convictions in favour of religious liberty 
on the one hand, and their determination to uphold the 
independence of the Crown and nation on the other. 

Mr. George Lewis is empowered to give any further 
explanation Sir James Graham might desire. If those 
explanations should be generally satisfactory, Lord John 
Russell will be glad to meet Sir James Graham at any 
time which may suit their mutual convenience. 


With this memorandum, supported by a letter from 
Prince Albert, Mr. Lewis went down to Netherby, and 
did his best to remove difficulties, but in vain. He 
writes to Lord John: 


Sir James entered very fully into his objections, which 
I discussed with him in detail. . . . His decision was, 
so far as I could judge, principally determined by his 
personal position with regard to members of the present 
Cabinet, as well as to Sir Robert Peel’s late party. 

He likewise adverted to his speech at Glasgow in 1839, 
and read me a passage in it containing an opinion that 
the members of Lord Grey’s Cabinet ought not to pro- 
pose alterations of the Reform Act, He was ready to 
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entertain such a proposition if made by the Government, 
but he seemed to hesitate about belonging to a Govern- 
ment which was to initiate the proposal. 


Graham’s written answer was as follows: 


NETHERBY, September 20, 1851. 

Sir James Graham highly values the friendly disposition 
which induces Lord John Russell to desire his accession 
to the existing Administration. 

On questions of Trade, of Finance, of Public Education, 
and of Church Government no difference of principle 
precludes Sir James Graham from entertaining the 
proposal. 

The contemplated measure of an Extension of the 
Suffrage opens a question of primary importance. Sir 
James Graham has already declared in the House of 
Commons that he no longer contends for the ‘ finality’ 
of the Reform Act. He thinks, however, that the authors 
of that great and salutary change incur peculiar responsi- 
bilities when they propose its extension. It is certain 
that a measure of this nature tendered to Parliament by 
the Ministers of the Queen cannot be successfully resisted ; 
it is not so certain that in its progress it may not be 
carried much farther than the original design. This risk 
is seriously increased by the support which has been given 
to vote by ballot by the principal Law Officers of the 
Crown, by Officers of Her Majesty’s Household, and by 
many members of the Administration, without any sign 
of disapprobation from the head of the Government. 
It will not be possible to prevent the repetition of these 
votes, when the new Reform Bill comes under discussion. 

Sir James Graham is not prepared to partake of the 
responsibility of the Cabinet in encountering evils which 
have their origin in the recorded votes of members of 
the Administration. 

It is true that the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill is now an 
Act of Parliament, and it must be carried into operation 
by the Executive Government. 

Sir James Graham’s principal objection to the measure 
was that in Ireland it would probably be violated; if 
permitted to remain inoperative, the authority of law 
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would be brought into contempt; if attempted to be 
executed, it would prove either abortive or pregnant 
with fatal consequences. Subsequent events have not 
shaken these forebodings, and the pledges given to Parlia- 
ment by Lord John Russell and by the Lord Chancellor— 
that ‘further measures ’ of repression would be proposed 
by the Government if the Ecclesiastical Titles Act were 
not effectual—will in all probability be vigorously 
exacted, and must be redeemed. 

Sir James Graham cordially thanks Lord John Russell 
for the friendly spirit which has directed his proposal, 
and for the frankness of the explanations which Mr. 
George Lewis, under the authority of Lord John Russell, 
has most freely given. It appears that Lord John Russeil 
does not seek a reconstruction of the Cabinet, but the 
acceptance by Sir James Graham of a single office. 

Sir James Graham’s long acquaintance with Lord John 
Russell, and early habits of official intercourse and 
confidence, would render more intimate union between 
them personally easy and agreeable. But the question 
is, What is most conducive to the public good, and to 
the most effective co-operation and concord in the service 
of the Queen ? 

Sir James Graham has come to the conclusion that, 
in present circumstances, and in the manner proposed, 
his acceptance of Lord John’s offer would not effect 
those public objects. He therefore respectfully declines 
the proposal. 


The single office tendered was the Presidency of the 
Board of Control, a post of exceptional importance at 
the time from the necessity for reconsidering the position 
of the East India Company on the expiration of their 
charter. It was added that the War Office, with a seat 
in the Cabinet, might soon be available for Graham’s 
friend Cardwell, and the Under Secretaryship of State 
for the Colonies could be given to Mr. Frederick Peel. 

During the recess several letters show how vigilantly 
Sir James at this time watched over important questions 
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of National Defence, of Law Reform, and of further 


Parliamentary Reform. 


From Lord Hardinge 
October 30, 1851. 

The more I look into the subject, the more I am con- 
vinced that we are in a most perilous condition, if France 
has the audacity and courage to make a vigorous and bold 
attempt to march to London. 

Whatever I write I will send to you in the first instance, 
for I know no man in whose judgment I have greater 
reliance ; and you, my dear Graham, are no fair-weather 
friend. At all times and seasons you have assisted and 
supported me, and all that I shall request you to do is 
to point out errors, which your administrative powers 
will detect without difficulty. 


To Mr. Bouverie 
Private. 
NETHERBY, Vovember 19, 1851. 

I have hitherto abstained from pressing you with 
respect to the Reports of the Committees on Fees of 
Courts of Law and Equity. 

You presided over that inquiry in a most efficient 
manner ; you are master of the whole subject ; flagrant 
abuses were brought to light; they were denounced in 
our Reports in no measured terms—and no legislative 
remedy has been applied. 

The useless trappings of the Great Seal have not been 
curtailed ; an infinite variety of fees, many of them for 
needless work, are still exacted from the suitors; and 
all the abominations of the Ecclesiastical Courts still 
offend the nostrils, even of bystanders. 

These things ought not so to be, when you are in 
possession of power, and know both the extent of the 
evil and the necessary remedies. 

Be assured that honourable fame may be won in this 
field, and I should be glad that the larger share fell to 
the lot of you and your colleagues. 

I cannot, however, allow this matter to rest. 

The best intelligence which I can receive will be the 
assurance from you that you have taken it in hand, and 
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you may rely on every support and assistance that I can 
give. 

If you cannot give me this assurance, then I must 
consider what is the best mode in which the whole case 
can be submitted to the judgment of Parliament. 


To Mr. Lewis 


November 30.—I see that the Radicals are prepared 
to treat as ‘a sham’ every Reform of Parliament which 
is not based on vote by Ballot. 

Coppock’s revelations, and the St. Albans disclosures, 
will whet the appetite for this change, which you consider 
harmless, but which in conjunction with a large extension 
of the suffrage has hitherto been regarded as inconsistent 
with kingly government. 

I know not how this may be. But, if the Queen’s 
Ministers give way before it, who will be so hardy as to 
resist it, and fight the battle of the monarchy against the 
trusty servants of the Crown ? 

Occupet extremos scabies... In revolutionary move- 
ments it is not wise to lag behind. 

If we are to have another Revolution—for such Lord 
John himself considered the last Reform Act to be—it 
will be necessary to bear this in mind. When the 
measure is once launched, the time for prudence will 
have gone by. 

Remember what I told you, that a large measure of 
disfranchisement will be inevitable from the moment 
when a new settlement of the representative system is 
recommended from the throne. Calne, Morpeth, Maldon, 
Tavistock, will not again be spared. And when you 
shall have largely disfranchised, then will arise the 
question, How are you to redistribute the representation ? 
A war of classes and interests will commence, the end of 
which I cannot foresee. 


To Mr. Greville 
Netuersy, December 1, 1851. 
I retain my opinion that disfranchisement on a large 
scale is inevitable, and with respect to the consequences 


1 A murrain seize the hindmost. 
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I do not differ from you. These risks should have been 
calculated and carefully considered before the announce- 
ment of a new Reform Bill. 

You seem to have heard that Sir Robert Peel said 
Lord John was right when he made this announcement 
three years ago. I had much confidential intercourse 
with Sir Robert Peel on this subject, and, whatever casual 
expressions may have fallen from him, I am sure that 
such was not his deliberate opinion. He certainly 
believed that Lord John would never resign power 
without trying his hand at a second Reform Bill ; indeed, 
when the original Act passed, he predicted that its authors 
would be foremost in the desire to alter it. I do not 
believe that he considered Lord John’s avowal of a 
distant intention to revise the Reform Act a prudent 
measure. He may have admitted that after such an 
avowal the execution of the undertaking was unavoidable. 


From Mr. Greville 
December 3, 1851. 

What you said to me about Peel satisfies me that the 
report of his approbation of John’s declaration for Reform 
is a recent invention. I well remember long ago hearing 
that he had said, ‘ After Lord John’s making such a 
declaration in the House of Commons, he ought to carry 
it out, and must do so.’ But I did not hear at that time 
that he ever said he ought to make the declaration, and 
I don’t believe he ever did so. 


To Mr. Greville 
December 8, 1851. 

I wish to add one word as to Peel’s alleged approval 
of Lord John’s announcement of a new Reform Bill in 
1848. 

Lord John, I know, says that after having made his 
speech he crossed the House, and, entering into conversa- 
tion with Peel, obtained from him an admission that he 
concurred in the policy of Lord John’s declaration. 

I have implicit reliance on the accuracy of Lord John’s 
statement of facts, and since he makes this assertion I 
cannot contradict it. But much will depend on the use 
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of words, and some allowance is to be made on the score 
of courtesy, when a First Minister seeks the opinion of 
an old opponent on the merits of a speech just delivered 
by himself. The ability of the speech may have been 
commended, when the prudence and the policy of its 
contents were doubted. 

At all events I am quite sure that a very short interval 
for reflection led Peel to the conclusion that a great 
indiscretion had been committed when the Queen’s 
Minister announced the intention of making a change of 
this nature which was not to take effect until a distant 
date, and in circumstances which could not be foreseen. 

The strongest evidence, I am satisfied, exists that such 
was Peel’s deliberate opinion. 

When Frederick Peel consulted me before his acceptance 
of office, this very point with regard to the conversation 
between Lord John and his father in 1848 was discussed 
between us, and I told him what I now tell you. 

December 15.—I well remember your portrait of George 
Bentinck. It was drawn by a master hand. 


CHAPTER VII 
1851-52 


Coup @état in France—‘The Best Thing’ or ‘an Outrage’ ?— 
Dismissal of Palmerston — Granville Foreign Secretary — 
Greville’s Account—Graham’s Comments—Seat offered for 
County Cork—Declined—Overtures from Lord John Russell 
declined—Lord John resigns—Lord Derby succeeds—Election 
for Carlisle—Separation from Gladstone—Overture from 
Roebuck declined. 


A NEW chapter of history was now opened by Louis 
Napoleon’s dramatic ‘Coup d’état of the Second 
December.’ 

In England this divided opinion sharpiy. Palmerston 
hailed it as ‘the best thing,’ Graham condemned it as ‘an 
outrage.’ 

Tidings of it came to him fresh from Greville, who 
saw messages to the Cabinet arriving hourly by the 
submarine cable, then new. 


December 3, 1851.—Louis Napoleon has eclipsed Pal- 
merston. We live on the electric telegraph and the news 
from Paris every hour. 

Madame de Lieven wrote on Sunday [December 1] that 
Guizot and the Moderates were engaged in patching up 
a compromise between the President and the majority, 
and she thought they would succeed, ‘le Président avait 
lair de s’y préter.’ 


**The sum and substance of what I had said to Walewski was, 
that I thought what the President had done was the best thing 
for France, and through France for the rest of Europe.’—Ashley’s 
Palmerston, i. 312. 
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It was only an air, and he was deceiving them. So 
far he is quite successful, but how will it end? To 
propose Bonaparte’s old ‘ constitution de ’an 8 ’—which 
hardly gave the semblance, and none of the reality, of 
liberty—seems a hazardous measure, with every man of 
saat character, and position in France dead against 

im. 


To Mr. Greville 
December 5, 1851. 
It the French nation submit to this outrage without 
a struggle, political experience, learning, eloquence, law, 
liberty are at a discount, and brute force and military 
despotism are in the ascendant. 


From Lord Aberdeen 


The President has left his uncle far behind, not only 
in the perfection of his duplicity, but in lawlessness and 
violence. 


From Mr. Greville 
December 17, 1851. 
Ts it not curious that, while Palmerston cannot tolerate 
anything like arbitrary conduct or despotic government 
in Germany or Italy, and lectures everybody for not 
being liberal enough, he is quite delighted with Louis 
Napoleon, and stands up for all he has done ? 


Of this paradox Palmerston gives his explanation in a 
private letter to the British Ambassador. 


December 3.—As to respect for law and Constitution, 
it is scarcely a proper application of these feelings to 
require them to be directed to the day-before-yesterday 
tomfoolery which the scatter-brained heads of Marrast 
and Tocqueville invented for the torment and _ per- 
plexity of the French nation; and I must say that the 
Constitution was more honoured by the breach than by 
the observance. It was high time to get rid of such 
childish nonsense." 


1 Ashley’s Palmerston, i. 291. 
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To Hardinge Graham writes : 


December 19.—I hear that Palmerston is well pleased 
with the military despotism established at Paris. 

I consider him the master spirit of the present Ad- 
ministration. Lord John has been driven to succumb 
to him, and cannot now assert his supremacy without 
breaking up the Government. 

Palmerston is a very able man; a formidable enemy, 
but an unsafe friend. His predominant influence is the 
rock on which Lord John’s Administration will be stranded. 


A forecast soon to be fulfilled ; but for a moment Lord 
John got the upper hand. 


From Mr. Greville 


Private and Confidential. 
December 22, 1851. 


I will disclose to you an event which will make an 
indescribable sensation all over Europe. Palmerston is 
out, irretrievably out ! and the offer of the Foreign Office 
is on its way to Clarendon, who I take it is sure to accept. 
I tell you this in the strictest confidence, and to you only. 

December 23.—The Foreign Office was offered to 
Clarendon, and he has refused it! My astonishment and 
disappointment are extreme. I cannot understand it. 
For every reason, personal and political, he wished to 
quit Ireland. The greatest post is offered to him, and 
he is afraid to accept it ! 

No time has been lost, and Granville is appointed. 
He has ventured to accept, with full consciousness of 
the weight thrown upon him ; he musters his resolution, 
and will do his best. 

This has been a most extraordinary affair. Johnny 
has acted with great dexterity, resolution, and decision. 

He may say, ‘ Alone I did it.’ Not one of his colleagues 
had a notion of what was in preparation, not one knew 
what the Cabinet was called for, nor, till they were as- 
sembled and found Palmerston was not there, had they 
a suspicion that the Foreign Office was vacant. 

I look with impatience for the explosion of opinion 
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all over the world, when the prodigious intelligence is 
made known. Figure to yourself the joy of the Queen ! 


Sir James Graham’s reflections on the new situation 
were imparted to Lord Aberdeen. 


December 25.—The long postponement of this wise and 
necessary decision has been unfortunate. The state of 
parties and of affairs would have been widely different 
if it had been taken earlier. But even now it appears 
to me to make a great change in the probable course of 
events ; and no blow could have been struck in England 
at this moment which would produce the same sensation 
throughout Europe. 

We shall see what Palmerston will do. The Protec- 
tionists and the Radicals both want a leader, and either 
course is open to him. The timely precaution of declaring 
adherence to a fixed duty on corn, which so greatly 
commanded the praise of Disraeli, is a passport to the 
camp of Lord Derby, while Kossuth and Mazzini will 
proclaim him the victim to their cause. The Times is 
wrong in supposing that we have seen or heard the last 
of Palmerston. He will be bent on revenge. 

All the consequences of this great event cannot be 
foreseen. ‘The fall of Palmerston and the rise of Louis 
Napoleon form a bold relief to the column which history 
will erect in memory of this December 1851. 


As regards any bearing of the change on his own position 
—in answer to a letter from Lord Aberdeen, hoping he 
may see his way to accept a rumoured invitation to take 
the place of Sir George Grey—Graham writes : 


You tell me you hear from London that I am going to 
the Home Office. Since the embassy of Lewis nothing 
whatever has passed between me and the Government. 

You saw the Memorandum in which I declined Lord 
John’s offer ; and the ground on which I made my stand, 
both with respect to Ballot and to the Kcclesiastical 
Titles Bill, will render a renewal of the negotiation all 
but impossible. 
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It is true that in my conversations with Lewis I insisted 
principally on my objections to Palmerston—his crooked 
policy, his headstrong waywardness, and his dangerous 
artifices. These obstacles to a better understanding are 
now removed, but the change has been effected too late. 
I do not anticipate any fresh overture on the part of 
Lord John; but of this you may be certain, that if it 
be made, you shall hear of it at once from me. 

Lord Derby, after a silence of five years, wrote to me 
a kind letter a few days ago about a trifle quite uncon- 
nected with politics [a request to buy for him two good- 
looking and well-bred polled Galloway cows], but the 
tone was friendly, and I answered it in the same spirit. 
This circumstance. may be quite accidental and un- 
important, but I mention it because at this juncture 
his handwriting took me by surprise. 


Sir James had replied to Lord Derby : 


I was sincerely glad to see your handwriting again, 
and there is no act of kindness within my power which 
I would not readily perform where you are concerned. 
Every proof of friendly recollection from Knowsley is 
most acceptable to me. 


To Greville he wrote : 


December 25.—I rejoice in Lord Granville’s appoint- 
ment. His manners are perfect, his address most winning, 
his powers in debate every day improving. I am con- 
fident that he will be found a faithful colleague and an 
able Minister, competent to fill the high office which he 
now holds in a manner most conciliatory to our foreign 
allies, which is quite compatible with the strictest regard 
to British interests. 


From Mr. Greville 


December 27.—I showed your letter to Granville, who 
is of course much gratified by your good opinion. 

December 29.—I do not feel able to give a clear and 
connected account of the late rupture, but I will try to 
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put it before you in a compendious form, and you must 
take it, like a merchant’s account, with ‘ errors excepted.’ 

You know all that passed about the reception of 
Kossuth, and the Islington deputation and speeches. 
Upon this latter affair a correspondence took place 
- between John and Pam; the former remonstrated, the 
latter defended himself. The Queen resented it, but in 
the end it was patched up by their affecting to believe 
Palmerston’s denials, and his promising to behave better 
for the future. They were afraid to face Kossuth and 
anti-Austrian excitement, and to cast him on Radical 
support, against what would have been called ‘ foreign 
interference’ and ‘slavish submission to Russia and 
Austria.’ So the storm passed over, and he remained 
as usual ‘immortal and unchanged.’ 

Then came the French coup d’état, when without 
consulting anybody he expressed to Walewski his un- 
qualified approbation of the President’s acts. This 
Walewski instantly wrote to Turgot. 

Meanwhile Normanby [the British Ambassador], who 
had given offence to the President by language of an 
unfriendly character, wrote home for instructions. At 
a Cabinet it was determined that he should be instructed 
to express no opinion, and to take a reserved but not 
unfriendly attitude—one, in short, of perfect neutrality, 
taking no part and waiting to see the result—and Pal- 
merston was to write to him in that sense. 

This resolution was taken down to the Queen at 
Osborne, after which the Ministers separated. Soon after 
Normanby wrote to John Russell in great indignation, 
complaining of the usage he had received from Palmerston, 
who had written him a strong letter rebuking him for 
his language, and hinting that the President would most 
likely ask for his recall.. At the same time Normanby 
informed Lord John that Turgot had shown him 
Walewski’s despatch conveying Palmerston’s entire 
approbation. 

In addition to this the remonstrance of the three 
Cabinets [Austria, Germany, and Russia] about the 
refugees [Kossuth, etc.] was presented to Palmerston, 
who put it in his pocket, and never said a word to 
anybody about it. 


Wolk, tL IO 
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On receiving these accounts from Normanby Lord 
John Russell thought it time to finish with Palmerston, 
went off to the Queen, and settled it. He then wrote 
him a letter, asking for explanations, informing him that 
the Queen was greatly displeased, and desired to place 
the Foreign Office in other hands; that he agreed with 
Her Majesty, thought he had acted with indiscretion, 
and besides he was tired of these perpetual difficulties. 

Palmerston sent word he was ready to resign his office, 
but defended his conduct ; principally on the ground that 
his conversation with Walewski did not commit the 
Government, he only spoke his own sentiments, and they 
were qualified and conditional. 

No excuse was likely to be taken, even if it had been 
a better one; it was clear that when John wrote such 
a letter he meant to throw away the scabbard. 

Accordingly the thing was done. John offered him 
Ireland and a peerage, which he refused. 

John then put himself in communication with Claren- 
don, and gave him to understand he should propose him 
to the Cabinet, and if he would not take the seals should 
propose to Granville. 

Clarendon made all sorts of objections—not to my 
mind valid ones. On the Sunday John wrote him word 
definitely that he should propose him on Monday, and 
he might expect an offer the next day; and it was so 
settled at the Cabinet. But it was not done. 

The next day, Tuesday, John received Clarendon’s reply, 
again urging objections, and saying they had better take 
Granville; but if they thought it necessary he would 
accept. This was taken asa refusal. The Foreign Office 
was Offered to Granville, and he instantly accepted it. 

The Court evidently were bent on having Granville. 


This last remark is confirmed by a letter from Mr. 
Lewis : 


December 29.—Granville has become a great favourite 
with the Prince, in consequence of the clever and obliging 
manner in which he transacted the business connected 
with the Crystal Palace. I suspect that his appointment 
was much desired at Windsor. 
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A letter from Ireland gives what purports to be the 
Lord Lieutenant’s own account of his refusal. 


From Mr. Brewster 
Dustin, December 30, 1851. 

Lord Clarendon is anxious to make his statement 
known. It is that Lord John wrote to offer him the 
Foreign Office, but he declined it, on the ground that 
Lord Palmerston had long accused him of caballing for 
his overthrow ; that he wished to refute the calumny, 
and therefore declined the office, but that if the public 
service imperatively demanded him he would be pre- 
pared at a moment’s warning. 


Lord Granville had not hesitated for a moment. 


From Mr. Greville 
December 30, 1851. 

I never saw anything like Granville’s delight with his 
office, and he anticipates no trouble in any quarter. 

For three hours on Sunday he was with Palmerston, 
who was excessively cordial and obliging, told him every- 
thing he could think of, and gave him both information 
and advice. Nothing could be more admirable and 
becoming in all ways. He spoke of the Court with great 
moderation, and highly of the Queen’s sagacity. 

The explanations will be matter of difficulty and 
delicacy, for it will be impossible to give the real or the 
whole case. It will be curious to see how these adroit 
old politicians will fence with each other. 

Lord John will have his reward in finding himself for 
the first time really at the head of his own Government, 
and every department under his own control. 


In the new year Sir James Graham’s comments are 


continued to Mr. Lewis. 


January 2, 1852.—You know my opinion of Palmerston, 
and of his conduct both towards his colleagues and 
towards our allies throughout Europe. I was not 
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therefore so much surprised at his dismissal as at the 
patience which had endured so long. 

I see that our friend Cassagnac has become the great 
champion of Louis Napoleon. With his knowledge of 
France and of her revolutions, does he really believe that 
she will consent to be governed by brute force and in 
mute silence, to the exclusion of all talent, whether civil 
or military, from any participation in power? ‘This 
might be possible under the despotism of a conqueror ; 
but the yoke of an adventurer, when panic has subsided, 
cannot long be borne by a gallant people. 

My fear is that he will pander to their vainglory by 
aggressive war, and that before the spell be broken we 
shall be involved in the fray. 


A forecast to be noted. Mr. Lewis replied : 


Your horoscope of Louis Napoleon exactly coincides 
with mine. I am very glad to be confirmed by your 
authority, as I have found that all the wise men to whom 
T had talked on the subject took a different view. 


As regards political prospects at home Sir James 
writes to Lady Graham : 


Lonnon, January 8, 1852. 

IT saw Greville last night. I think that Lord John 
will make up his mind to-day to meet Parliament, but 
without much hope of long surviving the commencement 
of the session. The quarrel with Palmerston daily 
becomes more envenomed on both sides. 

January 9.—I saw Lewis this morning. He brought 
me something like a message from Lord John, expressing 
a wish to see me on the day before the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, that he might make known to me his plan of 
Parliamentary Reform. I gave no encouragement to 
this invitation. The quarrel between him. and Lord 
Palmerston is a very angry one. Many of the Whigs 
side with Lord Palmerston, and I do not think that Lord 
John can long survive the meeting. 

January 10.—There is a lull in the political world. 
Johnny has failed to get any assistance, and must try 
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his fortunes in Parliament with his present Cabinet. It 
is called ‘The Dukery’; the accession from Clumber 
and Inverary would have made the sobriquet complete. 

I think that Clarendon is not well pleased with Gran- 
ville’s promotion. Pam, I believe, will come out a high 
Protestant in concert with Ashley. Lady Granville 
is to have Wednesdays, Lady Palmerston will continue 
her Saturdays. The rival camps under hostile standards 
will thus be pitched. 


Sir James Graham had still to find a seat for the next 
Parliament. Offers came from sundry quarters; one 
from Ireland, in recognition of his courage in opposing 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. 


From Mr. G. B. Roche, M.P. 
January 9, 1852. 

I am much concerned to see by the papers that the 
prospect of your taking office is likely to be foiled by 
a difficulty in securing your return to Parliament. 

Under these circumstances I shall be glad to resign 
my seat for the County Cork, and return you in my place. 
The sacrifice will be amply repaid by the reflection that I 
have been the means of securing to Ireland the services 
of one who so well knows how to serve her. 


Sir James replied : 


I cannot sufficiently thank you for the generosity and 
frankness of your letter. 

Lord John Russell has not recently made to me any 
offer of admission into his Cabinet. The political world 
is much agitated at this moment by rumours without 
foundation. I cannot regret them with respect to myself, 
since they have obtained for me so substantial a proof 
of your confidence and goodwill. I am proud of it, and 
most grateful. But I hope that you may long continue 
the representative of the County of Cork, 

At all events we shall meet as two independent members 
at the commencement of the approaching eventful 
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session ; and I never can forget your most disinterested 
offer, which I do not value less because I am not in need 
of it. I beg you to accept my cordial thanks. 


Palmerston being gone, the session did not begin 
without fresh overtures from the Whigs to Graham, 
which, however, led to no definite result. 


From Lord John Russell 
DowniIne STREET, January 14, 1852. 


I should be much obliged if you would let me have 
some conversation with you on the state of the Govern- 
ment. J should wish Lord Lansdowne to be with me. 


To Lord John Russell 
NETHERBY, January 15, 1852. 

The meeting of Parliament is now so near at hand 
that your measures and course of proceeding must 
probably be settled, and it is now, I fear, too late for 
me to offer an opinion. I donot like the air of untimely 
interference with counsels to which I have been a stranger, 
and which cannot now be changed. On the other hand, 
when you tell me that you wish to see me, and to unite 
me in consultation with Lord Lansdowne, in circum- 
stances of public difficulty, I am unwilling to refuse 
compliance with your request. If therefore on further 
deliberation you think an interview desirable, I will meet 
you at the time and place which may be most convenient 
to you and to Lord Lansdowne. 


From Lord John Russell 
Downine STREET, January 17, 1852. 

I am very much obliged to you for your letter. I feel 
the difficulty of inviting you to share a responsibility 
which you could not undertake without adopting at all 
events all the great lines of our proposed measures. I 
will therefore not open to you the propositions I had to 
make, and not give you the trouble of coming to town. 


To this Graham replied : 
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I think that your decision to avoid official communica- 
tion with me in present circumstances is judicious. It 
is always open to you to confer with me confidentially 
as an old colleague, and you will not find me unfriendly 
or reserved. 


By accident, both statesmen being invited to Windsor 
Castle, they did meet, and offers were made, but for 
the present declined. They included Mr. Cardwell, who 
writes : ‘ 

WHITEHALL GARDENS, January 26, 1852. 

On my return from Oxford I found your note, and one 
from Lord John Russell to appoint an interview. 

He referred to his conversation with you, and said you 
saw difficulties between you as regarded the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill, and also Reform. 

I told him I wished to see a better understanding 
between him and yourself; that Sir Robert Peel had 
in a most touching passage spoken of you in such a way 
as to point you out among his colleagues in the House 
of Commons as the legatee of his opinions ; that I thought 
the public, though ignorant of these circumstances, had 
arrived at the same conclusion, and that I was particularly 
identified by them also with Sir Robert Peel’s memory. 

He said Bouverie told him ‘you liked to be able to 
deal with questions without being fettered by a connection 
with Government, etc.’ 

I told him I did not agree with Bouverie. I said your 
tone to me, as regarded Lord John personally, was always 
friendly. 

In short, what passed was not without an arriére 
pensée, understood, I conceive, on both sides. The offer 
made to me was single. I declined it on the ground that 
it was so. The wider base was in perspective, but not 
directly in debate. 

He wished to know if you were in town, and [ could 
see you. He also said he would prefer my deliberating 
till to-morrow. I said there was no need of deliberation. 


Graham, in reply, pronounced the interview to have 


been satisfactory. 
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Your refusal in present circumstances appears to me 
to have been judicious. It is useless to add new materials 
to a tottering wall; reconstruction is best commenced 
in these cases by pulling down, and Lord John, though 
slow to learn this lesson, will be driven to it at last. 
You omitted nothing which it was desirable to have 
said to him, and you left him exactly under the impressions 
which I have endeavoured to produce. 

The Duke of Newcastle has created great alarm at 
Windsor by his tone on Church matters. I am afraid 
that the Clumber party has given a great advantage to 
Lord John by exciting serious apprehensions on a subject 
concerning which the Sovereign and the great body of 
the people are entirely agreed. 

I am glad that you and I stand on the same ground. 
With the assistance of Lord Aberdeen, if this Administra- 
tion be overthrown, some arrangement may be possible 
between Lord John on the one hand and the Clumber 
party on the other. But the combination of Puseyism 
with politics must be renounced. 

We must endeavour to support Lord John when we 
can do so honestly, to resist him manfully, but not 
offensively, when we think him wrong. His friendly 
advances now made both to you and to me render this 
course both easy and decorous. 


In the chaos of parties speculations were rife as to 
possible combinations. Greville writes : 


January 27.—Lyndhurst tells me Derby is willing and 
able to form an Administration. Suppose they abandon 
Protection—not at all unlikely—what is to prevent 
Gladstone, Herbert, and Newcastle from joining them ? 
That would do. Perhaps Canning would then take the 
Foreign Office, and who knows if even Palmerston would 
not join, with lead of the House of Commons? But 
without the two last Derby and Gladstone might 
aa it. Two-thirds of the ‘Janissaries’! would join 
them. 


+ The body-guard of the Sultans of Turkey. Bentinck’s name 
for steady supporters of Peel. 
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The experiment was soon tried. The Whig Govern- 
ment could not have stood, as it had now stood, for five 
and a half years, without the aid both of Peel’s friends 
and of Palmerston. Palmerston’s was now withdrawn. 
* Bent on revenge ’ he gave the ‘ tottering wall’ a push, 
and it fell. 

It was on February 20 that Palmerston carried an 
amendment on a Government Militia Bill. The majority 
was small, but Lord John took it to mean want of 
confidence, and resigned. Lord Derby at once formed 
a Government, whose attitude towards Free Trade was 
ambiguous. In Lincolnshire one of them, Mr. Christopher, 
told the electors he had accepted office from a conviction 
that it was Lord Derby’s sincere desire ‘ to reverse in a 
new Parliament that policy which had proved so injurious 
to native industry and capital.’ In Buckinghamshire 
Mr. Disraeli, in general terms, promised ‘ those remedial 
measures which great productive interests suffering from 
unequal taxation have a right to demand.’ ‘In the 
Commons, while maintaining that in the opinion of 
Ministers ‘very great injustice had been done to the 
agricultural and other interests in 1846,’ he announced 
that they were not pledged to any specific measure of 
redress, and that no proposal could be made until the 
verdict of the country had been obtained. 

To the Lords the Prime Minister held similar language. 
‘The next election must finally decide, at once and for 
ever, the great question of our commercial policy.’ 

Thus hopes were raised, and apprehensions, of an 
attempt to reverse Peel’s policy of free imports. But 
all hung on the promise of Ministers that they would 
present a clear issue at a general election. 

Meanwhile they took in hand some necessary work. 
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In considering the urgent question of National Defences, 
the new Home Secretary, Mr. Walpole, had access to a 
“secret and most confidential’ paper on that question, 
left by Sir James Graham in 1846 in charge of his suc- 
cessor at the Home Office, Sir George Grey. 

In thanking Sir James warmly for ‘the sight of so 
valuable a document, when he had to consider so difficult 
a subject,’ Mr. Walpole asked permission to show it also 
to the Prime Minister. 

Sir James replied : 


For twenty years of my life I had not a thought con- 
cealed from Lord Derby, and the paper in question was 
written when I was his colleague. 

On every ground, therefore, public as well as private, 
as First Minister and as an old friend, Lord Derby has 
a right to know what was my recorded opinion on 
the subject of National Defences when I was officially 
responsible. 


Thus the personal relations of Sir James Graham with 
the new Government were not unkind. But politically 
it became clear to him that if—as Cardwell had written— 
effect were to be given in the House of Commons to those 
principles which had guided the Administration of Sir 
Robert Peel, it could not be—as Gladstone hoped— 
through the party who had refused to follow Peel, and 
who, if they had the power, had the will to reverse the 
financial and commercial policy which had brought so 
much prosperity to the realm. 

If, therefore, this great question was to be referred to 
the constituencies, Graham was determined that his 
trumpet should give no uncertain sound. 

But where was he to fight the battle? As regards 
one invitation he writes to Mr. Gladstone : 
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March 11, 1852.—It is not my intention to stand 
again for Ripon, and I have made no effort to obtain a 
seat in the next Parliament. Mr. does not clearly 
indicate the place to which his friendly wishes and 
anticipations refer. If that place be Liverpool, the Free 
Trade policy of Sir Robert Peel, which it is my first desire 
to defend, cannot be more efficiently advocated than by 
Mr. Cardwell, and I would not on any account take any 
step or entertain any proposal which might in the least 
degree endanger the security of his seat. 


Meanwhile the question had been raised in Carlisle 
whether it was possible to return two Free Trade members, 
and Sir James Graham had been consulted on the subject. 
He gave his advice, he said, freely, because ‘he had 
no personal interest in the question.’ He writes to 
Mr. Mounsey : 


January 27.—Although I am gratified by your com- 
munication, which proves that some of my old con- 
stituents still regard me, towards the close of my political 
life, with undiminished favour, I am not prepared to 
embark in a contest for Carlisle. 

You must make your arrangements without the least 
reference to me. I have not sought for a seat in the 
next Parliament ; I know not that any one will be open 
to me. It is enough, at my age, to tender my services, 
if my countrymen require them. 


It was not till near the end of March that the feeling 
in Carlisle for their old member, notwithstanding what 
he had written, became so strong that he received a 
requisition to become one of two Free Trade candidates, 
the other of course being a Liberal of more advanced 
views. In response to this, he undertook to address the 
electors, and did so with great effect. He began with 
words that at once propitiated his audience— Well, 
gentlemen,',the wanderer has returned.’ Without more 
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direct reference to his former relations with them, he 
recalled to them his votes for Catholic Emancipation 
and Abolition of Slavery, and his share in the preparation 
and passing of the Reform Bill, in the establishment of 
Municipal Self-government, in the creation of County 
Courts, in Chancery Reform, and in Colonial Reform. 
Above all, he dwelt on having ‘contributed, with his 
departed friend Sir Robert Peel, to supply the people 
with cheap food, and repeal the duties on raw materials 
of manufacture; thus lowering the price of food and 
clothing to the poor and needy.’ 

For the maintenance of that policy, he was prepared, 
as Peel had been prepared, to make a resolute stand. 
As to Parliamentary Reform—large as had been the 
measure of 1832, and pledged though Earl Grey’s Cabinet 
were to rest content with it—after the lapse of twenty 
years Graham was willing to revise the Act, and while 
he must oppose vote by Ballot, he was prepared for 
further extension of the franchise. 

All this was well received in Carlisle, but otherwise in 
London, by ‘the Gladstonian subdivision or main body 
of the Peelites.’? 

Between them and Graham some divergence had been 
shown already by their selecting seats on the Opposition 
side ‘below the gangway,’ while Graham and Cardwell 
had seen no reason why they should not sit on the front 
Opposition bench near Lord John Russell. But when, 
in addition to this, Graham came out at Carlisle supported 
by his old friends the Blue party, and in responding to 
their cordial welcome home was carried a little farther 
perhaps than he had intended, it was more than Gladstone 
could in silence bear. 


' Morley’s Gladstone, i. 420. 
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He read the speech, in The Morning Chronicle, ‘ with 
discomfort and surprise,’ and wrote at once to inquire 
of Graham ‘ whether, on the whole, your expressions are 
accurately reported, or whether at any rate their spirit 
and effect are rendered with fidelity.’ He adds: 


If the report be a just one, and if then, you standing 
with these declarations for the City of Carlisle, and I 
standing such as I am for the University of Oxford, party 
connection were to continue to subsist between us, I 
think you, with your usual frankness, will allow that 
the Derby candidates at the ensuing election would not 
exhibit the only or the most conspicuous antitype of your 
amusing figure of Screw and the Artful Dodger. 

In any case believe me to remain, with undiminished 
warmth of personal regard, 

Always and sincerely yours, 
W. E. GuaDsTone. 


Two more letters complete this correspondence. 


To Mr. Gladstone 
March 29, 1852. 

The report is taken from an adverse local paper. The 
two first passages marked by you are in substance correct ; 
the last passage respecting Ballot, as spoken by me, 
was a stronger and less hesitating declaration against 
secret voting than the words as reported convey. On 
the whole, however, that is my speech, and my opinion, 
as matters now stand. 

You will remember that I have never presumed to 
sway the judgment or to influence the counsels of my 
former colleagues in the Government of Sir Robert Peel. 

I have always felt that my age and position were 
different from theirs; that the habits and connections 
of my early political life, though broken, gave to me a 
bias which to them was not congenial; and since the 
death of our great master and friend I have always feared 
that the time might arrive when we must separate. 

You intimate the decision that party connection must 
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no longer subsist between us. I submit to your decision 
with regret ; but at parting I hope you will retain towards 
me some feelings of esteem and regard, such as I can 
never cease to entertain towards you; and, though 
political friendships are shortlived, having known each 
other well, we shall continue, I trust, to maintain kindly 
relations. 

It is a pleasure to me to remember that we have no 
cause of complaint against each other. 


From Mr. Gladstone 


March 30.—I am unwilling to mix with the deep regrets 
of the present moment anything in the nature of dis- 
putation; when the only object for which it could 
possibly have been useful has become hopeless. I 
content myself therefore, so far as this is concerned, 
with simply recording the opinion I entertain, that the 
‘decision’ to which you refer was really conveyed by 
the speech at Carlisle. 

This note has a purpose more grateful to me, to thank 
you for the unvarying kindness of many years, to ac- 
knowledge all the advantages I have derived from com- 
munication with you, to accept and re-echo cordially 
your expressions of goodwill, and to convey the fervent 
hope that no act or word of mine may ever tend to impair 
those sentiments in my mind, or in yours. 


All will accept Mr. Morley’s comment, that ‘ the tem- 
porary parting was conducted with a degree of good 
feeling that is a pattern for such occasions in politics.’ 

Whose decision it was that party connection must 
cease is another question, on which opinions may differ. 
Mr. Gladstone consulted with the Duke of Newcastle, 
Goulburn, and Lord Aberdeen. All three opposed his 
first wish that Lord Aberdeen should go at once and 
tell a meeting of Peel’s friends ‘how they stood 
upon Graham’s speech.’ All three, according to Mr. 
Gladstone, joined in an instruction to a Whip of the 
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party that he should tell any one who might come that 
‘they looked upon their political connection with Graham 
as dissolved.’ 

But Lord Aberdeen’s understanding of what passed 
was less severe than Mr. Gladstone’s. 

Also, if the report from ‘an adverse local paper’ had 
caused any doubt, in Carlisle or in London, as_ to 
Sir James Graham’s attitude towards Reform, it was 
removed by a letter from him defining on what terms 
alone he would consent to stand. 


To Mr. G. G. Mounsey 
April 11, 1852. 

My conditions are that I do not canvass ; that I spend 
no money beyond what is strictly legal; and that no 
pledges are exacted from me as to my political conduct. 

As to Free Trade my opinions are express and un- 
questionable. As to Reform, I was one of the authors 
of the great measure of 1832, and I have admitted that 
it must be revised, in consequence of the introduction 
of Lord John’s Bill. I am opposed to Ballot and to 
Triennial Parliaments. But no revision of the franchise 
can be in my opinion satisfactory which does not provide 
for its extension both in counties and cities. In cities 
continued residence and rating for a fixed period appear 
to me as at present advised the best basis on which an 
extension of the franchise can be safely rested. 

But a new Reform Bill is not now before Parliament. 
The matter at issue is Free Trade or Protection. 


The growth of friendly relations at this time between 
Russell and Graham is shown by the following letters : 


From Lord John Russell 
June 26, 1852. 
I could not express to you at the time the pleasure 
you gave me by taking my defence against the host of 
critics who assailed me. It is sometimes very dispiriting, 
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when one’s only motive is to improve the laws and effect 
a public benefit, to receive nothing but abuse and de- 
traction, and since George Grey has been absent I have 
been constantly left undefended when assailed. 


To Lord John Russell 


I am glad when it is in my power to say or do anything 
which is agreeable to you. 

You have no reason to be pained by the puny attacks 
of malevolence and detraction. The services which you 
have rendered to your country are memorable and lasting ; 
envy may do its worst, but your fame will live in history. 

The past is well stored, it is beyond the reach of fortune ; 
the future is dark and uncertain, but your principles 
will lead you right, and will sustain your character, 
whether official power be granted or withheld. 

My hope is that henceforth our communications may 
always be friendly and unreserved. 


Sir James Graham was returned for Carlisle at the head 
of the poll, and received many letters of congratulation, 
among them one from his nephew, Lord Dufferin. 


I have read your speech, and I have made my mother 
read it, and a nobler and more touching one no faithful 
servant of the country has ever made from any hustings. 

Although perhaps amid the storm and contest of your 
public life more of the shouts of your enemies have reached 
your ears than of the thanks and blessings of those for 
whom you fought, and whose cause you have made 
triumphant, yet I am certain in the after-time men will 
feel and acknowledge how much you have wrought for 
the good of England, and how generously and how 
bravely you have served the people. 


From Mr. Greville 
I was glad to see your election go off so easily, but sad 
havoc has been made of the Peelites. 
The fate of the rejected Peelites was not shared by 
Peel’s son, who had acted on Graham’s counsel. 
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From Mr. Frederick Peel 


The contest at Bury has ended most fortunately for 
my interests, and I feel how much I am indebted to you 
for the advice and encouragement you gave me to accept 
the offer of its representation. 


Mr. Gladstone also retained his seat, but not without 
a fight, and, as his biographer notes, ‘not as a Liberal.’ 
Of that, however, Graham, in his kind felicitations, 
takes no notice. 


To Mr. Gladstone 


I cannot deny myself the pleasure of congratulating 
you and Alma Mater on your triumphant return. I am 
glad that this Bucolic has been brought to so innocent 
an end. The Warden of Merton may again give his 
undivided attention to the Hebdomadal Board, and may 
return to quiet enjoyment. 


Fortunate senex, hic inter lumina nota 
Ht fontes sacros frigus captabis opacum. 


But your hands are greatly strengthened by this victory 
for the coming fray. 


This chapter, including as it does the temporary 
severance from Mr. Gladstone and his few followers, 
may be fitly closed by letters from and to Mr. Roebuck, a 
politician who took pride in his independence of political 
parties. His overture to Graham, and Graham’s frank 
and definite reply to it, may help to show more clearly 
what was his personal position in the crisis caused by 
the General Election of 1852. 


From Mr. Roebuck 
LrEps, July 20, 1852. 
To you I look to be the leader of the Liberal party in 


the coming Parliament. Lord John will never again 
unite us, take my word for this. Lord Palmerston, 
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though popular, wants the support of the sedate portion 
of politicians. You would, I believe, gain after a while 
general support. 

I know that some difficulties lie in your path, but with 
your ability and power over the House of Commons 
those difficulties can be overcome. Let me be frank, 
and put my finger upon what I really believe will alone 
stand in your way, I mean seriously. You will not dare 
enough. If you will have courage, and put confidence 
in the good sense and good feeling of your countrymen, 
you may guide us all for many years to come.... 

The first great question will be the extent of the suffrage 
in any future Reform Bill... . My own confidence in the 
people is so great as to make me ready to acquiesce in 
granting the widest suffrage, but I am prepared to take 
one much narrower than I believe will be eventually 
obtained. 

The next great difficulty is the Ballot, and any Liberal 
Ministry which hopes to retain power must leave this 
question open—they need go no further. 

Regarding commercial reforms and law reforms there 
will be no difficulty or disagreement. I fancy I should 
have no difficulty in making you agree with me even in 
my schemes of colonial rule. 

The chief rock ahead is the Church, and more especially 
the Church in Ireland ; but in practical questions agree- 
ment even here might be attained. 

When you proposed your plan of education in the 
factories, I stood by you spite of the Dissenters, spite 
also of my own belief that you had not selected the wisest 
plan. 

Now then for the first practical step. 

There ought to be a meeting before the meeting of 
Parliament. By this I mean not a meeting of everybody, 
but of a select few, such a number as might frame a 
plan after discussion—decide upon a programme upon 
which to appeal to the country. These persons so meeting 
ought to be selected from all shades of liberal opinions ; 
a spirit of narrow or family cliquism would ruin all. 

Now can you not be the great Commoner? I am not 
in the habit of saying flattering things, and I hope you 
will believe me sincere when I say that I really think 
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the great part is now within your grasp, that you have 
the requisite mental powers to perform it, and if you 
will pluck up courage and essay it, you will succeed. 

As to the result of the elections I am not myself 
sanguine. Free Trade is safe, but Lord Derby may be 
safe also. If so, we must act as an Opposition. Let us 
act as a combined Opposition, under a leader who will 
vigorously guide and support us. Be you that leader. 


To Mr. Roebuck 
NETHERBY, July 21, 1852. 

I am always gratified by very friendly communica- 
tions which you address to me, because I rely on your 
sincerity, and value highly your abilities and truth. 

On this occasion I think you wrong in two particulars. 
You underrate the importance of your own position in 
the House of Commons, and you overrate the influence 
which I possess. We will not, however, discuss either 
of these points; they rest on opinion, which is variable, 
and they ought not to affect public conduct proceeding 
on fixed principles, which are immutable. 

My desire is earnest and sincere to see the Liberal 
Party in the new House of Commons firmly united and 
acting in concert ; and I would gladly contribute all the 
aid in my power to reconcile differences, and to secure 
an effective and honest combination. But personal 
jealousies and antipathies are rife, and there is at the 
present moment no general concurrence of common 
interests strong enough to counteract these baneful 
influences. 

I am not swayed by any such passions, but I cannot 
conceal from myself the truth that I am not the person 
who could assuage them in others. 

The terms which subsist between Lord John Russell 
and me are friendly; he knows my opinions generally 
on the present state of affairs, and my remembrance of 
his past public services obliterates the recollection of 
bygone differences. I believe that he and I are mutually 
disposed to act cordially together in opposition to Lord 
Derby’s Government; to secure and to extend the 
operation of Free Trade; to enlarge the Suffrage; to 
promote Education; to check nomination and corrupt 
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influences at elections ; and to improve the administration 
of justice by the amendment of the law. These are 
noble objects, for which good men may honestly combine, 
though they may differ as to the precise extent to which 
they would carry Reform, if they possessed power. Such 
general agreement is sufficient for an Opposition : but not 
for the formation of a Government. 

For my part I infinitely prefer a good and united 
Opposition to a weak and divided Government; and I 
believe that greater advantages may be gradually and 
safely won for the public by the exercise of power without 
office than by the possession of office without power. 

Be this, however, as it may, in the present temper of 
parties no more can now be done than to come to an 
agreement on the course to be adopted when Parliament 
meets; and for this purpose I am most anxious that 
communications should be opened among the chiefs of 
different sections which concur in opposing Lord Derby’s 
Government. 

I am disposed to think with you that Free Trade is 
quite safe, and probably that Lord Derby is in no im- 
mediate danger. The duties, then, of an Opposition are 
those for which we must be prepared ; and, as in 
administration the liberties of the people must be 
promoted; so in opposition the principles of good 
government must be respected. 

But once for all I declare that I cannot be ‘ the great 
Commoner,’ or ‘the leader.’ Circumstances forbid it, 
into which I cannot enter. While I remain in the House 
of Commons I shall labour to the best of my ability to 
serve the public faithfully: I seek no pre-eminence ; 
I have no object of personal ambition. 

The friendly tone of your letter merits an answer 
without reserve, and I have given it. No retrograde 
movement is possible ; I have no anxiety on that head. 
The general march of good government is certain, what- 
ever may be the head which directs it. I am quite 
content with my station in the ranks. 


CHAPTER VIII 
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aad for a while politically—whether by his 

own speech at Carlisle, or by the action taken upon 
it by Mr. Gladstone—from most of his late colleagues, 
Sir James Graham at this time conferred much with 
his old Whig ally, Lord John Russell, but most unre- 
servedly with the chief Peelite friend who had not politi- 
cally cast him off, Lord Aberdeen. 

The correspondence with Lord John, by kind permission 
of his family, will be used here freely. Leave has been 
given also for extracts from Lord Aberdeen’s letters, but 
they mostly await publication by his son, Lord Stanmore. 


To Lord John Russell 
Netuersy, July 17, 1852. 

Lord Derby will be unable to do any mischief, except 
by an attempt to rule without power. 

The question must be raised not with respect to persons 
so much as with regard to measures ; not only a new 
Administration must be formed, but a definite policy 
must be provided and announced. 

Finance, Reform in the Representation, and National 
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Education are probably the groundwork on which this 
policy must be based. : 

Religion and Ballot are the stumbling-blocks which 
stand in the way of a general agreement. 

Newcombinations, uniting such heterogeneous materials 
as those of which the Opposition will consist, cannot 
readily be accomplished. Yet some such attempt should 
be made soon after the close of the elections, when 
it will be evident that Lord Derby does not com- 
mand a majority. If he be allowed to rule when in a 
minority, our representative form of government is at 
an end. 


From Lord John Russell 


THE GarRT, CALLANDER, July 19, 1852. 


The questions you raise are very serious, and three 
months are not too much in which to consider them. 

The very first thing of all is to ascertain whether 
Gladstone and Sidney Herbert would act with the Whigs, 
and whether the two could act with the Radicals. 

On Free Trade we should all be agreed. On Parlia- 
mentary Reform I believe the Peelites would be disposed 
to go as far as I should. 

I do not think I could act with Cobden or Bright in 
office, certainly not with the latter—on reduction of 
establishments we entirely differ. But with Molesworth 
and those like him I could very well act. 

On Education I believe nothing can be done that 
disturbs. the existing system in England. It may be 
extended and improved. 

Now as to mode of execution, supposing a large party 
were agreed on these general outlines. 

It might be wise to say in answer to the Speech from 
the Throne that the policy pursued since 1842, and es- 
pecially the great measure of 1846, had been eminently 
beneficial, and would be the guide of our commercial 
policy in future. 

After that, Disraeli might still bring forward his 
measure. [I cannot imagine it can be otherwise than 
the greatest delusion, or such a disturbance of our whole 
financial system that it must be blown out of water, 
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To Lord John Russell 


NETuersy, July 22, 1852. 


Your first inquiry is, whether Gladstone and Sidney 
Herbert would act with the Whigs in combination with 
the Radicals. 

You will remember Gladstone’s displeasure occasioned 
by my coalition with a Radical at Carlisle. 

The abrupt manner in which he repudiated all political 
connection with me has rendered our subsequent com- 
munications reserved and indirect. Herbert and I are 
on friendly terms, but his intimate alliance is with Glad- 
stone. They agree not only on political, but also on 
religious questions, and they will act together in the 
strictest concert. I know nothing of the present state 
of their feelings and opinions, having had no intercourse 
with them since I left London. 

The conduct of Lord Derby towards the remnant of 
the Peel party at the recent elections, and the open war 
waged against Gladstone and Herbert themselves, cannot 
fail to have widened the breach between them and the 
Government, and I have little doubt of their disposition 
to attack and to defeat Lord Derby. 

To speak frankly I do not, however, believe that they 
would be found willing to serve in an Administration of 
which you were the head. I think that they would serve 
together with you as leader of the House of Commons, 
under some peer who by common consent might be 
acceptable as Prime Minister. 

The general outline of measures traced in your letter 
might probably be regarded as satisfactory by some of the 
Peelites, though I suspect they will boggle at a new Reform 
Bill with schedules A and B. Yet without these schedules 
themeasure would commandno popular favour, and without 
cordial popular support no new Reform Bill can be carried. 

Economy in the public expenditure, to the utmost 
degree consistent with the maintenance of necessary 
establishments, is surely a principle of good government 
which cannot be impugned. The question, What are 
necessary establishments ? varies year by year with the 
fluctuation of our foreign relations, and with the vicissi- 
tudes of our Colonial Empire. 
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I have never had any intimate communications with 
Cobden or Bright. 

I have received a letter from Roebuck within the last 
week, urging me to take a prominent part in concerting 
a combined Opposition before the meeting of Parliament. 
I have answered him by declaring that I am anxious to 
promote concert by friendly communications among the 
different parties of which the Opposition must be com- 
posed, but that for myself I decline any conspicuous 
part. I added that you and I are on friendly terms, 
and that you are in full possession of my opinions. 

There may be strong objections to the ultimate objects 
supposed to be entertained in some quarters ; but surely 
it is not prudent on account of past differences to shut 
out from a new combination any one who may be willing 
to accede to the principles and to the measures on which 
the united action is for the present made dependent. 


From Lord John Russell 
THE Gart, July 23, 1852. 

I wrote yesterday to Lord Aberdeen, and requested 
him to ascertain what line Gladstone, Sidney Herbert, 
and the Duke of Newcastle would be inclined to take. 

I told him that for my part I was ready to forego any 
claims of mine to office. Iam perfectly ready to support 
a new Government of which I shall not be a member. 
I am not ready—I never shall be—to lead the House of 
Commons again for a peer Prime Minister. Great affec- 
tion for Melbourne induced me to go on when J and all 
his colleagues were against the then existing corn laws. 
But I would not accept the same position again. 

Besides, I should not be the best person for such an 
office. ‘The Radicals, the Irish Brigade, and some of the 
Whigs would prefer any one else to me; so that my 
personal degradation would be a sacrifice to no purpose. 
Whereas, if I were out of office, the new Prime Minister 
would be free to choose an acceptable leader for the 
Commons. 

July 24.—George Lewis, I am sorry to see, thinks the 
Ballot would remedy the evils of which he complains. 
I am convinced it would not, but would tend to lower 
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the character of our people. If men are to vote secretly 
that they may sell their corn dear, or buy their bread 
cheap, our whole Government will get degraded. 

Let me add my congratulations on your son’s marriage. 
She is a charming person.! 


To Lord, John Russell 

July 26.—I do not believe that Ballot would be a 
safeguard against bribery. It is most specious and 
attractive as a defence against undue solicitation ; and 
if the cases of abuse of power and intimidation at the 
late elections be numerous and clearly proved, the demand 
for Ballot will be irresistible, however hazardous the 
experiment may be. 

I greatly prefer a Free Trade Amendment, embracing 
the policy both of 1842 and 1846, to any other motion 
which has yet been suggested. The conflicting language 
used by different members of the Government on the 
hustings demands the assertion of this principle. It in 
no way impedes the production of the promised measures ; 
on the contrary it is a significant hint that no time must 
be lost in bringing them forward. 


All such letters, including Roebuck’s, Sir James showed 
to Lord Aberdeen. On Lord John’s refusal to lead the 
House of Commons for a peer, Graham observed : 

The answer is distinct and final. It is not possible 


to press on a gentleman what beforehand he declares 
to be ‘ personal degradation.’ 


In reply Lord Aberdeen warmly approved of concert 
with Lord John. Roebuck’s letter also he regarded as 
‘a good sign. If the Radicals have the sense to be 
moderate, much might be done. Probably they are 
greatly divided among themselves.’ 

So were the Whigs. Of them Graham writes : 


Tufnell told me that a great portion of the old Whig 


1 Lady Hermoine St. Maur, daughter of the Duke of Somerset. 
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party would not serve in a Government, or support it, 
if Lord John were the head. He evidently was recruiting 
for adherents for Lord Lansdowne. 

I quietly urged the necessity of satisfying Lord John. 
I dwelt on his superior claims and merits as a Reformer. 
Tufnell was somewhat shaken, but maintained that Lord 
John could not at present return to power as Prime 
Minister. 


Further light is thrown on Sir James Graham’s 
policy by a letter to Lord Dunfermline, formerly, as Mr. 
Abercromby, Speaker. 


To Lord Dunfermline 
GROSVENOR PLAczE, August 5, 1852. 

The view which both Ellice and you take appears to 
me in the main accurate and just. 

With proper care the Reform Act of 1832 might have 
been sufficient for our day. But after the Queen’s 
declaration from the Throne at the opening of the last 
session, that this measure required revision, and after 
Lord John Russell’s late attempt by legislation to amend 
it, any effort to resist change would be an absurdity ; 
and, if the task of revision is to be undertaken, I can be 
no party to a sham. 

The work must proceed in good earnest, and the 
flagrant imperfections left untouched in 1832 must be 
rectified. Disfranchisement must begin anew, and a 
higher number of electors must be fixed as the minimum 
for retaining the privilege of returning members. 

I prefer for boroughs the municipal franchise of resi- 
dence and rating to any annual value of inhabited houses. 
And in redistributing rights of representation I am of 
opinion that regard must be had to other claims than 
those of numbers ; that, at the risk of introducing a new 
principle, station acquired by superior intelligence and 
industry must be favourably considered ; and that repre- 
sentatives must be given to Universities both new and 
old, possibly to the Inns of Court, and other chartered 
and scientific bodies, and to East India proprietors and 
holders of Bank Stock. 


- 
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I have reason to think that the Radicals would not 
be averse to a compromise of this sort. 

Ballot is the great stumbling-block in the way of an 
agreement with them. On that point they are inexor- 
able, and public opinion is gravitating towards it. The 
bribery and intimidation which have disgraced many 
recent returns will give increased force to this popular 
demand. 

But the Whig aristocracy will demur to the first step, 
and will refuse to disfranchise. I do not see, therefore, 
how a Government based on sound principles can 
be formed, even if the Opposition be strong enough to 
overthrow Lord Derby. The groundwork of the con- 
federacy against him must be Reform and Progress. 

It is vain to look back ; but the force of circumstances, 
and the acts of public men, have in the last generation 
broken up the foundations of party. Our Parliamentary 
Government has from the Revolution downwards rested 
on party, and it is not strange that the whole edifice 
should be shaken when the basis has been suddenly 
destroyed. It may be possible to underpin the tottering 
wall, but time and caution, and a master’s skill, are 
wanted for this critical operation: and where shall they 
be found ? 

Lord John Russell is perfectly aware of my opinions, 
which are very much in unison with Ellice’s and with 
yours, and he does not materially differ from us. I am 
afraid that the Whig grandees will be dissentient, the 
Conservative Liberals alarmed, and the middle classes, 
now in possession of supreme power, not openly, but at 
heart unwilling to share it. 

If so, Lord Derby will be master of the field for a time, 
the battle of extremes will recommence; the end is 
certain, but I do not wish to see it. While I still take 
part in public affairs, my voice will be raised for what 
I consider reasonable and right ; and popular concessions 
such as I have glanced at appear to me in present cir- 
cumstances far less dangerous than uncompromising 
resistance. 

You may communicate this letter to Ellice, but other- 
wise it is only to an old friend that I could have written 
in confidence with such entire absence of all reserve. 
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To Lord Aberdeen 

August 5.—Ellice has received letters from the Duke 
of Bedford and from Lord Melbourne. From his com- 
ments on them I collect that some scheme has been 
launched for a junction between Palmerston and Lord 
Lansdowne, to which it is hoped that the Peelites, to 
my exclusion, may become parties, and which will ulti- 
mately embrace a large portion of the Whig aristocracy, 
and many of the present supporters of Lord Derby. 

The basis of this arrangement is resistance to a dis- 
franchising Reform Bill, and the adoption of one which 
shall have the semblance of change with the minimum 
of the reality. This is not stated in terms, but I infer 
it from many expressions used by Ellice, who condemns 
the project as dangerous if not impracticable. 

It appears that Lord John is a stranger to this project, 
and will not be included in its arrangements. The plan, 
so far as I can unravel it, is crude, and will come to 
nothing. I do not think that the Duke of Newcastle 
or Gladstone will be parties to a sham Reform Bill. 

August 6.—I saw the Duke of Bedford this morning. 
It is quite true that Palmerston has opened a negotiation 
for placing Lord Lansdowne at the head of a Government, 
which would include many of the Whigs, all the Peelites 
willing to join, and possibly some of the Derbyites. 

I scouted the notion of the possible success of this 
scheme. I pointed out that it could have no attractions 
for you and me, that it would not be acceptable to the 
Peelites generally, and that probably Lord John was not 
So anxious again to be united with Palmerston in the 
Queen’s service as to become the supplicant of Lord 
Lansdowne. All this had occurred to the Duke’s own 
mind, or when presented carried conviction, for he left 
my room without a doubt that the Palmerston device 
must be a failure. 

The Duke was aware of the state of your relations with 
Lord John, and expressed his satisfaction. I told him 
that his brother and I are also on friendly terms, and 
he seemed glad to hear it. 


To Lord Dunfermline 
August 11—On the overthrow of Lord Derby’s 
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Government, an Anti-Reform Administration may be 
formed of some Whigs who are enemies to disfranchise- 
ment, of Palmerston, who always hated Reform, possibly 
of some Peelites who may partake of these views, and 
probably of many Derbyites, who dread ‘the deluge.’ 

There will also be formed an effective Opposition, 
whose watchword will be Progress and Reform; and 
we shall arrive at new combinations and a legitimate 
division into two parties, by the natural course of events, 
which ebb and flow like the tide, between the extremes 
of oligarchy and of democracy. But democracy is the 
flood, and will prevail. 


To Lord Aberdeen 


I have seen Lord Clarendon and the Duke of Bedford. 
Clarendon’s personal preference leads him to Lord John ; 
his fear of democracy and of an efficient Reform Bill 
almost disposes him to regard with favour the Lansdowne 
transaction, and to use his influence with Lord John to 
become a party to it. But he sees the impossibility of 
reconciling Palmerston and Lord John, and he has 
ascertained that Palmerston will not leave the House 
of Commons, where he is resolved to hold and improve 
his ground. 

I read to the Duke of Bedford my correspondence with 
Lord John, and the letter in which he speaks of ‘ personal 
degradation.’ The Duke was glad that I had raised the 
point, but commended my discretion in not pushing it 
farther in writing. 

He asked me, Who was the peer to be preferred? I 
answered that the Queen and Lord John must decide 
that question. 


From Lord Aberdeen 


August 15.—I have heard again from Lord John. He 
does not allude to the Lansdowne project, but says he is 
quite aware of the objections made to him as Prime 
Minister. He adds that, if he were to lead the House of 
Commons, he would be as obnoxious to the Irish and 
Radicals as if he filled the office of Prime Minister. He 
says that, if I would undertake the concern, he should be 
ready out of office to give me his cordial support. 
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To Mr. Ellice 


August 17—As matters now stand, we must await 
events. The interchange of friendly communications 
has tended to smooth personal difficulties in many 
quarters. 

My communications with Lord John are frequent, 
unreserved, and friendly. What is more important, 
Lord Aberdeen and he are on terms of confidential 
intercourse, and if any combination of the Peelites and 
Whigs can be effected it is now in the right train. 

I have more fear of Palmerston, and of that portion 
of the Whig aristocracy which is really hostile to Reform. 
Aberdeen and the Peelites are at heart much more Liberal. 
But any division in the Liberal ranks will render the 
triumph of a Tory Government certain. For my part, 
both by forbearance and by active exertion, no effort 
shall be omitted to promote concord. 


From Lord John Russell 


August 18.—I had George Grey here yesterday, and 
showed him the letters of Lord Aberdeen, the Duke of 
Newcastle, and Mr. Gladstone. 

He came to my conclusions: that Lord Aberdeen 
already agrees with the Liberal party, that the Duke 
of Newcastle does so in all essential points, and that 
Mr. Gladstone is only anxious to unite with the Tories. 

With respect to my own position, all I have said is 
that I could not be leader in the House of Commons for 
a peer Prime Minister. 

My own plan of Reform was to take the second members 
from forty or fifty of the smaller boroughs, giving the 
seats much as you propose. 

As to a Schedule A, provided it were small, I should 
not myself object. But the consent of the Whig party 
would be a sine qud non with me. 

I induced the party, much against their will, to agree 
to support Sir Robert Peel’s repeal of the Corn Laws ; 
and I rather think they would agree to a Schedule A. 
But if they did not, I would not propose it. 

I am quite ready to support Lord Aberdeen as Prime 
Minister, if the Liberals prefer him to me. 
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To Lord Aberdeen 


August 25.—In a letter from Lord John which I enclose 
he makes a strange admission, and avows an unexpected 
resolution. 

The admission is that he had great difficulty in per- 
suading the heads of the Whig party to agree to the 
repeal of the Corn Laws; thereby establishing the con- 
summate skill of Peel, who would not undertake to carry 
that measure until he had committed the Whig party 
to the support of it—a precaution which now turns 
out to have been by no means superfluous. 

The resolution which surprises me is that he will not 
be a party to any entire disfranchisement, even of the 
smallest. boroughs, ‘without the consent of the Whig 
party ’!—which, being interpreted, means Calne, Arundel, 
and Morpeth, without the consent of Lord Lansdowne, 
the Duke of Norfolk, and Lord Carlisle. 


From Lord John Russell 


October 23.—In answer to the letter which I enclose 
I went to see Lord Lansdowne, and told him that per- 
sonally I had no objection to serve under him, quite the 
reverse; that circumstances might render it the only 
easy solution of an entangled problem. He said that if 
he communicated my answer, as I desired, to Lord 
Palmerston, it would expose him to fresh solicitations. 

So far from desponding, I am in high spirits. 


From Mr. Lewis 


October 25.—The Government can hardly go on long 
with their present cast of parts, and a junction with 
Palmerston, Gladstone, the Duke of Newcastle, and 
Sidney Herbert seems the most likely mode of giving 
them strength. 

This, however, would amount to a complete recon- 
struction of the Government, and would alter its character. 
Lord Derby might be First Minister in name, but if 
Palmerston were to lead the House of Commons he would 
in fact guide the policy of the Government. He would 
be the real Prime Minister. 

Neither he nor Lord John will give way to the other. 
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He would make a very good War Minister, but he increases 
the difficulty of preserving peace. 

I am told that the [Irish] Brigade intend that you 
should be their leader. 


To Lord John Russell 


October 30.—Lord Aberdeen does not believe that 
Gladstone and the Peelites are prepared to join Lord 
Derby. But he thinks that the Government will make 
up their minds to adopt Peel’s policy, and to declare it! 
‘ After this a junction would be possible.’ 

I suspect that Gladstone’s eager desire to carry a Free 
Trade Amendment is a wish to secure this very possi- 
bility. It is the removal of the barrier which separates 
him from Lord Derby. 

Palmerston would prefer the Lansdowne arrangement. 
But failing this he would join Lord Derby rather than 
remain much longer out of office. 

The Duke of Newcastle is a Reformer, and has views 
and objects of his own, with strong Liberal tendencies, 
and has no affinity to Lord Derby. Sidney Herbert will 
be much perplexed if Gladstone and the Duke part 
company. 

Palmerston, I think, is anxious to carry Gladstone 
and Herbert with him to either camp. 

Joe Hume and Cobden on the one hand, and the Irish 
Brigade on the other, render the confusion in the state 
of parties ludicrously complete. The ball will open with 
a country-dance in which no one has secured a partner. 

Your courage and gaiety are undeniable, when in the 
midst of all this you have no fears, and your spirits do 
not droop. 


From Mr. Gladstone Sir James Graham had received 
a friendly acknowledgment of congratulations on his 
re-election for Oxford. 


July 30.—I am afraid you must have set me down as 
an ingrate, but I am at present imperfectly represented 
in London by a housemaid ; thence it is that your most 
kind letter has only just reached me. 
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It leads me away from subjects of care, thought, and 
contention, to pleasant recollections of the long train of 
kindnesses which I have ever received from you, and 
which I hope always as now to reciprocate with cordial 
attachment and regard, whether in these difficult times 
I may be able to follow in your footsteps or not. 

I see you consider that the Government should be 
allowed to produce their measures, in which I agree. 

It has of course become my special duty to study that 
very formidable-looking blue book which has summed 
up the labours of the Oxford University Commission ; 
and a most laborious study it is, but at the same time 
one of the deepest interest. The University is a little 
world, and has its history as complete and as complex 
in all departments. This one feels most of all when the 
question is about reforming it. I wish I could hope 
that you would have time to give your mind to the 
subject. With the invitation I have supplied the warning. 

So far as I have yet got, I think the Report one of the 
ablest productions submitted within my recollection to 
Parliament, but the proposals of change too manifold 
and complicated. 


The move to be taken on the Address was now 
matured. 


From Lord John Russell 


August 25.—Mr. Gladstone is of opinion that if we are 
not invited in the Address to deliver an opinion on the 
recent commercial policy, we ought to have an amend- 
ment for that purpose. Mr. Cobden tells Charles Villiers 
that if I do not take this course, he will. 

Much will depend on the Irish Brigade. If they wait 
to see what Disraeli will bring them, they will decline 
to vote for a Free Trade motion. If they would prefer 
you and Lord Aberdeen to Derby, they would support 
you if yow were to make such a motion. Can you 
ascertain ? 


To Lord John Russell 


September 1.—I still think that the discordant speeches 
VOL. If. 12 
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of Ministers at their elections render an assertion of 
principle necessary ; and an amendment may be so framed 
as to make it difficult for any honest Free Trader not 
to support it, yet impossible for Ministers to treat it as 
a vote of want of confidence. This double object should 
be kept steadily in view, both in wording the amendment 
and in selecting the person by whom it is to be moved. 

I do not think that either you or I should make the 
motion. I incline to the opinion that it would best be 
made by Charles Villiers, who is entitled to precedence 
on account of the consistent and prominent part he took 
in advocating Repeal of the Corn Laws. 

I have no safe or direct means of access to the Irish 
Brigade. 

The best thing would be general concurrence in an 
arrangement to wait on the Government, to watch their 
movement, and to compel an early and full disclosure of 
their financial and commercial policy, making no Oppo- 
sition motion so long as it can be avoided. 

If this concurrence be not possible, the next best thing 
is an Amendment to be moved on the Address by Charles 
Villiers, affirming the policy of 1842 and of 1846, but 
carefully avoiding any declaration of want of confidence. 


To Lord Aberdeen 


September 15.—Gladstone seems uneasy on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House, even below the gangway. So 
nice is the equipoise of his balanced opinions that he 
wishes to be, he says, ‘on the Liberal side of the Con- 
servative party rather than on the Conservative side of 
the Liberal party.’ 


From Lord John Russell 


September 22.—In the midst of all this I hope you and 
I shall act together. We have a railway to Windsor 
which parts into two lines at Barnes and meets again 
beyond Richmond. So may our two courses in politics 
be. You have gone by the loop line, and I have gone 
by the Richmond line ; but we set out together, and may 
come together to the end of our journey. 
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To Lord John Russell 


September 24.—I observe with pleasure your kind ex- 
pressions as to the future. We commenced public life 
ae and I feel that I am drawing to my journey’s 
end. 


At this time Lord John Russell considerably raised 
his reputation as a statesman by an eloquent, judicious, 
and successful speech in support of what in private he 
preferred to call Whiggism, but advocated now in public 
under the more imposing name ‘ Conservative Progress.’ 
Among the admirers of this manifesto was Graham. 


Let me join [he writes] in the general tribute of praise 
which your speech at Perth has won from all the friends 
of a Liberal policy. He who says the right thing at the 
right time and in the right way bends occasions to his 
will, and this you have succeeded pre-eminently in doing. 
We shall have a good start at the opening of the session, 
and an immense advantage is already gained. 


On the nature of Sir James Graham’s new relations 
with Lord John Russell some explanations now passed 
between him and Lord Aberdeen. 


Happo Houss, September 27, 1852. 

I return your correspondence, from which I perceive 
that your alliance with Lord John, offensive and defen- 
sive, is now formally signed and ratified. 

I have no objection to this, but I think our respective 
positions are somewhat modified by it, which it may be 
as well to explain. 

I have great respect for Lord John, and should very 
much desire to see him at the head of a Government 
surrounded by a portion of Peel’s friends. Both he and 
they are already informed of this desire on my part. 
But, if insuperable obstacles arise in the way of its com- 
pletion, I am not desirous, as an alternative, of seeing 
him at the head of a Whig-Radical Government. I hope 
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I am not deficient in liberal views either at home or 
abroad, but I cannot altogether renounce my Conservative 
character. 

I think you told the electors at Carlisle that you ceased 
to be a Peelite at Peel’s death. Now this event makes 
no change in me, except indeed that it makes me painfully 
sensible of the want of his guidance. I am thoroughly 
convinced of the necessity of a Government of progress, 
and am prepared to advance more rapidly than probably 
was ever contemplated by Peel himself. But this pro- 
gress must be Conservative in principle. You may fall 
back upon Whiggism, in which you were bred, but I was 
bred at the feet of Gamaliel, and must always regard 
Mr. Pitt as the first of statesmen. 


To Lord Aberdeen 
NETHERBY, September 29, 1852. 

Since Peel’s death I have concealed nothing from you, 
and you have been privy to every communication that 
has passed between me and Lord John. I have shown 
no eager desire to jom a Whig Government, and while 
Lord John was in power I stood aloof from him. 

On every ground, personal and political, I am opposed 
to the Derby-Disraeli Administration; and though I 
have no particular wish to exalt Lord John, or to replace 
him at the head of affairs, yet I do not hesitate to prefer 
him, if this be the alternative, to the Government now 
in office, and I have declared my readiness to combine 
with him in fighting the battle of opposition. 

I do not think I said at Carlisle ‘I ceased to be a 
Peelite when Peel died.’ But what I did say at Carlisle 
with respect to progressive reform and popular govern- 
ment was at once repudiated by the Peelites, you alone 
with Cardwell refusing to forego all political connection 
with me. 

I have had to fight for my seat in the House of Com- 
mons, and | cannot fail to vindicate my declared opinions. 
Lord John has naturally made advances to me in pro- 
portion to the degree in which these opinions coincided 
with his own. 

To say the truth, I have felt all along, and I think 
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Lord John has felt, that your tone towards him was more 
confiding and conciliatory than mine. 

I should be sorry indeed if I thought that I were 
removed by one hair’s breadth farther from you. The 
tie with my other colleagues in Peel’s Government was 
cut by their own act and desire. Indeed, by common con- 
sent, after Peel’s death, it was admitted and understood 
between me and them that our position was different, 
and that eventually our courses might be divergent. 


From Lord Aberdeen 
October 8, 1852. 

Your situation is so different from mine that the 
allegiance you have sworn may be natural enough. But 
in me it would be quite unsuitable. I may possibly 
agree with Lord John hereafter as cordially as yourself, 
but it must be as a Liberal Conservative, and not as a 
Whig. 

I adverted to this difference of position between us as 
a matter of fact, but which did not involve the necessity 
of any difference of cpinion or conduct. 

I regret, however, that your recent declaration seems 
to widen the separation between yourself and Peel’s 
friends, which it has always been my hope and desire 
to close. J did not approve of the whole of your Carlisle 
speech; but I made full allowance for the situation in 
which you were placed, and utterly rejected all share in 
the manner in which it was received by some of our 
friends. I thought it possible that by maintaining the 
same friendly relations with all I might be the means of 
bringing you once more together. 

I still go on hoping against hope, and will not resign 
this prospect, which you well know is not entertained 
by me to the exclusion of Lord John, but quite the 
contrary. I consider him to be an essential element in 
any such union. 


To Lord Aberdeen 


October 9.—There is no use in weighing with over-nicety 
the exact measure of our mutual confidence, kindness, and 
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goodwill. It suffices that they are unbroken and un- 
diminished ; and I rest happy in the persuasion that no 
event is likely to occur which will disturb the perfect amity 
now subsisting between us. 

I think that you and I shall be spectators of the 
public game much more than active players, and by- 
standers may take a deep, interest in it, and even differ 
as to the best mode of playing it, without a quarrel. 

We have no rival ambitions, no different objects. Our 
early training and predilections were not alike, but our 
present views and opinions are similar, and our past 
attachment to the common friend whom we have lost 
was equally ardent and sincere. In the evening of life, 
when the heat of passions is abated, and when the shadows 
of recollection are prolonged, such circumstances as these 
are not wantonly disregarded, and they are pledges that 
we shall continue friends till the close of the day, which 
cannot be far distant. 

The allegiance to Lord John, which you say I have 
sworn, is strictly limited to conjoint opposition to the 
present Government. I have changed no opinion, I 
have submitted in no degree my future course to his 
dictation. He believed that I was one of his competitors. 
I have relieved his anxiety on this head, but I have not 
promised to be his vassal, and my independence is very 
dear to me. 


From Lord Aberdeen 


October 12.—I will not dwell on the subject of your new 
relations with Lord John. Between us I trust they cannot 
make the slightest difference; but between you and 
Peel’s friends, who do not feel towards Lord John as I 
do, the case is otherwise. 

Your separation from them is now complete; and 
although I will not abandon the hope of seeing a reunion, 
the difficulties of any connection beyond that of social 
intercourse are greatly increased. 

At any rate your position is simple and well defined. 
Mine is somewhat more complicated, because I am not 
prepared to renounce the confidence of Peel’s friends and 
former colleagues. 
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Warned by this correspondence of the risk of his 
attitude being misunderstood, Graham prudently de- 
clined to attend a political dinner given by Lord John 
as a party leader. 


To Lord John Russell 


November 1.—You press me to come to your dinner. 
I am most reluctant to decline, but the truth must be 
told—real friendship cannot exist without it. A dinner 
given by you on the eve of the Address must be regarded 
as a move of a political character. 

You know my readiness to act cordially with you in 
opposition to Lord Derby, but I am not prepared to enter 
into any ulterior arrangements; whereas my presence 
at your political dinner at this juncture would be mis- 
construed into a visible sign of some such willingness. 

I shall endeavour to prove by my public conduct that 
my absence is not to be traced to any unfriendly 
motives. The frankness of this letter is the best proof 
that my feelings are far different. 


From Lord John Russell 
November 2, 1852. 

These accounts of foreign affairs, and of the state of 
our navy, are far from pleasant, and I did not include 
them when I said I was in high spirits at the state of 
public affairs. 

Perhaps half my delight arises from the freedom I feel 
from that weight which ten months ago pressed upon 
me, when Tories, Peelites, and Manchester Radicals were 
all desirous of upsetting the Government, and no one 
cared to defend it except myself. Derby is now the 
cock-shy in my place. 

But [I have more rational grounds. 

1. Free Trade, so long contested, and some time in 
jeopardy, is now safe, suckled by the very wolf which 
opened its jaws to devour it. 

2. Whatever may be the divisions of parties, there is 
a clear majority of the House of Commons against the 
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old Tory notions of government, and against the new 
Radical notions of the Constitution. 

How this majority will crystallise, and what Ministry 
it will support, are problems to be worked out. 

You seem to have had for the last three or four years 
a belief’ that Hume and his party might be reconciled, 
and amalgamated with Whigs and Liberal Conservatives. 
This I never believed. But I believe that neither Hume, 
Cobden, nor Bright can form or lead a compact party, 
and that those who agree in many of their opinions will 
give their practical support to men less extreme and 
more judicious. 


To Mr. Lewis 


November 2.—I have stated to Lord John without 
reserve my reasons for declining to take a part in this 
political demonstration. 

My hostility to Lord Derby’s Government admits of 
no doubt. My willingness to co-operate with Lord John 
in Opposition is equally manifest. I do not choose to 
give any pledge, express or implied, as to ulterior inten- 
tions or arrangements. I shall reserve to myself the 
utmost freedom of independent judgment wherewith to 
deal with future contingencies as they may arise. 

I care little for the imputation of false motives. Lust 
of power and of place has not been my besetting sin, 
and I shall endeavour so to act as to defy slander. 


From Lord John Russell 
PEMBROKE LopcE, Vovember 3, 1852. 

I am sorry you don’t dine with me on the 10th, as I 
shall, or may, have much need of your counsel. 

Cobden, Gladstone, and I may all take different views 
of the language which Derby and Disraeli may put into 
the Queen’s Speech. I shall endeavour to agree with 
Gladstone. 

My not giving a dinner would have been equivalent 
to that degradation which Mr. Crawford proclaimed was 
to be my fate. But there is no obligation for you to 
attend the dinner, and I shall nevertheless expect your 
cordial co-operation. ’ 
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On this subject Sir James writes to Lady Graham : 


GROSVENOR Pracz, Movember 12, 1852. 

My DEAREST Fan, 

As I anticipated, my presence last night was quite 
unnecessary, and the real struggle is postponed by common 
consent until the week after next. 

Although I hate these repeated journeys, I long to 
return home, for I feel here like an outcast and a stranger 
in my own house, when separated from you and the 
children. 

Lord John was civil, but somewhat reserved, and my 
refusal to attend the dinner has rekindled the old senti- 
ments towards me in the bosoms of the Whigs, in which 
love is not the largest ingredient. 


The amendment was now drafted by Graham’s pen. 


To Lord John Russell 


I met at Lord Aberdeen’s the Duke of Newcastle, 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, Mr. Gladstone, and Sir John Young. 
I stated to them the substance of our conversation on 
Mr. Villiers’ motion. I submitted the words on which 
you and I had agreed, and we had no difficulty in coming 
to a satisfactory decision. 

They would have wished that the promised measures 
of the Government might have been brought forward 
without even the appearance of obstruction; but they 
admitted all the difficulties of the case, and assented to 
the determination that the motion shall be made. 

We made some verbal alterations. I now send the 
copy, in my handwriting, to which they have given their 
assent. They are of opinion that the motion cannot be 
made in a better or safer form. 

Sir John Young believes that it will be carried if the 
Whigs and Radicals give a cordial support. I hear that 
the [Irish] Brigade will vote for it. 


[Enclosure] 


That it is the opinion of this House that the policy 
of unrestricted competition, firmly maintained and 
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prudently extended, will best enable the industry of the 
country to bear its burden, and will thereby most surely 
promote the welfare and the contentment of the people, 
and that the House will be ready to take into consideration 
any measures consistent with these principles, which, in 
pursuance of Her Majesty’s gracious speech and recom- 
mendations, may be laid before it. 


From Mr. Lewis 
November 15, 1852. 


I quite concur in vour view. The Government brought 
Charles Villiers’ notice upon them by that oracular sen- 
tence in the Speech, and by their determination not to 
admit that they had changed their opinions. 

The best thing that can happen would be that the 
motion be made in moderate terms, that it be supported 
with able speeches and strong facts, that it be opposed 
in that querulous, whining, petulant tone which this 
Government assume on all occasions, that it be carried, 
and that the Government stay in and open their budget. 

When Lord Derby, George Bentinck, and Disraeli were 
attacking Peel, their public virtue was of the most austere 
kind—of such a fibre that Cato the Censor would have 
thought it too rigid. But now, when the smallest portion 
of their own discipline is applied to them—when a single 
leaf out of their sermon-book is administered to them— 
they instantly fall to complaining and snivelling, and 
say that all opposition is obstructive and unfair. 


Contrary to Graham’s advice, the resolution by Villiers 
was so worded as to give the Government some excuse 
for saying they could not possibly accept it. Mr. Disraeli 
therefore moved an amendment, on which Graham writes : 


To Mr. Gladstone 


November 20.—I have attentively considered Disraeli’s 
amendment, and I have made up my mind to support 
the original motion. I cannot refuse my assent to the 
unequivocal assertion that the Free Trade policy, es- 
pecially including the repeal of the Corn Laws, is ‘ just, 
wise, and beneficial.’ 
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I am not prepared to limit to ‘the working classes ’ 
the statement of its good effects. I believe them to 
have been national. Moreover, I prefer the words of 
a tried friend to the cause. I regard with jealousy the 
tardy admissions and measured phrases of a convert. 
In a word, when Free Trade is at stake, I would rather 
act with Charles Villiers than with Disraeli. 


But later Palmerston also moved the very aménd- 
ment—put into his hands by Gladstone and Herbert— 
which Graham had drafted, and thereupon Lord John 
wrote : 


It was very unfair of Palmerston to produce your 
resolution. But my opinion is, that to set things straight 
we ought to advise Villiers, in concert with Mr. Gladstone 
and Sidney Herbert, to offer to withdraw his resolution, 
provided Disraeli would do the like. 


Villiers declining, Graham could not but vote with 
Palmerston, for his own words against those of Villiers. 
The vote was awkward, but the result was to secure the 
assent of the Government to a motion that ascribed the 
prosperous state of the country to Free Trade. The 
majority was overwhelming—468 to 63. And so the 
nation has stood committed, for half a century since, 
to the enlightened commercial policy of Peel. 

After the division Mr. Lewis wrote : 


November 28.—The course of the last debates was 
untoward. If Charles Villiers had adopted your draft, 
and had stuck to it, everything would have gone right. 
As it was, the House blundered at last into the right 
decision. 

It would clearly have been a great mistake to turn 
out the Government by an indirect blow before they 
are committed to their Budget. 

The debate was well sustained by the Opposition. 
On the ministerial side there was nothing but Disraeli’s 
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wonderful argument to prove that the Protectionists had 
never been Protectionists. 


Next day Mr. Disraeli made a formal proposal to Lord 
Palmerston to join Lord Derby’s Government. He 
declined, saying ‘that he could not do so singly, and that 
the Peelites with whom he was acting showed no dis- 
position to do so.’ Without fresh aid, therefore, Disraeli 
produced his long-expected Budget. His speech was 
brilliant, but his financial proposals, as Graham had 
predicted, did not bear debate. The compensation 
offered to the agricultural interest proved illusory and 
impracticable. On the first division the Government 
sustained defeat, and instantly resigned. 


1 Ashley’s Palmerston, ii. 256. 


CHAPTER IX 
1852-53 


Lord Aberdeen summoned to form a Coalition Government—By 
Graham’s Advice declines a Joint Commission—Lord John 
Russell’s Doubts—His Proposal to lead the House of Commons 
without Office—Graham objects—Palmerston declines Office— 
Afterwards accepts—Scramble for Cabinet Rank—And for 
Minor Appointments—The Cake too Small—Graham’s Ulti- 
matum—Re-election for Carlisle—Gladstone’s Budget—New 
Reform Bill. 

A GAIN the attempt was to be made to form a joint 
Government of Whigs and Peelites. In 1851 it 
had failed for the reason reported curtly by Lord John 

Russell to his colleagues: 

Lord Aberdeen and Sir James Graham object decidedly 
to any legislative measure on the subject of the Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill. This puts an end to the negotiation.’ 


The statesmen then commanded by the Queen to find 
out what was possible were, on behalf of the Whigs, Lord 
John Russell, on behalf of the Peelites Aberdeen and 
Graham. Afterwards Whig overtures had been made 
separately to Graham, but declined. Now, on Lord 
John’s own suggestion through his brother,’ the Queen 
sent for two peers—Lansdowne and Aberdeen. 

But, as Coalition Governments are rare, the whole 
story of the formation of this one may well be given 
from a journal kept at the time by Sir James Graham. 

1 Walpole’s Life of Lord John Lussell, ii. 127. 


2 Tbid., p. 161. 
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December 17, 1852.—In consequence of a defeat on 
the Budget Lord Derby’s Government determined to 
resign, and Lord Derby went to Osborne to notify this 
determination. 

December 18.—A messenger arrived with letters both 
to Lord Lansdowne and to Lord Aberdeen, directing 
them to wait on Her Majesty together without delay. 
Lord Lansdowne is suffering from gout, and could not 
leave London. Lord Aberdeen, unwilling to take the 
advantage of going alone, notified to Her Majesty that 
he awaited further orders. 

Lord Aberdeen had called at Lansdowne House, and 
came to me immediately afterwards. Lord Lansdowne 
was gratified by the considerate delicacy which restrained 
Lord Aberdeen from hastening to Osborne without him, 
and opened pretty freely on the state of affairs. 

He intimated that he was not desirous to undertake 
the duties of Prime Minister. He admitted that he had 
been much pressed to do so by Palmerston and others ; 
that he was opposed to further measures of Parliamentary 
Reform ; that he was aware of the probable unwilling- 
ness of some of Peel’s friends to serve under him; and 
that on the whole he considered Lord Aberdeen best 
fitted for the task at this juncture. He requested Lord 
Aberdeen to go to Osborne without him, if H.M. again 
required his attendance, and he promised in general 
terms his co-operation and assistance, in arriving at a 
settlement with the Whigs. 

An intimation dropped from him that he anticipated 
a joint commission to Lord Aberdeen and Lord John 
Russell for the formation of a combined Administra- 
tion. 

I strongly urged on Lord Aberdeen the impolicy of 
accepting any such joint commission. His relative 
position with Lord John required the undivided con- 
fidence and full authority of the Crown. Any offer 
made by him to Lord John, if spontaneous, would be a 
pledge both of his personal regard and of his liberal 
policy. Mere submission to the will of the Queen on his 
part would be regarded by Lord John as a proof of 
Royal favour rather than of his personal regard, and 
they would start as co-equals if not as rivals, the seed 
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of early differences thus being sown at the commence- 
ment. 

Lord Aberdeen assented to my reasoning, and assured 
me that he would only accept undivided authority. 

Dined with Sidney Herbert. Met Duke of Newcastle, 
Gladstone, Goulburn, and Cardwell. I expressed a 
strong opinion that no Government could be safely 
formed without a previous agreement among the members 
of the Cabinet on the subjects of renewal of the Income- 
tax, and of Parliamentary Reform ; it was not necessary 
to fix details, but the principles, of no discriminating 
duty in the one case, and of disfranchisement to a limited 
extent in the other, appeared to me indispensable pre- 
liminaries. Not much difference of opinion among 
us on these points. 

December 19.—Lord John Russell called on me after 
Church. He told me that Lord Aberdeen had gone to 
Osborne this morning in obedience to the Queen’s com- 
mands. Lord John was about to open to me his views 
with respect to the relative positions of himself and of 
Lord Aberdeen. I stopped him at once, and said that, 
without unkindness or undue reserve, it was premature 
for him and me to discuss this particular point. The 
Queen’s intentions were yet unknown. I was certain 
that Lord Aberdeen would see no person on his return 
until he had communicated with Lord John; and that 
after that interview, when the Queen’s pleasure was 
known, and when Lord Aberdeen had stated his feelings 
and wishes, if Lord John wished it, I would communicate 
with him most unreservedly. 

We then discussed measures, and I found no difference 
in the conclusions at which we had separately arrived. 
He agreed with me in thinking that an offer should be 
made to Palmerston, if the ministerial arrangements 
proceeded. 

He complained somewhat of Gladstone’s appeal to 
the ‘ Conservative ’ country gentlemen in a strain which 
sought reconciliation. He said that these men were 
his bitter opponents, and he knew not how this double 
union was to be effected. 

I answered that the severance of the more liberal 
portion of the Conservative county members from 
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Lord Derby and Disraeli was of vital importance ; and 
that this was the time, and Gladstone the person, for 
effecting so great a good. At parting he said, ‘I shall 
be anxious to hear what are the Queen’s commands.’ 

I called on the Duke of Newcastle, and talked with 
him fully and freely on all the leading topics of my 
conversation with Lord John. It is clear that the 
Peelites under Lord Aberdeen are ready to go as far in 
the Liberal sense as Lord John desires; but under 
Lord John they will not act, though they are willing to 
act with him. The question now is, Will Lord John 
act under and with Lord Aberdeen ? 

December 20.—Saw Herbert early. He had received 
certain information that Palmerston, if not included in 
the pending arrangement, would place himself at the 
head of the Opposition in the Commons. He thus shows 
us the point of his sword, and hopes by threats to prevail. 

Met Bright in the street on Saturday. He told me 
that if the new Government would pledge itself to 
progressive reform—‘ moderate as you please, but 
progressive ’—he and Cobden would support it, 

I observed that we had abated a nuisance, and that 
we must not allow it to be reconstructed. Bright fully 
assented. He said that he and his friends were no 
candidates for office. 

I remarked that great political power permanently 
excluded from office was neither natural nor safe. He 
did not deny this proposition, but intimated that the 
time had not yet come. 

Went to the House of Commons. Resignation of 
Ministers announced by Mr. Disraeli, who made some- 
thing like an apology for certain uncivil expressions 
used by him towards me in a late debate. I accepted 
it at once, declaring the offence to have been unprovoked, 
and therefore, I presumed, unintentional, and I readily 
forgave it. : 

In the House of Lords Lord Derby made a most 
unusual attack on Lord Aberdeen in his absence. He 
sang the praises of Lord Malmesbury, and declared 
himself the victim of a factious combination. 

Walked from the House with Herbert. From him 
I learnt that Lord John Russell, having met Lord 
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Aberdeen in the Park, volunteered the declaration that he 
was willing to lead the Commons and accept the seals 
of the Foreign Office under Lord Aberdeen. Lord 
Aberdeen jumped at the offer, commended its generosity, 
and closed with it on the spot. He went to Osborne, 
announced Lord John’s generous offer, and relying on 
it accepted the Queen’s commission to form a Govern- 
ment. He returned last night from Osborne, and saw 
Lord John, who did not retract his offer. 


Here it is only fair to note that Graham’s record 
differs somewhat from the story as told in the Life of 
Lord John Russell. 

On the authority of a diary of Lady John Russell, 
Sir Spencer Walpole reports Lord John as having said 
to Lord Aberdeen only that ‘ he thought he should accept 
office under him.’ 

But Lord Aberdeen wrote to Lord John : 


When you voluntarily expressed such an intention 
the day before I went to Osborne, you relieved me from 
all doubt. When I returned from Osborne on Sunday 
night, I found you precisely in the same frame of mind.' 


And this Lord John apparently did not deny. It 
may be observed also that, according to his biographer, 
the retractation was chiefly on account of health. Lady 
John wrote to a sister that the Foreign Office would kill 
her husband in six months. According to Sir James 
Graham it was put more upon another ground. 


December 20 [Monday].—This morning early Lord 
John went to Argyll House and declared to Lord Aberdeen 
that reflection and consultation with some of his friends 
had convinced him that the act of submission on his 
part was not consistent with his honour, and that, 
though he would support Lord Aberdeen’s Government, 


1 Walpole, Life of Lord John Russell, ii. 169. 
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and advise his friends to join it, he could not be a member 
of it. 

Lord Aberdeen remonstrated, and told him that if 
he had known this on Saturday, before he saw the Queen, 
he should have acted differently. 

Lord John finally took time till to-morrow to make 
up his mind. 

Ten p.m.—Lord Aberdeen confirms in every parti- 
cular the account given to me of Lord John’s promise 
on Saturday and of his retractation this morning. Lord 
Aberdeen informed the Queen this evening of this sudden 
change of purpose on Lord John’s part, which may 
render the success of Lord Aberdeen precarious. Lord 
John is to give his final answer to-morrow. 

He proposed this afternoon to sit in the Cabinet and 
to lead the Commons, but not to hold any office. There 
is no precedent for this course. It avoids vacating 
the seat, and it destroys the equal terms and the common 
interest which ought to unite colleagues. This proposal 
is inadmissible, but it is an approximation to the first 
intention, which was generous and correct. 

December 21.—Heard from Ellice. Lord John’s de- 
cision still doubtful. ‘Home influences’ are said to 
be strong, and the pride of the Whig party revolts at 
an act of submission to ‘an old Tory.’ 

Lord Aberdeen told the Queen that Lord Lansdowne 
would have advised her to associate Lord John with 
Lord Aberdeen in the commission to form a Government ; 
but he added that he must also inform Her Majesty 
that he must have declined any such divided authority, 
for the emergency required her concentrated confidence 
and entire sanction. 

The Queen and Prince at once adopted the view taken 
by Lord Aberdeen, and before he left the Closet he kissed 
the Queen’s hand as her First Minister. 

The Queen wrote a letter in flattering terms to Lord 
John, making a strong appeal to his patriotism and 
self-denial in present circumstances. But the power 
exclusively confided to Lord Aberdeen has fluttered 
the dove-cote. 

Lewis called. He tells me that Lord John is disposed 
to revert to his original decision, and to serve under 
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Lord Aberdeen. The Reform Club has got an inkling 
of his vacillation. Their indignation is unmeasured 
and loudly expressed. 

Lord Aberdeen called on me. He stated that Lord 
John had positively refused to accept the seals of the 
Foreign Office, alleging his inability to bear the fatigue. 
He then proposed to lead the Commons without any 
office, but with a place in the Cabinet. Lord Aberdeen 
objected to so great an innovation, but Lord John 
pleaded the example of the Duke of Wellington under 
Sir Robert Peel, while Lord Hill was Commander of the 
Forces, and the Duke leader of the House of Lords. 

The Duke was himself an exception to all rule ; more: 
over, the Lords are not the Commons, and the principle 
of popular election being necessary in confirmation of 
the choice of the Crown where ministers in the House 
of Commons are concerned does not apply. 

Lord Aberdeen by my advice will make the acceptance 
of some office by Lord John and the vacating of his seat 
a.sine qua non. 

The seals of the Foreign Office have been offered to 
Lord Clarendon. Lord Aberdeen called on Palmerston, 
and proposed to include him in the arrangement. 

Palmerston was gratified by the offer, but declined it. 
He said that he and Lord Aberdeen had stood so long in 
hostile array one against the other that it was too late 
now to join, and the combination in his opinion would 
not be creditable or beneficial to either party. He added 
that, if there were no other objection, his reluctance to 
agree to any further Reform of Parliament would be an 
insuperable one. 

Lord Aberdeen opened to me the choice of the Home 
Office or the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. I gave 
my consent to neither the one nor the other. 

I promised to call on him to-morrow, when Lord John’s 
ultimatum will be known. I do not like the look of this 
drama. The infusion of aristocracy and of old Toryism 
will be too strong. 

There was a question of inviting Sugden to retain 
the Great Seal. Lord John protested, and Lord Aberdeen 
gave way. Cranworth is to be moved into ‘ the marble 
chair,’ if the formation be not cut short. 
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December 22.—Met Lord John Russell at Lord Aber- 
deen’s this morning. He announced his ultimatum in 
a written form, that he would lead the House of Commons 
and sit in the Cabinet, but hold no office; vacating, 
however, his seat by immediate acceptance of the Chiltern 
Hundreds. 

Lord John’s proposal would seem to be obnoxious to 
many decisive objections. He creates a new office,—the 
leadership of the House of Commons with a seat in the 
Cabinet, not held at the pleasure of the Crown, and 
exonerated from the necessity of vacating the seat in 
the House of Commons, whereby popular control may 
be eluded. 

It is true that Lord John in the present instance 
proposes to accept the Chiltern Hundreds. But it is 
a voluntary homage paid by him to a great constitutional 
principle, which others in the same position may hereafter 
set at nought. The commanding position of Leader 
of the Commons without the toils of office will soon be 
eagerly sought; no necessity for accepting the Chiltern 
Hundreds will exist; and henceforth the new leader, 
under similar circumstances, will not be very willing 
to vacate his seat. 

But what will be his relations to the Crown, to the 
First Minister, and to the country ? 

He will owe nothing to the favour of his Sovereign, 
while he wields the whole power of the democratic body. 
He will not be on equal terms with his colleagues. His 
relations to the country will not be less anomalous. His 
power will be great, his immediate responsibilities small. 
He holds no office, and presents no assailable front ; yet 
he may sway the counsels of the State in the most fatal 
direction. 

In the person of Lord John Russell these evils are not 
to be anticipated, but when I look at the precedent to 
be established I recoil from it with apprehension. 

If failing health disqualify Lord John from discharging 
the duties of a single office, is he prepared to admit that 
he never again can be Prime Minister sitting in the 
House of Commons? The supreme control over every 
department, and the weight of care and anxiety which 
are the lot of the First Minister of the Crown, are not to 
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be compared with the duties of the Foreign Office ; 
and he who shrinks from the lighter burden must be 
prepared. to renounce all desire of the greater charge. 

December 23.—Lord John has yielded, and is now 
willing to take the seals of the Foreign Office. Palmerston 
also has reconsidered his refusal, and will now most 
probably accept the Home Department. There is no 
room for Disraeli and Lord Derby. Otherwise we had 
better all kiss and be friends. 

I have great faith in the strong cohesion of office ; 
otherwise it might be difficult to bind together the 
materials of which the Cabinet will be composed. 

It will embrace, however, great administrative talent 
and debating power, and will present a more formidable 
front to the Protectionists than they had believed possible. 
The difficulties of agreement as to Parliamentary Reform 
are the seeds of future dissension. 

The Government may be considered as formed. Seven 
Peelites, five Whigs, one Radical, compose the Cabinet, 
John Russell and Palmerston will balance each other, 
and it may be possible with skill to rule between them. 
It is a powerful team, but it will require good driving. 
There are some odd tempers and queer ways among 
them, but on the whole they are gentlemen, and they 
have a perfect gentleman at their head, who is honest 
and direct, and who will not brook insincerity in 
others. 

I called on Palmerston to offer my congratulations 
on our reunion, and to express my cordial desire that 
we might co-operate as well as we had done in the Cabinet 
of Lord Grey. He was courteous, but rather embar- 
rassed. He appeared to think the opposition which 
awaited us formidable. What would it have been if 
he had led it, in concert with Disraeli ? 

We shall all look somewhat strangely at each other 
when we first meet in Cabinet. 


So far the negotiation between principals from opposite 
camps had gone as smoothly as could well be expected. 
But when it came to distribution of offices and of Cabinet 
rank, unfortunately it was otherwise, Painful altercations 
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as to rival claims came near to breaking off the intended 
union. The journal proceeds: 


December 24.—Lord John Russell most unexpectedly 
raised fresh difficulties this morning on the ground that _ 
the Whigs were not represented in the new Cabinet 
sufficiently. He proposed at one coup an infusion of 
three additional Whigs, and talked of Lord Carlisle as 
the fittest person for the Lieutenancy of Ireland. It 
became necessary to make a stand, and to bring the 
Whigs to their ultimatum. 

Lord Aberdeen consented to Lord Granville as President 
of the Council, and proposed that Lord Lansdowne 
should sit in the Cabinet without an office. This pro- 
posal, which reduced the Whig addition from three to 
two, saved the Board of Trade for Cardwell, but excluded 
both him and Canning from the Cabinet. Lord John 
did not regard it as satisfactory, and fought the point 
so long and so pertinaciously that the new writs could 
not be moved to-day, and the House was adjourned till 
Monday. Towards evening, at the instance of Lord 
Lansdowne, Lord John Russell yielded an unwilling 
assent to Lord Aberdeen’s last proposal : and the Cabinet 
is now definitely constituted. How it will work Heaven 
knows, but the experiment will now be tried. 

Molesworth enters the Cabinet with the Queen’s 
full assent. He stipulated for the right to support 
Ballot, as heretofore, to which Lord Aberdeen gave his 
assent. 

The Radicals cannot say that they have been over- 
looked in the comprehensive arrangements. It is indeed 
a tesselated pavement. 

December 25.—Lord John Russell is very much annoyed 
by the disparaging tone of the articles in The Times, 
which, while it supports Lord Aberdeen, attacks him 
and the Whigs. He is still also dissatisfied with the 
exclusion of Lord Clarendon and of Sir George Grey from 
the Cabinet, and thinks that the Whig share of the spoil 
is insufficient. 

It is melancholy to see how little fitness for office is 
regarded on all sides, and how much the public em- 
ployments are treated as booty to be divided among 
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the successful combatants. The Irish PO RDM Si also 
is still a matter of contest. 

I discussed these matters with Lord Aberdeen and 
Lord John at Argyll House ; if we three were left alone, 
we could easily adjust every difficulty ; it is the inter- 
vention of interested parties on opposite sides which 
mars every settlement. I asked Lord John ‘whether 
we should get the concern on its legs, and whether it 
would run.’ He answered doubtfully, and led me to 
think that he did not expect it would be of long duration. 

We spoke of Reform, and of the known objections 
to any decisive measure entertained both by Lord Lans- 
downe and by Lord Palmerston. Lord John said he 
relied on my support, and thought that Lansdowne 
would retire from the Cabinet, if it adopted a new Reform 
Bill. 

December 26-—We had a meeting at Argyll House 
this evening with Lord John Russell and Mr. Hayter, 
and the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Herbert. We finally 
settled the list of subordinate members of the Government 
and of the Household. 

The same wrangle continues for places, and the same 
unabated jealousy of Whigs against Peelites. The list, 
however, is almost finally settled, and for good or for evil 
the Government is formed. 

December 27.—The Whigs returned to the charge, and 
claimed in a most menacing manner a larger share of 
the minor offices. 

Sir Charles Wood and Mr. Hayter came to me in the 
first instance, and tried to shake me individually in my 
opinion. I was stout, and combated all their arguments, 
which assumed an angry tone. We came to no satis- 
factory conclusion in my house, and the discussion was 
adjourned to Lord John’s. 

I found Lord John more amenable to reason, but the 
whole arrangement was on the point of being broken off. 

It was one o’clock, the House of Commons was to meet 
at two by special adjournment, and the writs were to 
be moved punctually at that hour. Sir Charles Wood 
intimated that unless some further concession were 
made the arrangement was at an end, and that the 
moving of the writs must be postponed. 
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Then came Graham’s ultimatum. 


I said that I should go down to the House, and make 
then and there a full statement of the case, and recall 
by telegraph my address 40 the electors of Carlisle, 
which declared my acceptance of office. This firmness, 
coupled with my rising to leave the room, brought the 
gentlemen to reason. Hayter was sent to the House 
of Commons, and moved the writs. 

December 28,—The contest as to minor offices was 
renewed, with equal pertinacity, but with less effect 
after the moving of the principal writs. 

A battle was fought for the Great Seal of Ireland, which 
was ultimately yielded to Brady, the ex-Whig Chancellor. 
This concession was no sooner made than an attempt 
to force Redington as the Under Secretary for Ireland 
was commenced. He, being a Catholic, had consented 
to the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, against his private 
judgment, and in defiance of his co-religionists. This 
appointment would have been war with the Brigade, 
and it was necessary to refuse it peremptorily. 

The dissatisfaction of Lord Clarendon and Lord John 
was keenly expressed, but was ultimately mitigated by 
the offer to Redington of the Secretaryship to the Board 
of Control. 

I have never passed a week so unpleasantly. It was 
a battle for places from hostile camps, and the Whigs 
disregarded fitness for the public service altogether. 
They fought for their men as partisans, and all other 
considerations, as well as consequences, were disregarded. 

Lord Aberdeen’s patience and justice are exemplary. 
He is firm and yet conciliatory, and has ended by making 
an arrangement which is on the whole impartial, and quite 
as satisfactory as circumstances would admit. Disraeli’s 
observation is true that ‘the cake is too small for us.’ 


This unpleasing scramble, which gave too much 
reason for Disraeli’s gibe, is described by Sir James 
Graham from the Peelite point of view. Sir Spencer 
Walpole states fairly the grounds on which the two 
parties rested their conflicting claims: 
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The Whigs not unnaturally supposed that, as they 
contributed the bulk of the support on which the new 
Ministry relied, they should be adequately represented 
in the Cabinet. The Peelites, brushing away mere 
numerical considerations, pointed to the ability of their 
own leaders.! 


Those who wish to judge whether the distribution was 
fair will be guided probably by their own opinions as to 
which is the more important ground for assigning office— 
the amount of support that candidates may bring, or 
their personal fitness for the duties. 

Both points usually come into consideration. When, 
for example, Sir Robert Peel formed his great Government, 
he included several old Tories, not as equal in capacity to 
men whom he left out, such as Herries and Disraeli, 
but as commanding more support. On the present 
occasion both parties chiefly concerned were to be re- 
presented. But looking to the vast interests at stake 
upon the capacity of Parliamentary chiefs—especially 
chiefs of the two great spending Departments, Army 
and Navy, and of the Exchequer—most modern thinkers 
will hold that it was right to select them for personal 
fitness rather than in proportion to the voting power 
of their supporters. No leading Minister, perhaps, brought 
with him fewer adherents than Mr. Gladstone; but was 
that a reason why, after his conspicuous triumph over 
Mr. Disraeli’s budget, the country should have been 
deprived of his own great budget of 1853 ? 

Lord Clarendon and Sir George Grey (who had _ lost 
his seat) were left out of the Cabinet for a time, but so 
were Lord Canning and Mr. Cardwell. 

For administrative capacity, no member of the new 


1 Life of Lord John Russell, ii. 165. 
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Cabinet had a better record than Sir James Graham. 
In his journal he modestly omits to say what office he 
took, and why. The Home Secretaryship, he says, 
was offered to him, and the Chancellorship of the Ex- 
chequer. The latter was not only offered, but pressed. 
‘We are trying,’ writes Mr. Gladstone, ‘ to press Graham 
into that service’; and again, ‘notwithstanding the 
Royal wish [in favour of Mr. Gladstone] we pressed 
it on Graham; but he refused point blank.’ ‘ His 
constitutional dislike of high responsibility,’ writes 
Mr. Morley, ‘perhaps intervened.’ Sir James Graham’s 
papers do not show what guided his choice. But with 
his mind much occupied, as it was at this time, by the 
question of National Defence, and being well aware 
of the shortcomings of the Navy, especially as regarded 
a supply of seamen, he may have felt that at the 
Admiralty he could render best service to the State. 

As regards Lord John’s offer to lead the Commons 
without office, ‘most of Lord Aberdeen’s friends, and 
many of Lord John’s,’ says Sir Spencer Walpole, ‘ held 
that the arrangement was both new and unconstitutional, 
and they deprecated it on this ground.’ Graham’s 
argument to that effect had impressed Lord Aberdeen, 
but later he wrote to Lord John : 


My great desire to agree to whatever may be most 
agreeable to yourself, and my belief that you must be a 
better judge in this matter than myself, would induce me, 
if possible, to get over these scruples. I know, however, 
that some of our colleagues entertain a very strong 
opinion on the subject, and I have reason to believe that 
the Queen would regard any such arrangement with 
feelings of great repugnance.! 


* Walpole, Lefe of Lord John Russell, ii. 168, 
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Lord John replied, not over civilly, ‘I have weighed 
all such objections, and find them frivolous and super- 
ficial.” Upon this Lord Aberdeen allowed him, after 
resigning the Foreign Office, to lead the House without 
office, until he got Lord Granville to vacate for him 
the Presidency of the Council. 

Graham’s journal ends with the closing year : 


December 29.—The Cabinet dined with Lord Aberdeen. 
The dinner passed off pleasantly enough; the conver- 
sation general, and with no relation to business. At 
the close of the evening Gladstone raised some discussion 
as to the Income Tax, and a Committee of Cabinet was 
appointed to inquire and to prepare the draft of the 
measure. The Committee consists of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Lord Lansdowne, Duke of Argyll, Sir 
Charles Wood, and myself. This will be a pleasant 
little addition to the labours of the Admiralty. 

December 30.—Left London for Netherby. The nomi- 
nation [for re-election] at Carlisle will take place on the 
Ist of January. May it be a happy New Year! 


1853 


The new year began cheerily enough for Graham. 
At his re-election he gave full swing to the Liberal 
tendencies which had alarmed and for a while alienated 
Gladstone. 


To Lord Dunfermline 
NETHERBY, January 2, 1853. 

I was yesterday re-elected without opposition, and 
encouraged by the hearty goodwill and enthusiasm of 
an immense popular assembly. 

I encountered a Chartist, whom Lord Lonsdale had 
sent from London in the hope of dividing the Liberal 
party. The Radicals stood true to a man, and refused 
every temptation. The Tory candidate was thus baffled, 
and never ventured to appear. On the hustings I had 
only to contend with the Chartist. 
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I acted on your principle, and reasoned frankly and 
confidingly with the multitude on the several points of 
the Charter, as if we had been in council, and they gave 
a most patient and indulgent hearing. When I stated 
the arguments which weigh with me against Ballot, they 
were evidently pleased with the open avowal of my 
opinions, and were delighted when I told them that my 
colleague, Sir William Molesworth, differed from me, and 
had reserved to himself the right, as a Cabinet Minister, 
of supporting Ballot, with Lord Aberdeen’s free consent. 

Confidence never fails to be reciprocal. My ‘ Radical 
constituency ’ has freely trusted me; I am bound to say 
that they are exalted in my estimation. A more elevated 
tone is quite perceptible among them since the passing 
of the Reform Act; their improved physical condition 
is now operating on their moral character; they are 
more trustworthy, less discontented, better fitted for the 
exercise of political privileges. 

I am quite satisfied that an extension of the Suffrage 
may be granted with safety, and cannot much longer 
be withheld without danger, after the promises which 
have been made. Once made, they must be redeemed, 
and the measure must be substantial, not illusory. 

I hope we may be able to agree with respect toit. The 
difficulty will not arise with Lord Aberdeen or the Peelites. 
If there be resistance, it will come from the Aristocratic 
Whigs, and perhaps from Palmerston. 

But I have great hopes in the general concord and effi- 
ciency of the Government. Though the materials are not 
homogeneous, yet the cohesion of office, and antipathy to 
a common enemy, are a cement of the most powerful kind. 

If we rule well, and fulfil our promises, the country 
is quite willing to be governed by us; if we falter, and 
cannot, from any cause, give effect to our engagements, 
the sooner we are extinguished the better. At all events 
I shall not be disposed to remain responsible for a policy 
which I do not fully approve. 

According to my view the session of 1854 should 
open with a Reform Bill. But we live in the age of 
surprises, and we know not what a day may bring forth. 
The calamity of war would derange all previous cal- 
culations. 
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Sir James at this time stood well not only with his 
constituents, but, which of late was more rare for him, 
in public opinion. 


From Mr. G. C. Lewis 


January 4, 1853.—I don’t know what you have done 
to The Times. It is long since they have given you a 
civil word, but this morning they actually went the 
length of bestowing on you some praise without a single 
sneer—an amount of forbearance which must have cost 
them a severe effort. 

IT am afraid that some passages in your speech will 
distress Gladstone. By-the-by, I have been told, in strict 
confidence, that when the Budget arrived Gladstone’s 
patience was so far exhausted that he was overheard 
to say, in an audible voice, that Disraeli was a d d 
rascal. This on no account to be mentioned until after 
to-morrow, as it is thought it might lose him his election. 


Graham replies : 


NerHersy, January 5, 1853. 

I have now known this constituency for thirty years, 
and I see in the new generation the most marked improve- 
ment. They are far more intelligent, sober, and dis- 
passionate. They are the most patient audience I ever 
addressed, and reason is not thrown away onthem. ‘They 
have a claim both on my respect and on my gratitude, 
and they have confirmed my belief that there is a class 
between the £10 householders and the old scum of freemen 
which may be safely trusted with the franchise. 

I shall be sorry if by any speech I have endangered 
Gladstone, but he cannot long remain in his present com- 
pany, the representative of Oxford dons. Peel would never 
have risen to the fame he enjoyed had not his connection 
with the University been severed. I hope Gladstone will 
succeed on this occasion, but he ought to be on the outlook 
for a new constituency. 

I am very thankful to The Times for its praise, which 
to me is precious on account of its rarity. 
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January 9.—I suppose that Gladstone is now safe at 
Oxford. I hope for his own sake that he may never be 
returned again for that learned body. With a little 
Cabinet training he would be moulded into a good Liberal, 
if it were not for that Oxford alloy. 

January 20.—If the Protectionists drive him from that 
seat, in their blindness they will do him a real favour. 

Those who venture on assailing Gladstone in the House 
of Commons will get a broken head for their pains. 


For a year the Government enjoyed great prosperity. 
On the budget Lord Clarendon wrote : 


April 19.—Gladstone’s was indeed a wonderful effort, 
and he deserves to succeed if ever man did. Bunsen 
tells me he was among Tory peers last night in the gallery, 
all hostile at first to Gladstone, but ending by agreeing 
with him. Lord John has been here prodigiously pleased. 


Later on Mr. Lewis gives his opinion. 


August 23.—You have wound up the session triumph- 
antly. Disraeli’s absence and silence for the last few 
weeks will, after his former pugnacious and censorious 
habit, be taken by the public as indicating a consciousness 
of defeat. 


In the recess the Cabinet were found fairly unanimous 
on a Reform Bill framed by Russell and Graham. 


From Lord John Russell 


November 24.—You heard the views of the Cabinet 
yesterday. I think we have every reason to be satisfied 
with the general result. On one point I am somewhat 
embarrassed. It is as to £10 voters in counties. You 
heard the discussion. Palmerston and I were almost 
alone [in opposing it]. Iam ready to yield to the opinion 
of the Cabinet, though I think the change a more radical 
one than any we have adopted. I should like to have 
your opinion. 
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It is remarkable that on this point both Russell and 
Graham hung back with Palmerston. 


To Lord John Russell 


November 25.—The reception of your measure by the 
Cabinet was most encouraging, and if happily we continue 
united, we shall not fail. 

You know that my first view and inclination were de- 
cidedly in favour of giving the £10 franchise to counties, 
but I yielded to your objections. 

Much is to be said in favour of this, especially where 
a considerable disfranchisement of suburban voters is 
about to take place. The first effect would be even 
salutary and quite safe. But the ultimate effect is by 
no means so certain, and I cannot divest myself of some 
of the apprehensions which you entertain. After a time, 
when counties are closely contested, the £10 occupation 
franchise will afford immense facilities and irresistible 
temptation for the manufacture of faggot votes. Every 
farmer who occupies to the extent of £40 or £50 a year 
will have a son or two joined with him in the occupation, 
and his vote, to be exercised at the will of his landlord, 
will thus obtain augmented but most undue force. The 
danger is that we shall introduce into England the evils 
which rendered the 40s. freehold in Ireland the intolerable 
bane of that country; for, though miscalled a freehold, 
it was really a low occupation right of voting. 

The opinion of the Cabinet is strongly in favour of 
the change, and there would be great present facility 
and no immediate danger in its adoption. But reflection 
tells me that your forethought in this matter is clear, 
and that the remote probable consequences of this low 
occupation franchise will be injurious to the county 
representation. 

It is therefore a balance between certain present 
advantages and remote contingent evils. 

I should like to discuss and to consider this matter 
further with you. It is a most important step, and it 
must not be taken lightly and in haste. Your caution 
arrested me, when I was ready somewhat precipitately 
to make the change. I would now adyise you to 
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pause, before you recede from the ground on which you 
stand. 

Some consideration is due to Palmerston on this head. 
It is the point to which he attached most importance, 
next to infliction of a schedule B. If he waive all his 
other objections, and give a reluctant but firm assent to 
all our other proposals, he might have just cause to 
complain if we withdrew a concession made in deference 
to his wishes and judgment, especially when in the main 
your opinion agrees with his. 

If Palmerston concede to us the addition of the munici- 
pal franchise in cities and towns, we may well hesitate 
before we press him against his will to adopt a £10 occupa- 
tion franchise in counties. 


ApMIRALty, [Friday evening] November 25, 1853. 


I expected to meet you at Windsor. The Queen sent 
for me, and in your absence asked me, in presence of the 
Prince, several questions respecting the Reform Bill. 

I stated accurately and fully the present position of 
the case. I explained to Her Majesty the questions 
pending and awaiting decision before they were finally 
submitted to her; and when asked respecting the £10 
county franchise I explained at length your objections 
to a descent to so low a scale, which I admitted had 
shaken my own preconceived opinion. 

I think that I left a favourable impression with regard 
to the temper and prudence with which you are con- 
ducting this great operation. I only wish that you had 
been at Windsor to give the account yourself. You were 
expected, and I said that I knew you had intended to 
come, and that some unforeseen engagement had pre- 
vented you. I think that a few words addressed to Her 
Majesty to explain your absence would be useful. 

ADMIRALTY, Sunday night [November 27].—We cannot 
flinch from Schedule B., and we have diminished Sche- 
dule A. to the greatest extent which is safe. The county 
franchise also must be reduced lower than £25. We 
shall be ruined out of doors if we dilute our measure 
to gratify squeamish tastes within the Cabinet. 


Reform Bill notwithstanding, in the new Government 
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political relations between Graham and Gladstone were - 
confidential. 

In December, 1853, Mr. Gladstone applied for in- 
formation and advice on the question which then engaged 
his mind of regulating superannuations for the Civil 
Service. After answering, so far as his memory served 
him, on details of the arrangements for which he had 
been himself responsible, and laying down some broad 
principles by which he had been guided, Graham 
concludes : 


But I have written more than enough to open to you 
my present impressions. I have the greatest confidence 
in your discernment of what is right, and in your firm- 
ness to accomplish it. Whatever after careful and full 
deliberation you shall determine to be a just settlement 
of the matter will be supported by me with unhesitating 
confidence and a clear conscience. 


Of the reforms made by Lord Aberdeen’s Government 
in their brief tenure of power the most far-reaching was 
their reconstruction of the Civil Service. 

For India this was set on foot chiefly by the zeal of 
Mr. Lowe (afterwards Lord Sherbrooke), at the Board 
of Control. In the India Bill of 1853 he inserted and 
carried a clause opening all the higher appointments 
to competitive examination. 

For a like reform in the Home Civil Service the founda- 
tion was laid by Mr. Gladstone, in a Report obtained 
from Sir Stafford Northcote and Sir Charles Trevelyan ; 
and the first colleague to whom he wrote on its behalf 


was Graham. 


DowNING STREET, January 3, 1854. 
Let me without preface commend this paper to your 
particular consideration. 


VOL. TL 14 
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In the case of Haileybury we have struck an undis- 
guised and deadly blow at patronage; in the case of 
Oxford we are likely to propose measures which I think 
are strong, but which I hope will be salutary for the pur- 
pose of setting up competition as against restriction or 
private favour; I am convinced that we have it in our 
power to render an immense service to the country by 
a circumspect but energetic endeavour to apply a like 
principle to the Civil Service and the great administrative 
departments. 

I do not want any pledge as to details ; what I seek is 
your countenance and favour in an endeavour to intro- 
duce to the Cabinet a proposal that we should give our 
sanction to the principle that, in every case where a 
satisfactory test of a defined and palpable nature can be 
furnished, the public service shall be laid open to personal 
merit in lieu of the present system of appointments more 
or less controlled by favour. 

I am very deeply in earnest about this matter, but not, 
I hope, beyond the reach of sage advice. 

For the present I do not intend to mention it in the 
Cabinet. I have spoken to Lord Aberdeen, and I pur- 
pose to speak to Newcastle, and perhaps Molesworth, 
before taking any other step. 

This is my contribution to the picnic of Parliamentary 
Reform. 


With his habitual promptitude, zeal, and candour, by 
return of post Sir James made answer : 


ADMIRALTY, January 4, 1854. 

I have read with the greatest interest and attention 
the very able paper on the reconstruction of the Civil 
Service. The great extent of the proposed change, and 
its probable consequences, both official and political, 
demand the most careful deliberation. I am unwilling to 
pledge myself to an irrevocable opinion, but you are 
entitled to expect from me the frank statement of my 
first impressions, and [I shall communicate them to you 
without reserve. : 

I readily admit the truth of the preliminary observa- 
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tions which trace the defects of the present mode of 
appointment to the Civil Service ; and I subscribe to the 
doctrine that it is better to train men young than take 
them from other professions ; that they should be made 
constantly to feel that their promotion and future pros- 
pects depend entirely on the industry and ability with 
which they discharge their duties ; and that the estab- 
lishment of a proper scheme of examinations before 
appointment, and of probation after it, would be the best 
system for obtaining a constant succession of young men 
of high attainments, competitors for admission into the 
lower ranks of the public service. 

The difficulty ever present to my mind has been the 
necessity of devising a scheme of examination which 
under central control would pervade every department, 
and which at the same time should be adapted to the 
particular wants and character of each. 

I have never yet been able to satisfy myself that these 
conflicting difficulties can be reconciled and overcome ; 
and though in the plan proposed of a Central Board of 
Examiners I see imperfections ; though the power trans- 
ferred to them will be almost inordinate ; though their 
responsibility may be incomplete: yet on the whole [ 
consider this plan the best which I have contemplated 
or seen, and I believe that it may be brought into a 
working shape. If competition be introduced—and 
it is the life and soul of the plan—it should not be 
for specific appointments, but general and periodical, 
for reasons stated in the paper with irresistible truth 
and force. 

The distribution of the successful candidates among 
the different departments will require more consideration 
than has yet been bestowed on it. But I agree in the 
opinion that if the difficulty of the general examination 
be overcome, all other difficulties are secondary, and by 
no means insurmountable. 

I see the advantages of throwing the examinations 
entirely open, for thereby the largest number of the best 
candidates will be attracted. But moral worth and 
personal merits apart from intellectual attainments are 
essential elements of fitness. 

This consideration brings me to the second part of the 
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paper, which treats of probation, and of the best mode of 
maintaining the efficiency of an office. 

I give an unhesitating assent to all the reasoning and 
recommendations set forth under this head. With 
respect to moral conduct and personal character, the head 
of the department, when he ceases to have any interest 
whatever in the patronage of his office, will be firm, im- 
partial, and fearless in administering justice to those who 
are placed under him. He will have an honest pride in 
rewarding merit, he will have no scruples in punishing 
delinquency, and in the plan some salutary safeguards 
are suggested against caprice and error of judgment. 

Promotion also and increase of salary should be made 
dependent on reports and certificates from superior 
officers, in the manner proposed. The stimulus to merit 
will then be effective, the check on misconduct will be 
really operative, and I am convinced that this portion of 
the measure cannot fail to be productive of the most 
salutary effects. 

But when I have said this I have made an admission 
which is a most powerful argument in favour of open com- 
petition, and of a general examination; for no such 
power over promotion and the progressive increase of 
salary could be safely entrusted to heads of Departments 
under the present system of patronage. Honest and 
scrupulous men would mistrust themselves, and would 
not choose to exercise it, and in their hands the power 
would be in abeyance; reckless and unscrupulous men 
would flagrantly abuse it, and the power itself from open 
scandal would soon fall into disuse. . . 

I have said enough on the official part of this great 
question, but I cannot altogether overlook the political 
considerations connected with it. It is clear that if 
this measure be adopted the reign of Patronage is at 
an end. 

Before the Revolution, the Crown struggled to main- 
tain supreme power by prerogative ; since the Revolution, 
it has succeeded in upholding supremacy by influence. 
This influence is mainly dependent on patronage, and is 
brought to bear on the Parliamentary system of govern- 
ment by its double action, both on the constituent and 
on the representative body ; and the House of Lords itself 
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is not elevated above the sphere of this great attraction. 
The plan proposed at one stroke abolishes the civil 
patronage, and leaves only the naval and military at the 
free disposal of the Crown as a matter of grace and 
favour. 

I am not certain that Parliamentary Government can 
be conducted on such principles of purity. Notwith- 
standing all our reforms, the experiment is to be tried 
non in republica Platonis, sed in faece Romuli. 

[admit that a sounder public opinion is gaining strength 
from day to day ; that the extent of corrupting influence 
is obvious, and is likely to bring both the system and 
those who administer it into dangerous disrepute. 

Still it must not be dissembled that this is an immense 
stride towards self-government in the democratic sense ; 
that it is pregnant with indirect consequences which 
cannot be exactly estimated or foreseen; for it leaves 
the House of Commons—that mighty engine—without 
its accustomed regulator, at the very moment when you 
are about to increase its power. 

The Reform Bill, if carried, will not diminish the power 
of the Crown, or add to the power of the people, so 
much as this measure. 

At the same time I believe that it will conduce to good 
government. I have great confidence in the wisdom of 
the nation at large, and in the stability which public 
contentment gives, when based on timely reformations 
and on voluntary abandonment of proved abuses. 

On one point I feel quite certain. This proposal, 
if made by the Ministers of the Crown, and with the 
consent of the Crown, will eclipse all other reforms, and 
will be regarded as the greatest boon conferred on the 
nation since bread was freed from taxation. 

Ponder this matter well. It involves great results. 
I am deeply impressed wth its importance, and in a 
letter I can only glance at the prominent points. But 
I am ready and willing to discuss it with you more at 
large, and [ should wish to consult Lord Aberdeen, when 
after such discussion the subject is ripe for decision, 
before it is launched into the whirlpool of the Cabinet. 


Then follows a postscript of importance : 
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I have omitted in its proper place, in the official part 
of the question, an observation which presses very 
strongly on my mind. The present system of super- 
annuation is vicious; those who contribute to the fund 
and have claims upon it are dissatisfied; the public 
who bear the weight of the burden are indifferently 
served. 

The root of the evil is promotion by seniority, which is 
practically the rule, apart from merit. I have known 
first-class clerks who have been incompetent from their 
first entry into the service, and who for thirty years have 
never done a real day’s work. After receiving salaries 
of £700 or £800 a year they have retired on a high scale 
of superannuation allowance, while those of first-rate 
abilities plod on with no hope of rising by their exertions, 
and with no expectation of a greater ultimate reward 
at the close of their labours than that which is frequently 
granted to the stupid and the indolent. The effect of 
this system is to reduce all to a common level of intellect 
and of exertion, and that a very low one. 

But the whole aspect of the case would be entirely 
changed if the amount to be granted to superannuated 
public servants were made dependent on the character 
of their service. The principle indeed is recognised in 
the Superannuation Act, but the application of it is 
frustrated by the want of a faithful and systematic record 
of the merits of the public servants in the offices to which 
they are attached. 

IT cannot doubt that the real security would be found 
in the first admission to the public service being made 
dependent on merit ascertained by impartial examination, 
and in a system of organised probation, and of constant 
record of abilities, conduct, and assiduity, duly attested 
by the signature and under the responsibility of the 
head of each department. Good service pensions and 
honorary distinctions might then be safely granted, on 
sure grounds and with the best effect, and the scale of 
retiring allowances might be arranged according to 
different degrees of merit. 

Such a system as this, in combination with promotion 
by merit and not for seniority, would solve the difficulty 
of the superannuation question, and would rapidly 
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exalt the character and the attainments of the civil 
servants of the public. 

There is no part of the entire Report, full and able 
as it is, which appears to me more entitled than this 
to attention. 


In this letter, and in others that followed, Sir James 
Graham, whose experience and skill in administration 
were unrivalled, points out faithfully some difficulties 
and drawbacks of a general system of first selection by 
open competition. But, to his credit, he rose at once 
to a just conception of the magnitude and paramount 
importance of what Mr. Gladstone calls ‘ his contribution 
to Parliamentary reform.’ He also promised his best aid 
to bring it into shape and effect. 

What encouragement Mr. Gladstone must have drawn 
from such an answer may perhaps best be judged by 
contrast. <A fortnight later he made bold to write on 
the same subject to another colleague, Lord John Russell, 
‘a letter of incomparable trenchancy and force.’ ! 

Like Sir James, Lord John answered by return of 
post, but in these terms : 


I hope no change will be made, and I certainly must 
protest against it. 


In this Lord John stood true to the Whig tradition 
that one of the most useful instruments of Government 
is patronage. 

But the reform was carried, and works well. 


1 Morley’s Gladstone, 1, 511. 


CHAPTER X 
1853-54 


RUSSIAN WAR 


Constantinople—The Eastern Question—Nicholas—Cabinet Corre- 
spondence — Stratford Canning and the Czar—Sir George 
Seymour—Russian Fortresses and Fleet—Turkey declares War— 
Sir Edmund Lyons—Sinope—Public Excitement—Black Sea— 
Sir Charles Napier—The Baltic—Bomarsund—S weaborg. 

Shek first bright year of Lord Aberdeen’s Government 

in most memories shows pale beside the second 
year, of impending and of actual war. 

Wars arise—as Aristotle says of civil discords '—on 
petty occasions, but not for petty objects. It was so 
with the Russian War of 1854-56. 

The occasion was trivial, a contention of Latin and 
Greek monks for the custody of holy places. The in- 
terests believed to be at stake were great. 

When the first Christian Emperor of Rome, a.p. 324, 
wanted a new capital, he selected, for reasons geographi- 
cal, military, and political, the unique site still named 
after him—Constantinople. 

There for eleven centuries he and his successors reigned. 
But just four centuries before the outbreak of this war, 
the city being captured by the Ottoman Turks, many 
millions of European Christians came under the dominion 

‘ Tivovrat ai ordoets ov rept pixpdy, ANN’ ek piKpay" otactagovor Se rept 
peyddov. Politics, v. i. 
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of an Asiatic and Mahometan ruler. How long this was 
to continue, and what should follow, was a question that 
now concerned all the Great Powers of Europe. It was 
known to them as ‘ The Eastern Question.’ 

On that subject in February, 1853, the Czar Nicholas, 
in conversation with the British Ambassador, spoke out 
his mind. 


Turkey [he said] is falling to pieces. The sick man is 
dying. We must come to some understanding. I will 
not tolerate the permanent occupation of Constantinople 
by the Russians. It never shall be held by the English, 
or the French, or any other great nation. I never will 
permit an attempt to reconstruct a Byzantine Empire ; 
or such an extension of Greece as would make her a power- 
ful State; or the breaking-up of Turkey into little 
republics, asylums for the Kossuths and Mazzinis and 
other revolutionists of Europe. I would rather go to 
war. 


So far in the negative. What the Czar would approve 
was this: 


The Principalities are in fact an independent State, 
under my protection; that might continue. Servia 
might receive the same form of government. So again 
with Bulgaria. 

As to Egypt, I quite understand the importance of 
that territory to England. In the event of a distribution 
of the Ottoman succession upon the fall of the Empire, 
if you should take possession of Egypt, I shall have no 
objection to offer. I would say the same thing of Candia 
[Crete]. 


Such suggestions in private receiving no encouragement 
from the British Ambassador or Government, nothing 
came of them; and when, a few months later, the French 
Emperor—with whatever motives—made claims for the 
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Latin as against the Greek Church, all that the Czar 
demanded for himself was: 

No new rights, no increased authority, nothing for 
the protection of my co-religionists but what is already 
conceded to me by treaties . . . the maintenance of 


the status quo in all matters appertaining to the Greek 
Orthodox Church. ? 


But these terms, being regarded, rightly or wrongly, 
with suspicion—lest protection by Russia of Greek 
Christians should be made a means of detaching them 
from the Turkish Empire—were not approved by the 
Great Powers, nor could they agree on any other terms 
acceptable to both the Sultan and the Czar. 

The intricate history of the negotiations that so dis- 
creditably failed to avert war cannot be given here. It 
is well summarised by Lord Stanmore, in his short Ivfe 
of Lord Aberdeen; his recent Life of Lord Herbert adds 
interesting details; and still more will be made clear 
whenever he may publish in full his father’s private 
papers. 

Sir James Graham’s connection with the affair was 
threefold : as a leading member of the Cabinet which 
declared war; as the Minister then responsible for the 
British Navy ; and in 1855-56 as opposed to continuance 
of the war. 

In the Coalition Government opinions on the Eastern 
question diverged less, and were less on party lines, than 
might have been expected. Of Graham’s chief corre- 
spondents within the Cabinet, two, Lord Aberdeen and 
Lord Clarendon, were as anxious as himself for peace ; 
two, Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell, were 
more inclined to war. 


' See Stanmore’s Life of Lord Herbert, i. 185. 
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Lord Palmerston was always wanting to get nearer to 
the Russians. He writes: 


May 29.—Walker’s answers to your excellent queries 
make me wish more than ever that our fleet was cruising 
off the Dardanelles at this moment. We must give 
Stratford leave to send for it under certain and prescribed 
circumstances. Aberdeen has now less objection to this 
than he had. 

May 31.—We have now determined to give Lord 
Stratford power to call up our squadron for the defence 
of Constantinople. Does it not follow that we should 
place that squadron as near as we properly can to the 
points which it may suddenly be called upon to defend 2 


At Constantinople the representative of Great Britain, 
Lord Stratford, was, unfortunately, the one diplomat 
in Europe least acceptable to the Czar. Twenty years 
before this time Lord Durham had warned Palmerston 
not to send him as Ambassador to St. Petersburg. 
Nesselrode had declared that ‘he could not do business 
with him, he was so suspicious and susceptible,’ and the 
Czar disliked him. In the words of Lord Durham: 

Lord Palmerston was told that there was only one man 
in England to whom the Emperor objected [as Am- 
bassador], namely, Canning. This was communicated 
in the most friendly way to Lord Palmerston by Lieven 
and myself, and before Lord Palmerston had even named 
Canning. In despite of this Palmerston appointed 
Canning, and even gazetted him, without conveying any 
notice of his intention to do so to Lord Grey. When 
remonstrated with by Lieven he said, ‘ Canning is of my 
party, and I must provide for him. ’’ 

Naturally the Czar then refused to receive Canning. 
Palmerston had to provide for him somewhere else, and 
now after twenty years the mutual suspicions and ill-will 
between him and the Emperor conduced to war. 

1 Life of Lord Durham, by Stuart J. Reid, 1. 315. 
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Graham replies to Palmerston : 


ADMIRALTY, June 1, 1853. 


I have seen Lord Aberdeen, and he will state to Claren- 
don the conditions which in his judgment it might be 
desirable to attach to sending the British fleet to Vourla, 
and to the grant of a discretionary power to Stratford 
Canning over its ultimate movement, which may involve 
the question of peace or war. 

Our understanding with France in such circumstances 
ought not to rest on verbal declarations, and if it assume 
a more formal shape, our relations with Russia would 
not justify concealment of our fixed intention. 

The question then arises, If Russia go to war with 
Turkey, are France and England prepared to take a part 
as principals in such a war on the side of Turkey ? This 
is the preliminary question to be decided, and the de- 
cision must in a great degree depend on the cause of 
quarrel. 

We have waited so long, and as I think so prudently, 
that, before finally deciding the question now at issue, 
I should wish to know the exact circumstances which 
attended Prince Menschikoff’s departure from Constanti- 
nople, what was his ultimatum, and whether at the last 
moment he used threats, or held out hopes of resumed 
negotiations under further instructions. 

It is always easy to involve this country in war; but 
the reaction of the public mind is speedy and violent, 
when the evils of war have become inevitable. To pre- 
vent the Russians reaching Constantinople is a British 
object of primary importance, which would justify many 
risks and great sacrifices. Nothing but the imminent 
danger of so great a disaster would be regarded as a 
sufficient plea for a sudden rupture with Russia. 


These letters Sir James Graham showed to Lord 
Clarendon, adding : 


Lord Aberdeen tells me he has had a long conversation 
with you, and I can confidently hope and believe that 
you will have settled the course to be adopted. 
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Lord Aberdeen wrote to Lord Clarendon to the same 
effect, adding : 


I think our best prospect of success is to be found in 
the union of the four Powers, and in their firm but 
friendly representations at St. Petersburg. The authority 
given to Lord Stratford to call up the fleet to Constanti- 
nople is a fearful power to place in the hands of any 
minister, involving as it does the question of peace or 
war. 


Lord Stratford himself wrote letters apparently peace- 
ful, but to Graham’s mind ‘ ominous’ of war. 


June 20.—Peace, as in your view so in mine, is the 
immediate object in view, and I hope to give proof of 
my attention to its interests by engaging the Turks to 
suspend their right of war on the entrance of the Russians 
into Moldavia, and to afford another chance for diplomatic 
arrangement, by referring in the first instance to their 
friends. 

I cannot however conceal from myself that on failure 
of negotiations we shall stand in presence of a most painful 
alternative; to wit, either the surrender to Russia of 
what constitutes essentially the Eastern question, or its 
maintenance by means of a struggle which may eventually 
bring the whole of our resources into action and hazard. 

I should be delighted to see a middle course, but 
clearer eyes than mine must look for it, and things 
having come to their present pass there is no use and much 
danger in blinking the truth. 


From Lord Clarendon 


June 30.—Stratford says the Turks are firm, and much 
encouraged by the arrival of the fleets. He seems not 
to doubt that the Emperor means war, and will not 
recede. But Stratford’s tone about using the fleet is 
very proper and pacific. Cowley says that all the news 
from Russia is bad, and the language of the Russians 
at Paris very warlike. 


1 Stanmore’s Life of Lord Aberdeen, p. 224. 
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From Lord John Russell 


July 4.—There is some awkwardness in allowing the 
Russians to play about in the Black Sea, and if they 
appear there in force I think the fleets should be in the 
Bosphorus. But that may be safely left to Lord Strat- 
ford. I share his opinions, and think the Emperor of 
Russia will not retreat. 


In answer to Lord Stratford Graham wrote: 


July 8.—The fleet on the whole is the most powerful 
one we have had in the Mediterranean for thirty years. 

I have only a peace establishment at my command, 
and I must be prepared to watch the Baltic, and to guard 
our own shores. France also has intimated the hope that 
we shall protect her against a surprise in the Channel! 

The united force of France and England at the mouth 
of the Dardanelles is sufficient to sweep the Black Sea, 
if the fatal necessity should arise. But I rely on your 
prudence and skill in averting it. 

Dundas is ordered not to move without your previous 
concurrence, and his whole force is placed absolutely at 
your disposal. I am certain that you will wield this 
power with discretion, and in the spirit of peace. It will 
be a miserable end if Europe be convulsed in these latter 
days by a Holy War. 


Graham continues his letters to the Foreign Secretary. 


To Lord Clarendon 


August 18.—Lord Aberdeen read to me Stratford 
Canning’s letters addressed to you. The tone of them is 
harsh and ominous. He was hardening himself to resist 
the proposed note from Vienna, and, notwithstanding 
the peremptory order to the contrary, he is quite capable 
of advising the Turk to be refractory. In this case you 
should be ready to supersede him without the loss of a 
day, and to send either Bulwer or Howden, to give effect 
on the spot to the fixed purpose of the Allies. 


Such supersession was the more easy as Canning 
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had been sent to Constantinople only on a temporary 
mission. 

To the British Ambassador in Russia Graham wrote 
in peaceful strain : 


To Sir Hamilton Seymour 
ADMIRALTY, August 4. 

I have sent an officer of first-rate ability as a surveyor, 
on whom I can entirely rely, to visit Cronstadt and the 
islands of Aland. I rely, however, much more on your 
pacific skill and exertions, and I am unwilling to abandon 
the hope that our amicable relations with Russia will 
not be brought to an untimely end. 


But the answer breathes the spirit that tends to war. 


From Sir Hamilton Seymour 

Sr. Pererspure, August 18. 
The Russians are great rogues, and the Emperor, I 
fear, worthy of being at the head of such a people. I 
am ashamed to say that it will be almost painful to me 
if the thing is patched up without the Russians having 
been taught that Cronstadt and Sebastopol never were 
dipped in’ the Styx, whatever the rest of the Empire 
may have been. They sadly want a lesson, and I should 
have been glad had they got it before their fleet is better 

manned, and their naval fortresses better protected. 


From better-informed quarters came a less light- 
hearted account of the Russian fortresses and fleet. 


From Lord Clarendon 
September 27, 1853. 
You will be surprised, when you get Captain Washing- 
ton’s report, at the wonderfully efficient state in which 
he found the Russian fleet. There was not the slightest 
mystery ; he was shown everything, and one day his 
lioniser was the Grand Duke Constantine, of whom he 
has formed a very high opinion, finding him better 
acquainted with every detail of our navy than himself ; 
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having the lines of the Agamemnon and Duke of Wellington 
in his room, and predicting that the Impérieuse would 
beat the Agamemnon. The engine of their fastest 
steamer was made near St. Petersburg, and Captain 
Washington seemed thunderstruck at the general activity 
as well as the method of their proceedings. Five hundred 
guns at Cronstadt bearing on the anchorage, some of 
them for balls of 120 pounds. 

We must not in future underrate the naval power of 
Russia. 


Meanwhile Graham, ever since his return to the 
Admiralty, had been busy strengthening and manning 
the British Navy. He began now to look about for 
Commanders-in-chief. 

A weak point in the British naval service was promotion 
by seniority, without regard to merit. Ten years earlier 
Sir James had written to Sir Robert Peel : 


WHITEHALL, December 21, 1844. 

You know my opinion with respect to adherence to 
seniority as the sole mode of attaining the rank of 
admiral. I cannot persuade myself that there is common 
sense in it, or that the prerogative of the Crown adminis- 
tered by responsible advisers ought to be so restrained, 
unless the wishes and feelings of worn-out admirals are 
to prevail over the interests of the public and the safety 
of the State. 


Nevertheless the bad old system had remained, and 
almost every admiral was of an age better suited for 
superannuation than for active service. 

In the Mediterranean the chief command was in the 
hands of Vice-Admiral Sir James Dundas, an active com- 
mander in the Baltic in 1807, and afterwards for some 
time member for Greenwich, but now entering on his 
seventieth year and contemplating retirement. To 
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strengthen his hands Sir James Graham chose a most 
efficient second in command, bringing him back to the 
naval from the diplomatic service. 

He writes to Lord Clarendon : 


September 25, 1853.—I must now look to my naval part 
in these operations. One point on which I am most 
anxious is the selection of a good rear-admiral to be 
second in command to Admiral Dundas, and to supply 
his place in case of accidents. 

Sir Edmund Lyons is in my opinion the proper person. 
He is an excellent officer, and has a perfect knowledge of 
the scene of operations, and he is the fittest man for our 
present purpose. If Lord Aberdeen and you agree with 
me in this opinion, I wish that you would recall him from 
Stockholm without delay, intimating to him the service 
for which he is destined. I know that the first object of 
his ambition is a return to the active duties of his pro- 
fession, and he will be ready at a moment’s notice. 
We should have the advantage of personal communica- 
tion with him as he passed through London. 


Lord Clarendon wrote accordingly, and Sir Edmund, 
after a satisfactory interview with Sir James Graham, 
sailed at once for Constantinople, arriving there most 
opportunely just before the destruction of the Turkish 
fleet on November 30, at Sinope. 

That event, with the public excitement that ensued, 
raised the question whether the allied fleets should enter 
the Black Sea. Lyons, being asked his opinion, answered 
that. a protracted cruise in winter might impair the 
efficiency of the ships, and added that, if the Government 
desired a peaceful solution of the Eastern question, it 
was more likely to be attained by avoiding such provoca- 
tion. But his prudent advice took little effect, owing 
to an outburst of popular indignation in England against 
what was somewhat absurdly called ‘the massacre of 

VOL. II. 15 
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Sinope,’ the public forgetting that in October the Turks 
had declared and begun war, and yet had left their fleet 
an easy prey to an attack from Sebastopol. 

Graham himself wrote to Admiral Dundas : 


The attack on Sinope has produced an immense effect 
on the public mind both in France and in England. It 
is difficult to put any restraint on the national desire to 
avenge what is regarded as a contempt and defiance of 
our flag. . . . Instructions will be sent by this mail to 
the Ambassadors of France and England which will direct 
the immediate occupation of the Black Sea by the com- 
bined fleets, to the exclusion of the Russian ships of war ; 
and, if no collision has taken place before you receive this 
letter, the execution of the new instructions may probably 
lead to that result. 

It is probable that war may be declared by Russia, or 
that some indignity may be offered to the British flag 
which it may be necessary to punish. 

Should any such opportunity present itself, I conclude 
that you will have your eye upon Sebastopol. That is 
a place where a blow might be struck which would be 
memorable in Europe, and which would settle the affairs 
of the East for some time to come. 

I have been one of the most strenuous advocates of 
peace with Russia until the last moment ; but the Sinope 
attack and recent events have changed entirely the aspect 
of affairs. I am afraid that a rupture with Russia is 
inevitable, and if it must take place it is important to 
bring it to a close with decision and promptitude, so that 
the struggle may be ended in the Black Sea before the 
Baltic opens. 

I wish to force nothing upon you in opposition to your 
own judgment ; but I will share your responsibilities, and 
I will not leave you in the lurch when you have given full 
effect to your own sense of public duty in a great 
emergency. 


Instructions for the occupation of the Black Sea by 
the British and French fleets, ‘to the exclusion of the 
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Russian ships of war,’ might seem intended to provoke 
a collision. But the allied admirals were prudent, and 
Russia, whatever may have been her resentment, gave 
them no excuse for an act of war. They sent letters to 
the Russian admiral at Sebastopol announcing that they 
were there to protect the Ottoman territory and flag, 
and they hoped he would take no measures that might 
disturb the peace existing between England, France, and 
Russia. The Russian declined to open the letters, but 
courteously promised to forward them to headquarters. 

The officer who had undertaken the mission (Captain 
Drummond) turned it to account by examining as best 
he could the sea defences of Sebastopol, and reported : 


I considered the fortifications so strong as opposed to 
ships, that it would be impossible to enter the harbour 
and destroy the ships at anchor and the arsenal without 
the almost certain destruction of the attacking force. 
The only way to destroy the place completely would be 
to employ a large land force with artillery to co-operate 
with the ships. 


An opinion confirmed by experience in the Baltic, as 
in the Black Sea. 

For the chief command in the Baltic, among the elderly 
candidates, the choice fell on Sir Charles Napier, then 
aged sixty-eight. He was thus recommended : 


To the Queen 
ApMIRALTY, Mebruary 9, 1854. 

Sir James Graham with humble duty begs to lay before 
your Majesty certain important considerations discussed 
at the Cabinet yesterday with respect to the selection of 
a Commander-in-chief for the fleet about to be assembled 
for service in the Baltic. 

The number of ships to be employed, and the probable 
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co-operation of a French squadron, renders the appoint- 
ment of an Admiral or of a Vice-Admiral indispensably 
necessary. 

Of Admirals there are but two whom Sir James Graham 
could venture to recommend as eligible for this important 
command. These two are Lord Dundonald and Sir 
William Parker. 

Lord Dundonald is seventy-nine years of age, and 
though his energies and faculties are unbroken, and with 
his accustomed courage he volunteers for the service, yet 
on the whole there is reason to apprehend that he might 
deeply commit the force under his command in some 
desperate enterprise, where the chances of success would 
not counteract the risk of failure and of the fatal con- 
sequences which might ensue. Age has not abated the 
adventurous spirit of this gallant officer, which no autho- 
rity could restrain; and being uncontrollable it might 
lead to most unfortunate results. The Cabinet, on the 
most careful review of the entire question, decided that 
the appointment of Lord Dundonald was not expedient. 

Sir William Parker’s health is failing. He has served 
in every climate and quarter of the globe ; he desires rest, 
and well deserves it. 

Of Vice-Admirals also there are but two whose fitness 
for this command has come under discussion. These are 
Sir George Seymour and Sir Charles Napier. 

Sir George Seymour is absent in North America... 
and Sir James Graham could not advise that the command 
of the North Sea Fleet should be kept open to await his 
return. On the contrary, not a day should now be lost 
for completing the equipment and arrangement of a 
squadron for the Baltic, and the first step is the nomina- 
tion of a Commander-in-chief. 

The choice would seem to fall on Sir Charles Napier, 
and though this appointment may be open to some objec- 
tions, it is strongly recommended by many considerations. 

Sir Charles Napier is an excellent seaman, and combines 
boldness with discretion. He has served in large squad- 
rons, and he has commanded them. As a second he may 
not have been submissive, as a chief he has been successful 
in command. This appointment will give confidence 
both to officers and men, and his name is not unknown 
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both to enemies and allies. If he has the faults of his 
family, he is not without their virtues. Courage, genius, 
love of country, are not wanting, and the weighty respon- 
sibilities of a high command, without depressing him, 
would give steadiness to his demeanour. 

He behaved ill to Lord John Russell, and to Sir Francis 
Baring, and on shore he has given just cause of complaint. 
But at sea and in command he is a different person, and 
Lord John Russell in the Cabinet yesterday, regardless 
of all former displeasure, pronounced an opinion favour- 
able to the appointment. Lord Aberdeen also, together 
with the entire Cabinet, came to the same conclusion ; and 
Sir James Graham, on their behalf and in concurrence 
with his own opinion, ventures to ask the permission of 
your Majesty to appoint Sir Charles Napier to this im- 
portant naval command. 


The Queen approved, and all began well. 


ADMIRALTY, March 31, 1854. 
Sir James Graham with humble duty hastens to lay 
before your Majesty the enclosed despatches and letters 
from Sir C. Napier. They are highly satisfactory. All 
exit from the Baltic is now blocked by your Majesty’s 
Fleet ; and the whole of the Russian Naval Force is still 
enclosed in impenetrable ice in the Gulf of Finland. 
Your Majesty’s Fleet will have time to prepare and to be 
reinforced before the commencement of active operations ; 
and already the presence of this powerful squadron has 

produced a visible effect on the counsels at Stockholm.’ 


From the Queen 
April 2, 1854. 

In consequence of what the Queen said last night to 
Lord Aberdeen about Sir James Graham, perhaps he 
would without delay tell him of the Queen’s intention. 

The admirable and energetic manner in which Sir James 
has got ready the noble fleets for the Baltic and Black 
Sea, and in which he carries on the administration of 
the Admiralty at this very important moment, is of 


1 Later on Sweden joined the Alliance, 
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the greatest value to the country, and deserving of the 
highest praise. 

The Queen is anxious to mark her sense of this by con- 
ferring on him the Civil Grand Cross of the Bath. 


To Lord Aberdeen 


ADMIRALTY, April 3, 1854. 

I feel deeply the gratifying expressions with which the 
Queen in her letter to you has been pleased to notify her 
approbation of my endeavours to serve her Majesty in 
this department. The reward which she graciously in- 
tends to bestow on me is honourable in itself, and worthy 
of services more effective than any which I have been able 
to perform. 

I shall receive the honour with gratitude as a proof of 
Her Majesty’s indulgent favour, rendered doubly accept- 
able by the terms in which my humble efforts to do my 
duty have been commended by Her Majesty. 


The private correspondence between the First Lord 
and his Admiral was conducted for many months with 
mutual respect and satisfaction, the main objects in view 
being well defined. 


To Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Napier 

April 10, 1854.—I rely on your prudence in not knock- 
ing your head against stone walls prematurely, or without 
the fair prospect of attaining some object worthy of the 
risk and the loss which when you attack fortresses with 
ships are serious and inevitable. 

May 1.—You will have a force amply sufficient to close 
the Gulf of Finland and, as I hope, to prevent the junction 
of the two divisions of the Russian fleet from Cronstadt 
with the squadron which has wintered at Sweaborg. 
Your force will, I think, be large enough to render the 
escape of any Russian squadron from the Baltic impos- 
sible, and to leave us quite at our ease in England,' though 
we may have no large reserve ready on our shores. 


' And the French in France. See page 222, 
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The close blockade is the primary object, and all other 
operations must be secondary to this. 

I by no means contemplate an attack either on Sweaborg 
or on Cronstadt. I believe them to be all but impregnable 
from the sea, and none but a very large army could 
co-operate by land efficiently in presence of such a force 
as Russia could easily concentrate for defence of the 
approaches to her capital. 

If, then, you have no means but naval at your command, 
you must consider well before you attempt any attack 
on the Russian squadrons in their strongholds. 

May 2.—The French Admiral has some high-sounding 
instructions, in which mention is made of attacking 
St. Petersburg, ‘if it be within the power of man.’ You 
will observe that it is not an instruction to make the 
attack, but the statement of a wish that it were possible 
—two very different things, and your duty does not 
extend. to the impossible. 

May 15.—I am anxious to hear your opinions and in- 
tentions when you have looked at Sweaborg, and have 
entered the Gulf of Finland. I am afraid that the Rus- 
sians are much too cautious to come out and meet you. 

June 20.—I am well aware of all the difficulties of your 
position, and of the impossibility of triumphing over an 
enemy who will not fight you, but you will discipline our 
fleet, and make our officers and men more fit and ready 
- for any service. It is a disgrace to Russia that she does 
not show a ship in her own waters, and that she is driven 
to seek for safety under the shelter of her fortresses. It 
would be madness to play her game, and to rush headlong 
on her granite walls, risking our naval superiority, with 
all the fatal consequences of defeat in an unequal con- 
test of wood against stone. 

I had reliance on your prudence, which was doubted. 
Your brilliant courage was proved long ago. You will 
now show the world that you possess a combination of 
those great virtues which are necessary to make a con- 
summate Commander-in-chief. 


The Admiral on his side ‘had written : 


April 12—You have done wonders in collecting this 
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force, and I think I can make head even if the French 
do not come. 

April 20.—As you observe, the delay has given us 
time to improve the squadron, and God knows it was 
wanted. 

May 16.—I have no fear of the Russian fleet, or any 
of them, escaping from the Baltic. I have watched 
them too well for that. 

June 12.—I am at anchor off Sweaborg. It is now 
unassailable by ships, and I doubt whether it could 
be got hold of even by a large army. 


The primary object, the close blockade, being accom- 
plished, Sir James now began to extend his views to 
attacks to be supported by French troops. 


To Sir Charles Napier 


July 2.—I am disposed to begin with Bomarsund, but 
you and the French Admiral must decide. Your success 
there may be reduced to a certainty, and it will be the 
first hard blow in the battle. 

July 11.—Sweaborg, if it were possible, would be a 
noble prize. But on no account be led into any desperate 
attempt, and above all things avoid the least risk of the 
Russian fleet slipping out of the Gulf of Finland, when 
your back is turned. 

August 1.—I am aware that Bomarsund presents diffi- 
culties, but I feel certain that you will overcome them. 

August 8.—Until this success is accomplished, it would 
be premature to contemplate further measures, but I 
rely on your giving me the earliest information of what 
you are disposed to undertake, after full consultation 
with the French General and Admiral. 

August 22.—I congratulate you sincerely on the success 
of your operations before Bomarsund, and I highly com- 
mend your prudence and wisdom in effecting the capture 
of this stronghold of the enemy without the loss of a ship, 
or of many lives. 

I shall be anxious to hear what is your next move. 
Transports for the French troops will be joining you every 
day, until you have ample means of moving the whole 
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body. I think that you might beat up Russian quarters 
somewhere with advantage. Surely either Abo or Revel 
is open to attack. 

August 25.—I am more than satisfied with your pro- 
ceedings. I am delighted with the prudence and sound 
judgment which you have evinced. It would have been 
a miserable want of firmness had you yielded to clamour, 
and sacrificed many valuable lives in an attempt to de- 
stroy by naval means works which were certain to fall to 
an attack by land. 

I am well pleased also with the promptitude with which 
you have sent back the line-of-battle ships and the 
steamers. ‘The work has been well done, and I gladly 
give you the utmost credit for it. 


The Admiral now wrote: 


August 29.—There is no intention of going to Abo. 
The French are all in a hurry to get home as fast as they 
can, so I shall say no more about it. It would lead to 
discussion which would lead to nothing. 

September 14.—I am glad my proceedings give you so 
much satisfaction. I shall not be led into follies by 
people who talk big, but, were they in a position to act, 
would probably do nothing. Many of such people are 
in the fleet. 


Meanwhile Graham had written : 


September 12.—We know nothing with certainty re- 
specting the return of the French Fleet from the Baltic. 
I hope, however, that the French Admiral with his line-of- 
battle ships will be still within your power of communi- 
cating with him, for General Niel’s letter, which you 
transmitted to us, renders it necessary that you should 
distinctly and officially raise the question whether the 
Admiral concurs in the opinion entertained by the French 
military authorities, that Sweaborg may be attacked 
with success by naval means alone. If the French 
Admiral repudiate the suggestion of the French General, 
he ought to be brought to book, and in writing avow that 
the operation is too hazardous. 
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September 22.—Your Naval Council of War has de- 
clared Sweaborg unassailable at this season of the year 
with the means of attack now at your disposal. This 
unanimous opinion is recorded; the French Admirals 
concur with you in rejecting the suggestion of the French 
Generals, which pointed to a naval bombardment of the 
forts by line-of-battle ships, and nothing now remains to 
be done before winter but to keep the Russian Fleet within 
the Gulf of Finland until ice shall render it immovable. 

The moral effect of their coming outside that Gulf, and 
appearing triumphant in the Baltic, would be fatal to the 
last degree. It would bring our whole summer opera- 
tions into contempt, and would render the large force 
which we sent to blockade them ridiculous, when we 
hastened to withdraw it while the sea was yet open. I 
am aware of the dangers of that sea after the Equinox, 
but in former wars we have remained there as late as 
November, and steam and the screw give facilities for 
blockading, and power of movement in difficult cireum- 
stances, heretofore unknown. 

September 26.—I was not prepared for the intelligence 
that Admiral Parseval has left you with all his sailing 
ships. We shall be disgraced if we allow a Russian ship 
of war to pass from the Gulf into the open sea before 
winter sets in. This matter has become a point of honour 
which affects our moral character and credit; and you 
must hold on, and not retreat to the south till you are 
sure that the Russian Fleet cannot move to the westward. 

That you are left alone is a consideration which may 
weigh with the French, but it ought not to influence our 
decision. 

It may be necessary to rest setisfied with the destruc- 
tion of Bomarsund ; and the retreat of the French fleet 
and army renders the discussion of any other active 
operations before winter now superfluous. But the main- 
tenance of the blockade is within our power, and it must 
not be relinquished until the last moment. If the Rus- 
sians think fit to attack you because your force has been 
so much diminished, I still have no doubt that they will 
rue the day, and never return into harbour. 


So far there had been no complaint on either side. A 
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good many of the officers, new to the severe conditions 
of service in war, and finding Napier’s views of necessary 
discipline irksome, had grumbled, and he had reported 
severely on their neglect of obvious duties, especially in 
failing to keep company, and to obey, or even to observe, 
signals from the flagship. This Graham had met by 
arming Napier with full powers. 


April 10.—If there be any slackness or want of ready 
compliance on the part of the captains under your com- 
mand, and if you think an example necessary, your 
authority shall be supported, let the penalty fall on whom 
it may. I say this under the firm persuasion that you 
will have recourse to such a measure of discipline re- 
luctantly, with caution, and after repeated warnings. 


To which Napier had replied : 


April 21.—The authority you give me is great, and 
I should be loath to put it in force. I would rather send 
the ship home, and you could remove the captain. 
I believe I am getting too ‘discreet,’ and would like 
to have the views of the Admiralty on this head. 


There had been also sent on from Paris a protest from 
the French Admiral against Napier’s behaviour to him. 
To this Napier with good-humour replied: 


July 10.—I will do my best with the French Admiral, 
but they are kittle cattle to shoe behind. 

August 23.—Give yourself no uneasiness about the 
French Admiral and General. I have difficulty in keeping 
the former in good humour, but none with the latter. 
But now it is cured, as the Admiral and General don’t 
like each other, and they draw towards me. 


It was not till October that there arose between 
the Commander-in-chief and the Admiralty Board, and 
afterwards the First Lord personally, a painful altercation, 
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which one would gladly forget, but which became so 
public as to require notice. 

The main design of shutting up the Russian Fleet till 
winter in their strongholds, blockading their ports, and 
destroying their commerce had been perfectly accom- 
plished, and further, Bomarsund had been destroyed. 
This had led to hopes of more such achievements, and by 
orders from home reconnaissances had been made of 
Revel and Abo, of Cronstadt, and especially of Sweaborg. 
A French general, Niel, and Brigadier (afterwards Sir 
Harry) Jones, had given their opinions that it would be 
possible to reduce that fortress, if only ships were laid 
close enough to the granite walls. But in September 
Sir James had accepted the unanimous decision of an 
English and French Naval Council of War, that nothing 
more should be attempted before winter, save measures 
necessary to prevent egress of the Russian Fleet. So 
things stood when, after a fresh reconnaissance by Napier 
in person, to the surprise of the Admiralty he himself 
reported to them : 


I beg their lordships will not suppose for a moment that 
Sweaborg cannot be attacked. I think it can; but it 
must be with caution and with judgment. 


In the same despatch, September 25, he went on to 
describe in detail how he would proceed. 
To this advice the Admiralty replied : 


October 4.—Your renewed reconnaissance of Sweaborg 
gives rise to pressing and serious considerations. . . 

You express an opinion that if your plan of attack by 
the ships were adopted, you are quite certain that the 
fortress would be laid in ruins, and most probably an 
entrance opened to the ships. 
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What, then, are the obstacles to the immediate attempt? 

If the diminution of your force be one, we have reason 
to believe that the French Fleet has been ordered to rejoin 
you off Sweaborg. . . . 


Then follows the very simple executive order, that the 
Commander-in-chief on the spot must use his own 
discretion. 


This order is founded entirely on your own last report. 
The final decision must rest entirely with yourself. 

If the attack on Sweaborg in present circumstances be 
desperate, it must on no account be undertaken by you. 

If, calculating the ordinary chances of war, and on a 
full consideration of the strength of the enemy’s fortresses 
and fleets, you shall still be of opinion that Sweaborg can 
be laid in ruins, it will be your duty, with the concurrence 
of the French Admiral, not to omit the opportunity. 


In reply the Admiral wrote that his despatch had been 
misunderstood. 


October 10.—My second reconnaissance was never in- 
tended to open a new view. The view I first took and the 
last were the same. 

Their Lordships say the final decision must rest with 
me. . . . 1 look upon it that no man in his senses would 
undertake to attack Sweaborg at this season of the year. 


In a private letter to Sir James Graham the Admiral 
regrets having applied officially the strong epithet ‘ mad’ 
to the Chief Engineer’s report, but maintains his own 
opinion. 


October 3.—I am sorry I used such a strong expression 
on General Jones’s report, and I have sent home another 
letter correcting it. But, you must allow, an Kngineer 
officer giving the opinion which General Jones gave— 
which necessarily led to the council of war, and I have 
no doubt brought down upon me the abuse of the Press— 
was most provoking. 
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Get a chart, and look how Sweaborg is hedged in with 
sunken rocks, and then fancy ships laying amongst them 
at this season of the year; and one would be led to 
suppose that no man in his senses could really believe 
what he stated, which I have no doubt he is now sorry 
for. 

But that report has no doubt got wind, and has begot 
a want of confidence in the conduct of the admirals, 
and has much damaged their reputation not only in the 
opinion of the public, but in your opinion, and in the 
Board’s also. They will say the admirals are afraid 
to attack Sweaborg, but an English engineer thinks it 
could be done, and that this wasa proper season. Ergo: 
they are a couple of old women. 


A month later Sir Charles Napier imputes motives. 


November 6.—There is not a word in either my public 
or private letters to justify the construction that you and 
the Admiralty have thought proper to put on them. . . . 

Enough. has not been done to satisfy ‘an impatient 
public,’ as you called them. Some one must be blamed, 
and I am the chosen one. But I will not allow myself 
to be crushed, because I could not do impossibilities. 

All this stir has been caused by the reports of two 
Engineers—one French and the other English, diametri- 
cally opposed to each other—because they suited the 
public taste ; in addition to which was the report of the 
capture of Sebastopol—not yet taken, though the fleet 
there is assisted by an army of 70,000 men in a fine 
climate." And I have been expected to take places 
much stronger with a fleet alone. And the same people 
who so often warned me against unnecessarily risking 
my fleet are now dissatisfied because I do not expose 
them to certain destruction. 


Sir Charles wrote later also to the Admiralty : 


Their Lordships say no censure has been conveyed 
on any point requiring further investigation. 


‘The Crimean climate in November, 
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I beg to differ from their Lordships. 

_ The points on which an investigation of my conduct 
is necessary are— 

Whether I was right or wrong in agreeing with a 
Marshal of France, a General of Engineers, and a French 
Admiral, in rejecting the impracticable plan of an English 
Brigadier-General of Engineers for attacking Sweaborg, 
with which decision the Admiralty have expressed their 
discontent ; 

Whether the report of my second reconnaissance of 
Sweaborg deserves the construction their Lordships 
thought fit to give it, and indeed changed the sense 
and meaning of it altogether to make out a case against 
me, using at the same time language to goad me to attack 
Sweaborg contrary to my judgment, contrary to the 
judgment of the French Admiral, and contrary to the 
judgment of my own Admirals, whom I was ordered 
to consult. ... 

Notwithstanding all the explanations I gave to their 
Lordships in public letters, and to Sir James Graham in 
private letters, they persisted in writing to me in a style 
that might have done for a man who either did not know 
his duty or was afraid to do it, but not to a man of my 
character and services. .. . 

I can quite understand that their Lordships wish to 
avoid an investigation, for they are quite aware that my 
conduct will be proved creditable to me, and very different 
to their Lordships’. 


The Board replied : 


January 13.—Although my Lords upon some occasions 
have not been enabled to express the same satisfaction 
at receiving your reports which they have directed to 
be conveyed to you upon others, they have only to 
repeat that no censure has been passed upon your conduct 
in reference to the operations of the fleet under your 
orders... . 

They consider that no inquiry into your conduct 1s 
necessary, and they entirely decline to submit a con- 
troversy raised by an officer under their orders to the 
decision of a court-martial. 
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Had the Board thought it becoming to answer Napier’s 
accusation that they had, as he said, ‘ used language to 
goad me to attack Sweaborg contrary to my judgment,’ 
they need only have quoted their instruction to him: 


This order is founded entirely on your last report. 
The final decision must rest wholly with yourself. 


If motives were to be discussed, the Board seem to 
have suspected that ‘the abuse of the Press’ had in 
some degree inspired the Admiral’s report of Sep- 
tember 25. 


IT beg their Lordships not to suppose for a moment 
that Sweaborg cannot be attacked. I think it can, 
but it must be with caution and judgment. 


This paragraph, quoted alone, would read very differ- 
ently from his two earlier reports in May and in June, 
that Sweaborg was ‘ unassailable.’ 

In any case the Board of Admiralty had resolved 
that responsibility for advising against an attack must 
rest. not with them at home, but with the Naval Com- 
manders-in-chief on the spot. And this they effected, 
for Napier’s later despatches placed it beyond doubt that 
he and his brother admirals, to the last as at first, con- 
demned the schemes of attack proposed. 

During this unhappy controversy Sir James Graham’s 
attention was much absorbed by events in the Crimea, 
which demand another chapter. 


CHAPTER XI 
INVASION OF THE CRIMEA 
1854-55 


Who inspired the Invasion ?—Kinglake’s Answer—Graham’s Share— 
Delenda est Sebastopol—Letters to Raglan, Dundas, and Lyons 
— Disinclination overcome — Mentschikoff’s Defence — Wood 
against Stone—‘Agamemnon’ and ‘ Rodney ’—Duke of Newcastle 
and Dundas—Graham sustains Dundas—Lyons—Sufferings of 
the Army—TZhe Times. 


HE chief historian of ‘The Invasion of the Crimea ’ 
describes it as inspired by one Minister and one 
journal. 


It would seem [he writes] that at first the Duke of New- 
castle was the only member of the Government who was 
fired with a great eagerness for the destruction of Sebas- 
topol. . . . But impending over the councils of all the 
ostensible rulers there was an authority not deriving from 
the Queen or from Parliament. 


For the Duke’s great eagerness the date assigned—‘ at 
first "—is vague. No letter of his is given before his official 
despatch of June 29, authorised by a united Cabinet. For 
the order previously issued by The Times Mr. Kinglake 
names the day and hour. 


On the morning of the 15th of June the great newspaper 
declared that ‘the grand political and military objects 
of the war could not be attained as long as Sebastopol and 
the Russian Fleet were in existence.’ . . Before the 
seventh day from the manifesto the country had made 
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answer to the appeal, and on the 22nd of June the great 
newspaper, informed with the deep will of the people, laid 
it down that ‘ Sebastopol was the keystone, etc.’ 


That was in June, 1854. But six months earlier, in 
December, 1853, the First Lord of the Admiralty had 
written to the Commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean : 


Should any opportunity present itself, I conclude that 
you will have your eye upon Sebastopol. That is a place 
where a blow might be struck which would be memorable 
in Europe, and which would settle the affairs of the East 
for some time to come. 


And in a similar spirit the Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Clarendon, had informed Graham : 


December 30, 1853.—I told Cowley that if war was de- 
clared a decisive blow ought to be quickly struck, and that 
T hoped Admiral Hamelin would have instructions to join 
us in our attack on Sebastopol. Cowley asks me in return 
if I can send him confidentially a copy of your instructions 
to Admiral Dundas, 


But the best proof that even before the ultimatum was 
sent in to the Czar, and three months before The Times 
issued its mandate, Graham was intent on the invasion, 
is this : 


To Lord Clarendon 


The operation which will be for ever memorable and 
decisive is the capture and destruction of Sebastopol. 
On this my heart is set. The eye-tooth of the bear must 
be drawn, and until his fleet and naval arsenal in the 
Black Sea are destroyed there is no safety for Constan- 
tinople, no security for the peace of Europe. 


Graham’s own copy of this is docketed and dated 
‘Delenda est Sebastopol, 1 March, 1854.’ 
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Further evidence of the active interest he had taken 
in thinking out this great design is supplied by his early 
correspondence with Raglan and Lyons. 


To Lord Raglan 
ApMIRALTY, May 8, 1854. 

I cannot venture to form an opinion sitting here as to 
what is possible; I only know what is most desirable ; 
and the destruction of the Russian fleet and the capture 
of Sebastopol are the knock-down blows which would 
win the battle in the shortest time and with the greatest 
certainty. But everything depends on the force which 
Russia can assemble in the Crimea, and on the force which 
you can bring to the attack. The strength also of the 
works at Sebastopol on the land side, and the facilities for 
disembarking an army, and for keeping up a constant com- 
munication with the fleet and transports in a safe anchor- 
age close at hand, are vital questions, on which thedecisions 
must turn, and concerning which our information here is 
most imperfect and unsatisfactory. 

I trust that all the naval authorities will co-operate 
most cordially with you. The strictest injunctions on 
my part have not been wanting. 


From Sir Edmund Lyons 


April 6.—You have made a glorious beginning, and 
astonished the world with the rapidity with which you 
have sent forth fleet and troops. But the little know- 
ledge I have of human nature leads me to believe that the 
Emperor will not knock under until he has had some hard 
blows, and certainly one of the hardest blows he could 
have would be the destruction of his fleet and arsenal of 


Sebastopol. 


From Lord Clarendon 


Thanks for the Admiral’s letter. I like a man so ready 
at any hour for anything. 


To Sir Edmund Lyons 
June 13.—I am of your opinion, that no decisive blow 
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will have been struck while Sebastopol remains intact and 
the Russian Fleet unassailed. 

These objects are not within our reach unless a large 
army be prepared to co-operate with the fleet, and any 
such operation must depend on the tide of war in Bul- 
garia. But Sebastopol is the point to which our views 
and ultimate efforts should be directed. 

Every preparation should be quietly made which is 
necessary to the success of disembarkation in the Crimea, 
so that, if at any moment the opportunity should present 
itself, the means may not be wanting. 

July 2.—My fixed purpose, from which I have never 
swerved, is the capture of Sebastopol and the destruction 
of the enemy’s fleet. You will agree with me in this, and 
we must never rest until this grand object is accomplished. 
All other enterprises are secondary to it, and must be 
made subservient to our principal design. The choice of 
the best place for disembarkation is a matter of great 
urgency. I have written to Admiral Dundas very fully 
upon it, and I doubt not he will communicate to you my 
views. I hope that Lord Raglan will cordially adopt 
them. My belief is that the sooner the attack is made the 
better, and from Varna the descent may be so sudden as 
to partake of the nature of a surprise. 


Familiar with such letters, the biographer of Sir 
Edmund Lyons remarks : 


We may presume that this undertaking was urged in 
the Cabinet at home with equal persistence, and we can 
imagine the effect it must have produced. 

In the mind of one member at least of that body there 
was no hesitation, no fear of success, no doubt as to what 
should be done at this juncture. The influence of a man 
who knows his own mind is always great. In this case 
I doubt not it turned the scale. The expedition to the 
Crimea was decided upon, and orders to that effect de- 
spatched to Lord Raglan.+ 


After the Cabinet decision Sir James Graham and Sir 
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Edmund Lyons never ceased to urge this one great enter- 
prise against grave doubts and provoking slackness on the 
part of others in command. 

Of Admiral Dundas Mr. Kinglake does not scruple to 
say : 

{ am sure that he believed the war to be extremely 


foolish. . . . He thoroughly disapproved the project of 
invasion, and he said so in plain words. 


Of Admiral Hamelin : 


It was understood that he disapproved the expedition. 


Of Omar Pacha : 


It was known that he deprecated the proposed in- 
vasion. 


Of St. Arnaud, advised by Trochu : 


If the English should decide against the project, he 
would be well content, and perhaps much relieved. 


And of Lord Raglan : 


He persuaded himself into the belief that he would be 
justified in foregoing his own opinion, and acceding to the 
will of the Home Government. 


Such was the disinclination against which the zeal of 
Graham and of Lyons had to contend. 

At last, and mainly by their unflagging persever- 
ance, on September 18 the landing in the Crimea was 
achieved with perfect success. On the 19th the allied 
armies began their march towards Sebastopol ; on the 
20th they gained the victory of the Alma; on the 23rd 
they pursued their march, the allied fleet moving with 
them southward along the coast. 
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But meanwhile, on September 22, by a prompt and 
wise decision of Prince Mentschikoff, five Russian sail 
of the line and two frigates had been sunk across the 
entrance of the harbour of Sebastopol. By this the 
Russian fleet was doomed to inaction; but their great 
arsenal was thenceforth safe from any formidable attack 
by sea. As regards this disappointment Sir James 
Graham, it appears, shared the opinion of the French 
Admiral, that by more foresight and celerity the allied 
fleets might have entered the harbour and destroyed the 
arsenal. 


To Lord John Russell 
ADMIRALTY, Vovember 7, 1854. 

I assent to the justice of your observations. 

I think that too little was done by the combined fleet 
on the day of the battle of Alma, while the harbour of 
Sebastopol was still open. I agree with Admiral Hamelin 
in thinking that the fleet might have run up the harbour 
and taken the place before the barricade obstructed the 
entrance, with no greater loss or danger than they en- 
countered in their attack on the batteries outside on the 
17th, when the obstruction to the entrance by the sunken 
vessels was complete. 

I doubt also the prudence [later] of landing all the 
marines, and drawing largely from the complements of 
all the line-of-battle ships. It would have been safer to 
have disarmed and dismantled some, and to have kept 
the remainder in a perfect and efficient state. On the 
17th all the line-of-battle ships fought with only two-thirds 
of their crews on board, and without their marines. 
These were fatal odds against the efficiency of the ships 
engaged. 

This Board has commended the gallantry of the officers 
and men in the attack on the batteries on the 17th; but 
(without censure) they have recorded their opinion that 
the strength and efficiency of the fleet were impaired by 
landing so large a portion of the crews of all the ships of 
the line. 
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Admiral Dundas had been most unwilling to let his 
wooden ships engage stone forts of great strength, and 
it was for the moral rather than for any expected physical 
effect that on October 17 the fleet took part in the 
bombardment. The majority of the ships were not 
laid near enough to make any impression on the walls. 
The nearest were Sir Edmund Lyons’sshipthe Agamemnon, 
and the Kodney commanded by a brother of Sir James, 
last mentioned in 1813 as a ‘promising youngster.’ 
He now fulfilled the promise. Lyons writes : 


H.M.S. ‘ AGAMEMNON,’ Katsona, October 18, 

Lord Raglan’s despatches will inform you that the 
armies opened their fire upon Sebastopol yesterday. 
I fear not with so much effect as was expected, in con- 
sequence of two magazines of powder having exploded 
in the French lines. 

The fire from our batteries seemed to me to be tre- 
mendous throughout the day, and so it is at the moment 
I am writing. 

Admiral Dundas’ despatch will of course describe 
to you the part taken by the fleet under his command. 
But I cannot resist the desire I have to tell you that 
towards the close of the day, when the Agamemnon 
and my constant friend and gallant supporter Captain 
Dacres in the Sanspareil were alone and sorely under 
the fire of Fort Constantine and three other batteries, 
your brave brother came to our support most nobly, and 
placed the Rodney so as to take off a large share of the 
fire from us; and I wished you could have heard the 
praises bestowed upon him from all on the poop of 
the Agamemnon, as he passed majestically by us, and 
approached even a few yards nearer the great battery 
than the Agamemnon, which I had thought hardly possible, 
for she had only two feet and a half of water under her 
keel. 

At this moment a shell set fire to the steamer that 
was lashed alongside the Rodney, and I saw that the 
least mischance might throw all three ships aground 
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under the batteries, if I had not withdrawn the 
Agamemnon and Sanspareil. 1 therefore did so, just 
as the sun was setting, and for nearly an hour after- 
wards I heard the Rodney, as well as the Queen and 
Bellerophon, which had followed the example so nobly 
set by the Rodney, maintaining a smart fire. 

I am sure you will be glad to know that the French 
officers of all ranks are loud in their expressions of satis- 
faction at the position I took up for their support. Ad- 
mirals Hamelin and Bruat said to-day, in the presence 
of some of our captains, ‘ L’ Agamemnon et le Sanspareil 
étaient superbes tous les deux—oui, superbes c’est le 
mot.’ 

I had written thus far when I learned from Captain 
Graham that the Rodney was on shore for an hour, 
and paid dearly—not in killed and wounded, I am happy 
to say—for her captain’s generous and brave conduct. 

I am more than ever confirmed in my opinion that 
ships can do nothing destructive to stone batteries 
at a greater distance than 500 yards. The Agamemnon 
alone fired 3,250 shot at Fort Constantine, and we have 
superior captains of guns trained by Sir Thomas Maitland, 
and yet we did little more than kill men, silence the fire 
at intervals, and give the walls the smallpox—for such 
is the appearance of the high and extensive walls where 
the numerous shot struck. 


The last remark confirms the judgment of Admiral 
Dundas, that for any physical effect upon the forts 
bombardment by ships would be useless. He had con- 
sented to it, but only under pressure from Raglan, 
inspired in part by Lyons. 

At this date Kinglake makes the surprising statement 
that, in a private letter to the Commander-in-chief of 
the Army, the Secretary of State for War had gone so far 
as to intimate that, if Sir Edmund in concert with 
Lord Raglan would take upon himself to act independently 
of his chief, he, the Duke of Newcastle, would support 
him. 
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That a Secretary of State can have done so needs 
proof, and Kinglake had not before him the letter in 
question, dated October 9. But he had a memorandum 
by the late George Loch, M.P., that Lyons told him 
“he had determined to take upon himself to act inde- 
pendently,’ and that ‘in this he acted by the advice 
of Lord Raglan,’ which, however, Kinglake himself 
did not believe. But the chief evidence is a letter 
from the Duke, who, after reading Mr. Loch’s account, 
wrote to him : 


January 10, 1863.—What is related was done under 
secret instructions from me, sent (most irregularly of 
course but, as I thought, justifiably on account of the 
imminent danger) without the knowledge of my col- 
leagues. 


Whatever the letter may have been, it was passed on 
to Lyons, and Kinglake imagines also to Graham. But 
of that there is no trace among Graham’s papers. About 
the date in question Lyons writes to him two letters : 


October 13.—I confess that I am not in very good 
spirits, for Admiral Dundas writes to me that, after having 
‘deeply considered ’’ my wish to rejoin his flag, he can- 
not sanction my leaving Balaklava. 

It is true that he makes no allusion to any intention 
of attacking the batteries, and I hear from captains 
in his fleet that he thinks it would not be safe or proper 
to do so. But I know that Lord Raglan intends to ask 
him how far he can count upon the co-operation of the 
fleet on the day of assault, and if he should consider it 
consistent with his duty to co-operate, as I hope and 
trust he may, I can hardly believe that he would leave 
me here. So I live in hopes that all may come right. 


And again the day before the attack. 


October 16.—You will be glad to hear that Lord Raglan 
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has made a successful application to Admiral Dundas 
for the co-operation of the fleet, and that I am to have 
my share. 

I hope I shall be able to persuade the French generals 
that our attack should be on the day of the assault, 
instead of the day of opening fire, seeing that we have 
not a large supply of shot for a proper attack on two 
days. My only fear is that I may not find them in 
their quarters to-day, and to-morrow is the day fixed 
for opening fire. It was at the close of the conference 
of the admirals that I elicited the fact of a paucity of 
shot. That was a curious—very curious—conference. 


These letters do not suggest that Lyons had passed 
on to Graham the Duke’s strange proposal. 

If the Duke thought that Dundas should be super- 
seded, his proper course was to say so to Graham. And 
that he did. Graham writes : 


To Lord Aberdeen 

Private. 

BatMorat, October 7, 1854. 

I received to-day the two letters enclosed [one from 
the Duke of Newcastle]. 

The question of superseding Admiral Dundas at the 
present juncture is a very grave one. If it be done at 
all—as it appears to me—it must be done by the supreme 
authority at home, for cause shown, and on official 
responsibility. To delegate the power of superseding 
an admiral, in the presence of the enemy, to any one 
person sent out for this special purpose with discre- 
tionary authority to be exercised according to the view 
which he might take in private, is surely a novelty which 
it would be dangerous to introduce into the command 
and control of an honourable profession, very sensitive, 
and very jealous of its right to be judged by its own 
members. 

Governments should be very cautious in England in 
their choice of naval and military commanders. The 
Crown may appoint whom it pleases: but practically 
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it cannot exercise the power of recall except for reasons 
which will stand the test of publicity and free discussion. 

First, then, is it just to recall Admiral Dundas? T 
did not appoint him to his command. I should not 
have selected him. I am not satisfied with his late 
proceedings. I should be glad to see Sir Edmund Lyons 
in his place. I am anxious to take the first fair oppor- 
tunity of effecting this object. Satisfy me that the 
public safety requires the immediate recall of Admiral 
Dundas, and show me any act of his which justifies this 
severity, and I will not shrink, as the head of the Board 
of Admiralty, from the responsible discharge of the 
painful duty. 

I did it in the case of ; I am ready to do it 
in the case of Admiral Dundas, if grounds can be laid 
for so severe a measure which justice does not repudiate 
and which public opinion would sustain. 

It must be remembered, that the presence of Sir 
E. Lyons and the feelings as described of the officers 
of the fleet exercise a salutary influence and control over 
the conduct of Admiral Dundas, and practically diminish 
the public danger which might arise from the errors of 
his judgment. But this view opens considerations of 
policy and of expediency apart from justice. 

This question of recalling Commanders-in-chief engaged 
in great operations at a distance, and in a state of cir- 
cumstances not known when the decision is to be taken, 
was much discussed in Peel’s Cabinet in the case of Lord 
Gough. I cannot forget the argument of the Duke of 
Wellington which prevailed on that occasion. He said, 
‘You are dissatisfied with your General, perhaps with 
some reason; but while you are discussing his merits, 
he very probably is fighting and conquering your enemy ; 
and what will be your position as a Government when 
your censures or recall shall arrive on the scene of action 
in the moment of victory ?’ 

How right he was, and what a serious scrape he avoided 
by leaving Lord Gough in command! . . 

These are some of the considerations which induce me 
to think that it will be prudent to keep Admiral Dundas 
in his present position for a short time longer. 

I wish to know your opinion, and I hope to be fortified 
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by it in the course which I am disposed to take. I have 
written to the Duke of Newcastle, telling him that I 
have consulted you; that I admit his complaints, but 
that I demur to his remedies. 


In reply Lord Aberdeen, as might be expected from 
his just and generous nature, gave his unhesitating 
assent to the view taken by Sir James Graham. 


Happo House, October 8, 1854. 


Your letter took me entirely by surprise, for I was not 
at all prepared for anything of the kind. It is true that 
I had occasionally heard complaints of the inactivity of 
Dundas, but nothing specific was alleged against him, and 
T had heard from the same quarters pretty much the same 
opinions expressed respecting Raglan himself. 

Common justice demands that we should not proceed 
in such an offhand manner, and that we should act on 
better authority than the opinions of Mr. Layard, or of 
Mr. Delane. 

I have seen many private letters from Lyons, all speak- 
ing in high terms of Dundas, and warmly taking up his 
defence... . . 

Dundas also has behaved generously towards Lyons. 
Had he been little-minded and suspicious, there might 
have been room for jealousy ; but he has given Lyons his 
entire confidence, and in his private letters, which have 
been shown to me, he cannot find terms sufficiently strong 
to express his obligations. 

I think your reasoning is sound and conclusive. I 
recollect very well the scrape from which the Duke pre- 
served us by preventing the recall of Lord Gough. But 
the present case is one of strict justice. 

In the absence, therefore, of any assignable ground for 
his recall, I agree with you in thinking that we ought to 
allow Dundas to remain for the short time which would 
be required for his naturally coming home. And I have 
the less hesitation in coming to this opinion from my per- 
suasion that, in consequence of the singularly cordial 
footing on which they stand, Lyons will practically have 
the chief direction of all really important matters. 
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Before receiving this answer from Lord Aberdeen Sir 
James had written : 


To Mr. Gladstone 


Private. 

BALMORAL, October 6, 1854. 

There is much truth, I fear, in the accounts which have 
reached you from the Black Sea. 

Sir Edmund Lyons was sent by me specially to prepare 
the way for this Sebastopol operation, for he had cir- 
cumnavigated the Black Sea twenty years ago, and had 
visited the port of Sebastopol. Moreover, I selected him 
as the naval officer of the highest promise whom I con- 
sidered best qualified to assist Admiral Dundas, found by 
me in command on that station, and to succeed him in 
any adverse event. 

My hopes and intentions have not been disappointed. 
Sir Edmund has been the life and soul of the whole move- 
ment. Without him I doubt whether the expedition to 
the Crimea would have been undertaken ; without him 
I am sure the necessary means of success, so far as the 
Navy is concerned, would not have been provided. I 
hope that Sebastopol will still fall before winter. Ad- 
miral Dundas will then return to England, and the com- 
mand will devolve on Lyons, unless, indeed, we bring him 
home to wield our thunder in the Baltic next spring. 


The following letters prove how steadily Graham had 
kept his mind fixed on his one great object, and from 
whom he had received most aid. 


To Sir Edmund Lyons 


May 8.—I partake entirely of your feelings about 
Sebastopol, and I am glad that you are on the spot [at 
Varna], and in a high position, so that your opinion must 
be fairly considered. It is easy to underrate dangers at 
a distance which you do not expect to share. The case 
is far different when the estimate of danger is formed by 
one who has the best means of appreciating it, and in his 
own person must run the greatest risk. ‘This is your 
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position with regard to Sebastopol, and you will not fail, 
I trust, to urge your arguments in favour of an early 
attack. ate? 

Extensive arrangements and much previous inquiry 
may be necessary, but this is the object to be kept steadily 
and constantly in view. If it can be attained the blow is 
decisive, and will secure peace on a stable foundation. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of a 
success such as this; everything else is secondary to it. 
Nothing should be left to chance that can be reduced to 
certainty. The anchorages and landing-places should be 
closely examined ; the strength of the land defences, and 
of the army, in the Crimea should be ascertained at any 
cost. 

September 4.—Your letters breathe the right spirit, and 
inspire me with hope. The long inactivity of the fleet 
and the ravages of cholera have led me sometimes almost 
to despair ; but while you are on the spot the great prize 
of Sebastopol need not be regarded as beyond our reach. 

I have told Admiral Dundas that I consider nothing 
done in the Black Sea while that remains undone. The 
Duke of Newcastle has written to Raglan in the same 
sense, and Sir John Burgoyne and you are witnesses that 
from the beginning I have pointed to Sebastopol as the 
mark to which every effort should be directed. 

Long ago you have declared that all is ready. Ihave 
provided all that the army can require both for em- 
barkation and for landing. You have pointed out the 
spot where you are satisfied a landing can be effected. 
Your part has been well performed. I hope that others 
will now proceed to rival you. 

It is not the wish of Admiral Dundas to remain much 
longer on foreign service ; his health is failing, and he 
wishes to be relieved as soon as it can be done consistently 
with his honour. My intention is that you should be his 
successor. 

You have judged most wisely in establishing friendly 
relations with Lord Stratford. No Ambassador and 
naval Commander-in-chief in time of war and on a dis- 
tant station can come to an open rupture without in- 
flicting serious injury on their common country. It may 
not be easy to maintain this friendly intercourse, but let 
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no effort be omitted on your part to prevent the recurrence 
of any angry and unseemly quarrels. 

September 13.—You have been the life and soul of this 
movement to the Crimea ; without you neither the means 
nor the inclination would have been forthcoming. 
Happen what may, I can never forget your services up 
to this time. We are on the tip-toe of expectation. 

September 25.—My heart is gladdened by the happy 
intelligence that the army is safely landed in the Crimea, 
and that it is British skill and British firmness of purpose 
which have overcome every difficulty and carried the 
great object. 

You know well how long and how anxiously I have 
desired that at all hazards Sebastopol should be attacked 
before winter. Without your steady support and ex- 
traordinary exertions this great exploit would never have 
been accomplished. 


From Admiral Dundas 


September 24.—The day after the battle of the Alma 
Prince Mentschikoff assembled the admirals and captains 
of the Russian ships, and arranged that five sail of 
the line and two frigates should be moored across the 
harbour mouth, and on the appearance of the allied fleets 
these ships were to be sunk. This was told me by a Pole 
who deserted from one of the ships. 

Yesterday, when the fleet made Sebastopol, two signal 
guns were fired, and instantly the whole of the ships 
moored to each other across the harbour were seen to 
sink. ... The mouth of the harbour is completely 
blocked up, so that the remaining Russian ships cannot 
come out, and nothing large can get in. 

The deserter states that the greatest consternation 
exists. 

I have sent an officer to Lord Raglan to inform him of 
this most astounding event. 

We had intended to attack those ships, and then I 
thought that the Prince would have sunk them, but to 
do so when we appeared seems to be a very great proof 
of weakness. I trust it may be found that this is so, and 
the fall of Sebastopol will follow. 
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To Sir Edmund Lyons 


October 13. Private and Confidential._—It delights me 
to tell you that your merits and exertions are well under- 
stood and duly appreciated both here and in Paris. 
Lord Raglan in his public despatches and in his private 
letters does you justice, but the full extent of the services 
which you have rendered is not yet clearly known. 
Your conscience tells you how well you deserve of your 
country, and depend upon it the time is not far distant 
when your real merits in the late proceedings will be 
clear as the day. In the meantime, go on as you have 
done ; your friends and your country can desire no more. 
Your conduct has even surpassed my expectations, and 
they were high. 

In the short time that remains avoid, as indeed you have 
done most judiciously, a rupture with your Commander- 
in-chief. I write to you with the utmost confidence, and 
without the least reserve. 


Lord Raglan’s letter of October 13, pressing for the 
support of the fleets, is given by Mr. Kinglake. 
Admiral Dundas replied : 


You may depend on my using every exertion with my 
French colleagues to aid in your object. Sir E. Lyons 
I have recalled from his present post, where his services 
have been so valuable, and I have no doubt in his 
magnificent screw ship he will be of the greatest use 
here. J will consult with Admiral Hamelin as to our 
joint operations. 


From Admiral Dundas 


October 18.—I have often told you that on the sea front 
little or nothing could be done by ships ; and if it had not 
been at the wrgent and pressing request of Lord Raglan 
and Canrobert, I never would have attempted what I did 
yesterday. 

Army men know nothing of the matter, but of course 
are anxious to draw the fire off themselves. There never 
was fire better kept up than by our ships till after dark. 
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Though at great cost of material and men, at least the 
object Lord Raglan hoped for from our attacking the 
forts has been obtained by giving confidence to his own 
men and distracting the attention of the enemy. We 
have had our ships very much disabled, and a loss of 45 
killed and 271 wounded. The French, I should think, 
as many more ; but they had full complements on board. 
We had two-thirds, which was so far fortunate, or our 
loss would have been double. 

I observe the Board object to my landing the marines. 
I believe my doing so saved Balaklava from falling into 
the hands of the Russians. 

Sir Edmund Lyons (as he always does) behaved ad- 
mirably yesterday, and so did your brother. 

For obvious reasons I have not named in my public 
letter the state of our ships. The Invalide Russe will 
perhaps claim this as a victory ! 


To Sir Edmund Lyons 


October 25.—I send for your confidential information 
the copy of a letter I have written to Admiral Dundas 
on several important matters of service. If he show the 
original letter to you, no harm will be done, for you will 
receive that as a mark of his confidence. If he do not 
show it to you, bear the matters in mind which I press on 
his attention, and exert your influence to have my wishes 
carried into effect. Irely on you for the infusion of some 
fire into these movements. 

November 30.—I wish Lord Raglan could be induced to 
send some of his immense fleet of steamer transports to 
Toulon for French troops. The Emperor assures us he 
is ready to embark ‘ his last man,’ and is only anxious to 
obtain means of conveyance. We also shall have ready 
here five thousand more troops by Christmas. 

Without unduly nursing your sailors and marines on 
shore, mind that they are not sent on forlorn hopes, or 
needlessly and too deeply committed. If you lose them, 
they cannot be replaced, and the efficiency of the fleet is 
destroyed. 

January 12, 1855.—I do not wish to prescribe any 
operations from hence. They must be left to your 
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discretion on the spot. But I hope that under your 
direction the Russians in every quarter of the Black Sea 
will be kept in a state of constant movement and alarm, 
and will be made to feel that a new hand is at the helm 
in the British fleet. 

The Russian Envoy at Vienna has accepted the four 
bases framed by Austria, France, and England, as terms 
on which the Czar is content to negotiate. The motive 
which has led to this acceptance gives rise to conjecture. 
The hope may be entertained by the Russians that diffi- 
culties may arise, and that a peace may be rejected by 
France and England which Austria and Germany might 
regard as a reasonable settlement, and thus the triple 
alliance may be broken up. Or, it is possible that Russia 
may be weary of the war, may have ascertained that this 
is not her opportunity, and may sincerely desire the 
cessation of hostilities. 

Be this as it may, I am anxious to press on you the duty 
and necessity of pushing every advantage without the 
least reference to the pacific overtures and conferences. 
Proceed steadily in the prosecution of the war, regardless 
of negotiations which may be illusory, and even intended 
to deaden our exertions at a critical moment, and snatch 
from our grasp a prize which we have all but won. France 
and England will grant no armistice. They rely on the 
leaders of their fleets and armies looking to Sebastopol 
and to the enemy in front of them, not to Vienna and to 
the negotiations in their rear. 

January 19.—The negotiations have made no progress. 
In truth, both sides wait for the issue of the struggle in 
the Crimea. Everything turns on the fortune of war 
before Sebastopol. 

The complaints of mismanagement at Balaklava 
are grievous. We hear of stores lying on the beach 
uncovered and unmoved, without owners or means 
of distribution, There must be some neglect on the part 
both of the Commissariat and of the Quartermaster- 
General. The naval portion of the charge will have been 
put to rights by you; but surely in concert with Lord 
Raglan you may be able to suggest a remedy for the de- 
fective military arrangements. Tell me in confidence how 
this matter stands. We are held responsible ; yet, as far 
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as I am concerned, I have withheld no power from the 
authorities on the spot, who alone can rectify omissions. 
I have endeavoured to provide ample means, and have 
never reiused any assistance which has been asked. 


On the Quartermaster-General (afterwards Lord Airey) 
much blame had been laid by The Times and the Duke 
of Newcastle, who pressed Lord Raglan to remove him. 
But Lord Raglan knew too well his value as his right- 
hand man, and after the war the Chelsea Board of Inquiry 
absolved him and several other officers from censures 
which had been unjustly heaped on them. 

As regards the Commissariat in the Crimea, while the 
Chelsea Board traced the sufferings of the army to want 
of land transport, and want of land-transport to want of 
forage, they set down the want of forage to omission 
on the part of the Treasury to send a proper supply from 
England. On which Mr. Kinglake suggests that the 
Secretary for War himself might well have enforced on the 
Treasury prompt compliance with the demands from the 
seat of war. 

Meanwhile at home public opinion had been driven 
half frantic by the mismanagement and _ inefficiency 
_ reported to prevail in the Army—but not in the Navy, 
except so far as in the Baltic it had declined to attack 
Cronstadt or Sweaborg. And the national mind was 
still further lashed into perfect fury when The Times, 
the journal responsible for the most exciting reports, 
instead of attempting to moderate the outburst of passion 
began to stimulate and lead it. 

For this Mr. Kinglake gives a date as precise as for 
the mandate to attack Sebastopol. That mandate was 
on June 15, 1853. The first announcement of failure 
of the enterprise was on December 23, 1854. 
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The journal [Kinglake writes] which, a few days before, 
had superbly rebuked every access of alarm was now 
enjoining despair. And in ungoverned terms. 


Of the examples given, a few will here suffice. 


Our army is ‘menaced by a disaster to which there 
can be found no parallel in the dreary annals of war’ ; 
‘total disorganisation’; the British army has perished 
as an army’; ‘the bubble has now finally burst, the 
last chance is gone’; ‘final catastrophe’; ‘chaos 
come again’; ‘the doom of nations —these were some 
of the strains in which—Russia all the while thankfully 
listening—the great journal chanted our dirge.! 


What effect all this had to accomplish similar chaos 
Parliament will be seen in the next chapter. 


1 Invasion of the Crimea, vii., 233-5. ‘The citations are from 
several numbers of The Times. 


CHAPTER XII 
1855-56 


Roebuck’s Committee on the War—Ministers resign—Attempts to 
form a Government—Derby, Lansdowne, Russell, fail—Palmer- 
ston succeeds—Urged by Aberdeen, Peelites join—Palmerston 
yields to Inquiry—Peelites resign—Graham gives his Reasons— 
Farewells to Colleagues—Vienna Conference—Russell resigns— 
Close of the War. 


nV Parliament met, a private member, Roebuck, 
gave notice to move for an inquiry into the 
conduct of the war. Thereupon Lord John Russell sent 
in to the Queen his resignation. Next day the whole 
Cabinet tendered theirs,’ but at the Queen’s request first 
met their assailants in debate. Unfortunately, Sir James 
Graham was absent ill. Mr. Gladstone stated with great 
force his objections to such an inquiry. 
In reply Mr. Disraeli took full advantage of Lord John 
Russell’s hasty action. 


When the debate [he said] is commenced by the 
secession of the most eminent member of the Government, 
and when we are told by him that the conduct of the war 
is entrusted to a minister who he thinks is unequal to the 
task, I ask the country—lI ask Ministers themselves— 
whether they can complain that a member of the Opposi- 
tion should give his vote according to the belief which he 
entertains. 


Many besides ‘members of the opposition’ so voted, 


1 Morley’s Gladstone, 1. 522, 
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especially Whig adherents of Lord John Russell. 
Against the inquiry proposed there were 148, for it 
305; and Ministers at once resigned. 

Thus left without advisers, the Queen sent first for 
Lord Derby, who invited to join him Palmerston, Glad- 
stone, and Sidney Herbert. But that did not succeed. 

Gladstone told, Palmerston : 


I could not act without Lord Aberdeen’s approval, nor 
should I willingly separate myself from Graham. If we 
join, we must join in force. 


All three refusing the offer, Lord Derby gave up the 
attempt to form a Government. 
Of this Mr. Gladstone wrote in later years : 


I think that Lord Derby’s error in not forming an 
administration was palpable and even gross. Such, it 
has appeared, was the opinion of Disraeli. . . . When 
Lord Palmerston (probably with a sagacious discernment 
of the immediate future) declined, he [Lord Derby] made 
no separate offer to the Peelites.' 


Had such an offer been made, evidently Gladstone 
would have liked to accept it. 

On Lord Derby’s failing, the Queen consulted Lord 
Lansdowne, who also invited Mr. Gladstone to remain 
in office. Again Mr. Gladstone declined, but afterwards, 
too late, repented. He writes: 


I have always looked back upon that refusal with pain, 
as a serious and even gross error of judgment. It was, 
I think, injurious to the public, if it contributed to the 
substitution as Prime Minister of Lord Palmerston for 
Lord Lansdowne.’ 


Derby having failed, and Lansdowne having failed, 
‘ Morley’s Gladstone, i, 527. * Tbid., p. 530, 
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the Queen sent next for Lord John Russell, who also 
failed. Palmerston was willing to serve under him—with 
the lead in the Commons. But the other colleagues 
whom Lord John had left declined. Some would not 
even see him. Graham told him plainly what he thought 
of his behaviour to Lord Aberdeen. 

Last, the turn came to Palmerston, and the question 
for the Peelites was, Would they serve under him ? 

To Graham Palmerston wrote : 


PiccADILLy, February 5, 1855. 


The Queen having commissioned me to endeavour to 
form a Government, I wish much to have some conversa- 
tion with you on the subject, and I will call on you for 
that purpose in the course of the afternoon. 


Graham replied : 


ADMIRALTY, Mebruary 5, 1855. 


I am still confined to bed, and unable to write. Though 
IT would willingly have conversed with you on the whole 
subject to which your mission from the Queen refers, 
I am afraid there are difficulties in the way of my rendering 
you the assistance which you desire. 


The fact is all that morning Gladstone and Herbert 
were consulting with Graham, who lay in bed at the 
Admiralty, seriously ill. They knew what the country 
would say if neither with Derby, nor with Lansdowne, 
nor yet with Palmerston, would they lend their aid. But 
their difficulty was this. They had no confidence in the 
Cabinet without Aberdeen; Parliament—rightly or 
wrongly—had no confidence in the Cabinet with Aberdeen 
as head ; and except as head Aberdeen would not serve. 
To solve their doubts they pressed for his advice, and 
he too came to Graham’s sick-room. 
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There he told them that he would not stay in the 
Cabinet, but strongly counselled them to stay. Yet when 
Gladstone asked him whether he would express confidence 
in the Cabinet under Palmerston with regard to the 
question of war and peace, Lord Aberdeen would not do 
so. Hope he would express, but not confidence. 

Hope was not enough. Aberdeen retired, hurt by the 
rejection of his advice so urgently requested, and letters 
were written to Palmerston, declining (but not very 
firmly) to join his Government. 

So ended that day, and the strain on Graham may be 
imagined when next morning, under pressure from 
Palmerston, the three friends arrived again at his bed- 
side, to reopen the question. 


We met [writes Mr. Gladstone], at twelve at the 
Admiralty, where Graham lay much knocked up with the 
fatigue and anxiety of yesterday. I read to him and 
Lord Aberdeen Palmerston’s letter of to-day to me. 
Herbert came in, and made arguments in his sense. 


Herbert had already repented of his yesterday’s 
decision. Gladstone, with characteristic pertinacity, put 
again to Aberdeen his question, ‘Would you, in your 
place as a peer, declare, if we joined the Cabinet, that 
it has your confidence with reference to war and 
peace 2’ 

Hard pressed, and with fresh assurances from Palmer- 
ston, this time Lord Aberdeen said ‘ Yes.’ Gladstone 
was satisfied; Graham, though his own leaning was 
against it, was willing to rely on the guarantee from 
Lord Aberdeen ; Herbert rejoiced to carry his two friends 
with him. And so the three resumed office, under a 
new chief. 

It appears that by their request Lord Aberdeen 
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had negotiated for them with Palmerston. Graham 
writes : 


To Baron Stockmar 
Private and Conjidential. 
Apmiratty, February 6, 1855. 

After much discussion Gladstone and I have authorised 
Aberdeen to see Palmerston on our behalf, and if he can 
obtain assurances which are satisfactory to him with 
respect to the conduct of foreign affairs, and of the nego- 
tiations about to commence at Vienna, we have consented 
to remain at our posts. 

Having lost in the Duke of Newcastle a colleague 
whom we trusted, and in Lord Aberdeen a chief whom we 
loved—and considering the particular change about to be 
made in the head of the Government—we can offer no 
greater proof of our devotion to the service of the Queen, 
and of our desire in a great emergency to promote the 
public good. I pray that this sacrifice of personal feelings 
may not be made in vain. 


He was rewarded by Royal approval, the Queen herself 
writing to express 


Her great satisfaction at Sir James Graham remaining 
at the Admiralty, which is of the greatest importance to 
herself and to the country. 


In returning thanks Sir James wrote : 


The desire to do his duty faithfully in painful and 
difficult circumstances has been the sole motive which 
guided the conduct of Sir James Graham ; and his 
greatest encouragement and one of his highest rewards 
will be the continued sanction of Your Majesty’s con- 
fidence and approval. No effort on his part shall be 
wanting to deserve it. 


On resuming office, Graham’s first act had been to 
write in friendly terms to Lord John Russell, 
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ADMIRALTY, February 12, 1855. 


This is the first letter which I have been able to write 
with my own hand since my illness, and I gladly offer it 
as a tribute of friendly congratulation on your acceptance 
of the Special Embassy to Vienna at this most critical 
juncture. 

I regard it as the most happy augury of an honourable 
peace ; and let me add that on private grounds I rejoice 
in this arrangement. Your temporary absence from the 
House of Commons, as matters at present stand, is not 
to be regretted either by you or by your friends; and I 
am convinced that you will return from Vienna with 
additional claims on the respect and gratitude of your 
country. 

From my heart I wish you success, and a speedy and 
triumphant return. 


But the bright prospect was soon clouded over. 
Hardly had the three Peelites returned to office when 
again they found it necessary to resign. 

At the moment of decision, crippled by severe illness, 
and anxious above all things, before consenting to serve 
under Palmerston, to obtain pledges from him as to foreign 
policy and the Vienna negotiations, Graham had over- 
looked the importance of a binding agreement as to the 
proposed Committee of Inquiry. He had assumed that 
the resignations of the Prime Minister and of the War 
Minister, against whom popular indignation had been 
most roused, and the substitution of a leader so much 
in vogue as Palmerston, would appease the country, or 
if not, that Palmerston would have firmness to resist 
a demand of which he disapproved. But either public 
opinion was stronger than Graham had perceived, or 
Palmerston was weaker. In the words of his biographer : 


As to Mr. Roebuck’s Committee, Lord Palmerston 
still retained his objection to it as not in accordance with 
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the Constitution, or efficient for its purpose. He told 
the House that, as an English king once rode up to an 
insurrection and offered to be its leader, so the Government 
offered to the House of Commons to be its Committee, 
and would do of itself all that it was possible to do. 

As, however, Mr. Roebuck still persisted—Lord 
Palmerston yielded.! 


Graham, Gladstone, and Sidney Herbert were of other 
stuff. They urged Palmerston to ‘ be stout.’ When he 
would not, they resigned, and the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland followed their example. 


From Lord St. Germans 
VICEREGAL Lopcz, February 22, 1855. 

I know no more than I can learn from the papers of 
what has taken place. Pray lighten my darkness, and 
enable me to shape my own course. As at present 
advised I mean to stick to you, but I shall do nothing 
until I have heard from you. 

February 25.—Your speech left no room for doubt or 
hesitation. I enclose a copy of my letter to Lord Palmer- 
ston. 


[Enclosure] 


The reasons given by Sir James Graham, by Gladstone, 
and by Sidney Herbert for receding from your Govern- 
ment, appear to me to be conclusive. I therefore think 
it my duty to adhere to the friends and colleagues of Sir 
Robert Peel, and to request you to convey to the Queen 
my resignation of the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland. 


To Lord St. Germans 


Yours has been a generous and high-minded decision. 
I hope it is the right one. I cannot combat it; it is in 
exact conformity with my own. 


Cardwell too, though pressed by Palmerston to be his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, refused. 
1 Ashley’s Life of Lord Palmerston, ii. 209, 
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‘ Although Palmerston objected to Roebuck’s Committee, 
he was practically compelled,’ says the Marquis of Lorne, 
‘to accept it.’ Graham could not be so compelled. He 
preferred resignation. But let him speak for himself. 
In Parliament the grounds he gave were these : 


I object to the appointment of a Select Committee. 
It is open to the majority of the Committee to decide 
whether it shall be secret or open to the public. Let me 
regard that question in its double aspect. 

If it should be a secret committee, the persons incul- 
pated by the evidence will not have the opportunity to 
defend themselves, to cross-examine the witnesses, to 
rebut false accusations. Until the end of the inquiry 
the whole will remain secret and unknown. 

If it be an open committee, from day to day the evidence 
will be published, the most adverse comments of a party 
character will be made, and the most erroneous impres- 
sions will be formed, bearing hard on absent individuals 
having no power of examination or defence. 

The delegation of such powers to a Committee of 
eleven members of this House appears to me to be a 
most dangerous course. I should not hesitate to prefer 
inquiry at the Bar. A Select Committee is unprecedented ; 
for an inquiry at the Bar there are precedents, though 
not—as now proposed—while military operations were 
pending. 

The Walcheren inquiry took place at the Bar. But 
the war had terminated, and the generals and admirals 
whos! characters had been attacked were present to 
defend themselves. 

Far be it from me to contest the power of this House 
in its largest sense. . . . My whole public life has been 
spent within these walls, and the greatest efforts of my 
youth, and of my more mature years—it is not as a matter 
of regret [ mention it—have been devoted to increasing 
the democratic power of this assembly. 

Within its proper sphere, no man rejoices more than 
I do in its might, its control over the officers of State 
and the Ministers of the Crown, its powers co-ordinate 
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with the Crown and the House of Peers, and greater than 
those of the House of Peers with reference to taxation, 
supply, and ways and means. 

As the grand inquest of the nation, I admit in the 
broadest sense its constitutional power. I know no 
limit to that power; except when, by its exercise at an 
ill-advised moment, it shall trench on the legitimate 
and constitutional functions of the Executive Govern- 
ment. 


After referring to the original motion for inquiry as 
intended to be a vote of censure on the then existing 
Government, and noting their consequent resignation 
and the formation of a new Government, Sir James 
went on to say: 


After that, I was much surprised to find that it was 
considered necessary to proceed with this inquiry. 

I may be charged with want of foresight. I readily 
submit to that imputation. But I must claim the right 
to hold my own opinion. 

I believe the inquiry to be unnecessary. I am certain 
that the Executive Government, possessing the con- 
fidence of this House, can more efficiently, more rapidly, 
and more surely do what is wanted than can be ex- 
pected from a prolonged inquiry. 

While these gentlemen without any official knowledge 
are picking their way as best they may without the 
assistance of any servant of the Crown, the Government 
will be deciding on action; while the Committee are 
seeking the way to reform the Executive, the Executive, 
wielding the power of the Crown and the confidence of 
this House, will do rapidly, surely, and safely what is to 
be done. 

Thus I consider this Committee unnecessary, but I 
have stronger objections. I consider it unjust, and I 
will give my reasons. 

The Executive Government appoints all the admirals, 
all the generals, all officers in the Army and Navy. The 
servants of the Crown have the power of selection, of 
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control, of promotion, and of removal; and I must say 
that I think the officers so chosen, so controlled, so 
subject to the authority of the servants of the Crown, 
have a correlative claim on them to be defended from 
any other inquiry behind their backs. 

Let us carry the argument a little further. I refer to 
the position of Lord Raglan. 

I imagine that, of all the difficulties in which the most 
splendid human talents can be tried, the successful 
command of an army in presence of a superior force of 
the enemy is the most severe. The chance of success in 
that command rests mainly in the possession of undivided 
authority. 

But, if your commander is in command beside another 
army, there must be constantly situations involving 
complicated considerations ; there must be compromises 
in decision, there must be questions about the distribution 
of relative forces. . . . 

I will not go further. I have shadowed forth the 
danger of inquiry respecting the army in front of Sebas- 
topol. There is not a single gentleman present in this 
the most intelligent assembly in the world, who does not 
feel the nature of the dangers to which I have alluded. 


Then came the great contrast between Graham and 
Palmerston. 


But it is said that, whatever danger there may be in 
this inquiry, it is irresistible. 

{f demur to that doctrine, as being in itself a most 
dangerous one. Inquiry is irresistible only because 
those whose duty it is to confront it have not the firmness 
to resist. Yielding to the danger which, if resisted, would 
certainly be overcome, they are hurried, against their 
conscientious convictions, into consequences of the most 
perilous nature. 

I know that I expose myself to the most painful of 
taunts. It may be said to me, ‘ You are about to leave 
your colleagues in a season of immense difficulty. It 
is in such moments that the bonds of political union 
ought to be most carefully maintained.’ . 

But, without offence to my friends on the Treasury 
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bench, I deny that I am the deserter. I took my position 
in common with them, resolving to resist this inquiry. 
It was resisted. The position was taken up firmly. 
I still stand to my guns in that position. They abandon 
it, spike the guns, and run away. 

I cannot think it is right in a Minister of the Crown, 
if he believe that any course is dangerous, to decline 
resistance because resistance may be unpopular, and so 
refuse the House the opportunity of reconsidering its 
decision. 

I know no greater duty for a public man than that of 
acting up to what he conscientiously believes to be right ; 
and it is in the painful discharge of that duty that I have 
this evening appeared before you. 

I know nothing more honourable than the service of 
the Crown when united with colleagues in whose prin- 
ciples and measures you concur, and when you enjoy 
the confidence of the people, and of the Sovereign. 

But I know nothing more dishonourable, or more 
painful, than assenting to measures, adopted by the 
majority of yourcolleagues, which you consider dangerous, 
which your conscience and your judgment tell you are 
improper, and, I must add, when you have the painful 
conviction that the confidence of this House is not 
reposed in the Cabinet of which you are a member. 

It may be said, what right have I to make that last 
assertion? Sir, I have been long a member of this 
House, and there are indications not to be mistaken. 

T should conceal the truth if I did not state that, having 
sat on that bench only three or four evenings, after great 
changes had been made in order to conciliate this House, 
I came to the painful conclusion that the Administration 
of which until to-day I was a member did not possess in 
a greater degree the confidence of the House than that 
from which we had all retired together. 

I said that I would speak without reserve, and with 
your kind indulgence I have executed my purpose, 
imperfectly, but honestly. 

Honied words at parting with colleagues are almost 
nauseous, generally deceitful, and—like lovers’ vows 
under similar circumstances—unavailing, and laughed 


to scorn. 
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With the colleagues I have left I have worked for two 
years. They were my friends, and I esteem them. | 
value them, but I could not be led by them to take a step 
which my conscience and my judgment disapprove. 
My feeling towards them is strong and friendly, and if it 
were less so, I should still feel it my duty in every way 
to give them my humble support. 

I shall make no further professions, but shall endeavour 
to prove by my conduct that with me the safety of the 
State, in a moment of great emergency, is paramount 
to every other consideration. 


Greville remarks that Graham’s was ‘a very good 
speech ; Gladstone was too diffuse, and Sidney Herbert 
feeble, but coming after Graham they had nothing more 
to say.’ 

Their conduct in resigning was much decried. Some 
comments on it were incredibly foolish,’ others better 
founded. But Graham’s arguments remained unanswered. 
The weak point of his position he frankly acknowledged. 
Before joining a Government, he ought to have made 
sure, as Gladstone thought he himself had,* that its 
leader would stand firm. 

Lord Clarendon wrote of the Peelites as ‘the three 
best men in the Cabinet,’ and deplored their action. 
But his letters to Graham are in a most friendly tone. 


February 21. Private——I have not words to express 
how deeply I regret the decision you came to this morning. 
To myself personally the loss of a colleague for whom 
I feel the most affectionate regard, and with whom I have 
had two years’ unruffled official relations, is irreparable. 
But on public grounds I still more regret your resignation. 


For instance, Mr. Morley has rescued from oblivion ‘idle gossip 
long prevailing, that Graham could not forgive Palmerston for not 
having helped to defend him in the matter of opening Mazzini’s 
letters’! Lufe of Gladstone, i. 546. ‘ 

2 Ibid, p. 538. 
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Our army is gone! The power and prestige of England 
now depend on her navy, and yet, just at the moment 
when operations are about to commence, the navy is 
deprived of its head, and of that consummate talent 
for administration which has effected wonders in that 
branch of our service. 

The utter impossibility of finding a fit successor to 
you makes me tremble for the consequences of your 
retirement. 


Graham replies : 


ADMIRALTY, February 22, 1855. 


I am touched by the kindness of your expressions 
of regret at our impending separation. 

I never took any decision from a sense of public duty 
with more pain, and I ought to have taken precautions 
with respect to the appointment of this Committee before 
I joined Palmerston’s Government. But I was too ill 
at the time to exercise all the forethought which was 
necessary, and I was confidently persuaded that the 
Committee had served its turn, when Aberdeen and 
Newcastle were dismissed, and when Palmerston was 
placed at the head of affairs. I fully expected that 
the Committee would have been got rid of, and that 
its flank would have been turned. 

I still think that, with a little more deliberation and 
skill, this latter operation might have been successfully 
performed ; but this chance was thrown away, and a 
surrender at discretion, without an alternative or modifica- 
tion, was alone proposed in the last instance. To this 
course it was impossible for me to consent. My judgment 
may have erred, but my opinion is deeply rooted, and 
Tam bound to give effect to it. 

You say truly that we have worked together for two 
years, and in trying times, without an angry word or 
a shade of difference ; and the impression left on my mind 
towards you is indelible. I respect your abilities, and 
my friendship is warm and sincere. 


From Lord Cowley also came a kind farewell, 
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Paris, February 23. 


I am afraid from what I hear that the country is 
about to lose your valuable services. I regret it most 
deeply, for I believe that our navy was never before 
in so efficient a state, or its patronage more fairly 
administered. 


With the successor found for him Graham’s relations 
were perfect. 


From Sir Charles Wood 


February 25. Private.—It has been settled to-day that 
I am to succeed you at the Admiralty. Most sincerely 
do I wish that there was no opening for succession, 
but I will not pour forth my unavailing regrets. 

I have the comfort of knowing that I shall find every- 
thing in first-rate order. I hope you will allow me before 
I embark in the huge mass of business which must be 
going on, to hear from you how a great number of matters 
stand. 


To Sw Charles Wood 
ADMIRALTY, February 25. 

I shall be happy and ready to give you every 
information you may require. I hope that you will 
find the office in good working order, and you will have 
the advantage, which I have enjoyed, of the assistance 
of most able and trustworthy colleagues. 

I have continued to carry on the duties, and exercise 
the patronage, according to established usage, as if 
nothing had occurred. 


From Sir Charles Wood 


February 28.—I have said to Lyons that you have 
been kind enough to read to me your most recent letters 
to him, that I adopt them to the fullest extent of every 
word, and beg him to keep me fully informed how things 
go on. 

I cannot omit this opportunity of thanking you most 
sincerely for the frank and cordial manner in which 
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you communicated everything to me this morning, and 
saying how satisfactory it is to me to find not only that 
everything is in such complete order—for that I was 
well assured of—but that in all our views of future 
operations and future arrangements there was such a 
complete identity of opinions. 

I shall do my best to carry on your plans and views ; 
but the more I see the more I regret that you do not 
remain to carry them on yourself. 

March 4.—I cannot tell you the repugnance I have to 
begin my new duty. I feel as if I was committing a sin 
against the public weal in taking any step to change the 
hands in which the Naval Administration is placed. I 
shall fall sick, and leave you there perforce ! 


From Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay 
ALBANY, March 2, 1855. 

I can hardly condole with you on your retirement ; 
but I heartily condole with the public, and, much as 
I love Charles Wood, I can wish him nothing better than 
that he may equal you as an administrator. 


With another friend, who, on Cardwell’s refusing, 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer, pleasant letters 


were exchanged. 


To Sir George Lewis 
ApmMIrauty, Mebruary 26, 1855. 
I did not know, when we discussed passing events so 
freely, how near your personal relation to them was likely 
to become. I think that your decision to accept is right. 


From Sir George Lewis 
When I had the pleasure of seeing you I was totally 
ignorant of the intention to offer me the Chancellorship 
of the Exchequer, and moreover I expected it as little 
as that I should receive the offer of being Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 
I decided in favour of accepting from a sense of duty, 
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in the midst of feelings which I will describe to you when 
we meet. : 

I am much comforted by your opinion that I decided 
rightly ; not only from my conviction of your friendship, 
but also because I regard you as peculiarly qualified 
to estimate correctly all the circumstances on which a 
proper judgment of the case depended. 


To Sir Edmund Lyons Sir James wrote : 


Apmiratty, February 26, 1855. 


I have been going from hence for some time past, but 
Tam now irrecoverably gone. I have acted from a strong 
sense of duty, and I have left a noble post at a trying 
moment with great reluctance. But I would not hand over 
to an irresponsible Committee of the House of Commons 
the characters of the commanders by sea and land, on a 
distant station, of whom the Queen’s Ministers are the 
guardians and protectors as well as rulers. I never 
despair, and I will continue to hope the best. You, I am 
quite sure, will do your duty with unabated energy and 
decision. I shall watch the progress of your measures 
with the deepest interest : and my hopes and my prayers 
will be joined with ardent wishes for your success. 

Let me entreat you to have an eye on my son, who is 
a midshipman on board the St. Jean d’Acre. He is the 
object of my tenderest affection and fondest hopes. I 
venture sometimes to believe that he has noble qualities 
which, if his life be spared, will not be unworthy of the 
profession of his choice. 


On Sir James Graham’s leaving the Admiralty warm 
acknowledgments of his personal kindness and of his 
public services came from many quarters. 


From Major O’Brien (Private Secretary) 
War Orricr, March 10, 1855. 
Had I not seen you every morning and been loth to 
take leave, I should have sooner expressed what I very 
deeply feel at parting from you. 
The entire confidence you reposed in me, and your 
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unvarying kindness, and indulgence for my mistakes and 
blunders, I have always been most grateful for, and I 
can safely say that affection more than a sense of duty 
has influenced me in serving you. 

I feel much the great benefits I have derived from . 
being with you. In every way it has been beneficial to 
me, and the period I have passed with you has been the 
most interesting of my life. 


From Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane 
ADMIRALTY Houss, PortsmoutH, March 2, 1855. 

There has never been a First Lord of the Admiralty 
who knew better, and few so well, what to require from 
those under his authority. 

I consider it extremely unfortunate that you should 
have felt called upon to withdraw from your most im- 
portant position at the present critical moment, when 
a master mind is most essential to secure the efficiency 
as well as the utmost energy of our fleets ; and it must be 
gratifying to you to find that in all the complaints that 
have been made against the different departments of 
the State as connected with the present war, whether 
merited or unmerited, the administration of the Admiralty 
has been unassailed. 


From Admiral Sir Wilham Parker 
Devonport, March 5, 1855. 

I feel very sensibly the kindness of your farewell letter, 
which does but renew my regret at your leaving the 
Admiralty, where the advantages of your administrative 
powers will be recorded not only in many salutary regula- 
tions for the navy, but in fitting out two strong fleety 
without resorting to compulsory service. 


From Captain (Sir) Henry Keppel 
Orr SEBASTOPOL, March 12, 1855. 
Last night I had the satisfaction of hearing your speech 
read out by Admiral Houston Stewart to Sir Edmund 
Lyons. I need not say how highly every word was 
approved. If honourable members after hearing that 
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speech vote according to the dictation of their own 
consciences, I shall not be without hope that they will 
reverse their decision for a Committee of Inquiry. 


From Rear-Admiral (Sir Houston) Stewart 
Orr Srepastopon, March 20, 1855. 


I cannot resist venturing a few lines expressive of 
the very sincere regret with which I have heard of your 
retirement from the Admiralty, and I can with truth 
add that this regret is very generally felt in the Fleet. 
I have not heard a dissentient voice. All seem agreed 
that at the present crisis there is no helmsman so well 
qualified by talent and experience to bring us well through 
the gale as yourself. 

At the same time I am bound to admit that your 
reasons were quite conclusive, and I read with a mixture 
of pleasure and regret the admirable expression of your 
motives for resigning. Your own speech and that of 
Mr. Gladstone were unanswerable. 


From Sir Edmund Lyons 
March 17, 1855. 


The perfect manner in which you have enabled me 
to commence my relations with your successor is one 
more proof of your consideration for the public service, 
as well as of your invariable kindness towards me. 

You have left me in command of a numerous and 
well-appointed fleet entrusted to my care by you, and 
I hope to have it in my power to harass the enemy with 
it this year. 

Captain Hastings and his squadron rendered good 
service at Eupatoria in the repulse of the attack on the 
17th of February, a circumstance that has discouraged 
the Russians in the Crimea exceedingly, and seems to 
have given the cowp de grace to the Emperor Nicholas, 
who had ordered Mentschikoff to ‘drive the infidel troops 
from off his territory into the sea.’ 

But as you have often said, Kertch and the Sea of 
Azof are the points for immediate and effective opera- 
tions, and Bruat and I hope and trust that Lord Raglan 
and General Canrobert will be able to realise the hopes 
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they hold out to us of military co-operation in the be- 
ginning of April. 

Our sailors afloat and ashore are in rude health. The 
brigade have not two per cent. on the sick list. 


H.M.S. Roya Apert, orr SepastopoL, March 27, 1855. 

The ships under my orders have landed at Eupatoria 
51,400 men, 8,600 horses, and 97 guns, all hands working 
admirably, or such a result at such a season would have 
been out of the question. 

My mind dwells upon the Sea of Azof, but I doubt 
whether Canrobert will spare a man, so long as there is 
standing room on the heights he occupies, and the matter 
is so very important that Bruat and I must try to 
accomplish it without military co-operation. Lord 
Raglan really cannot spare a man from his small number. 
But he sees as I do that success in that quarter might 
aid the negotiations at Vienna. 


Many letters show how keen an interest Sir James 
continued to take in vigorous prosecution of the war. 
Especially he urged upon his successor completion of 
arrangements which he had made for cutting off in early 
spring the supplies from Central Russia to Sebastopol. 


To Sir Charles Wood 


NeEtvHERBY, April 14, 1855, 

I am grieved to hear that all my instructions regarding 
the preparation of gunboats for the sea of Azof have been 
disregarded. With a view to ultimate success in the 
Crimea this is vital, and its omission will render failure 
inevitable. You will bear witness that the fault is not 
mine. But no measures can be too strong on your 
part to remedy this fatal omission, and to place the 
responsibility for it on the right shoulders. 

Division and subdivision of supreme military and 
naval authority—a vice necessarily inherent in the 
Alliance—has blighted its success. 
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That mischief continued and grew worse. 


From Sir Edmund Lyons 
Private. 

May 12.—My last letter will have told you how 
grievously I had been disappointed by Canrobert’s 
‘inimaginable ’ conduct, as Bruat calls it. And I confess 
I am a little disappointed with Bruat himsell. 

I observed to him that Canrobert had not sent him 
the message from the Emperor upon which his order 
for recall was founded, and I told him that if I were 
in his place I would ‘sans hésitation aucune’ go on, 
under the conviction that the Emperor if he were on the 
spot would command him to do so. 

He, however, said that his resolution was ‘ inébranlable, 
and—as it was of importance to preserve unity of 
action and good feeling between the two fleets and 
armies—he took it for granted I would not separate 
from him. 

The truth is, he thought the order from the Emperor 
was positive and peremptory. So nothing from me or 
Stewart could shake his resolution; and you may 
imagine his feelings when on his return here he found that 
there was nothing in the message from Paris to authorise 
the recall of the expedition, and the Emperor had given 
up his intention of coming here. 

I still hope that in a few days we shall receive orders 
from London and Paris to renew the expedition, for I 
can imagine nothing so calculated to draw off the enemy’s 
forces from the main body of his army, nothing so in- 
dispensable for the attainment of complete success in the 
Crimea, as our being masters of the Sea of Azof. With 
that, I look upon success, humanly speaking, as certain ; 
without it, as very doubtful. 

I hope that this ‘ inimaginable’ conduct of Canrobert 
may be the signal for the command of the fleet being 
taken from him. Otherwise the fleets will either rest upon 
their shadows here in inactivity, or I shall be obliged to 
do something on my own account at Odessa or elsewhere. 

But the possession of the Sea of Azof is, as you have 


seen from the first, the most important consideration 
of all. 
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To Si Edmund Lyons 


May 22.—The Kertch disappointment has disheartened 
me extremely. You know how long ago I insisted on 
the necessity of the early occupation of this point. I 
am convinced that without it you cannot command the 
Sea of Azof, and while that communication with the heart 
of Russia remains open you will be outnumbered in the 
Crimea by the enemy, who is enabled through that 
channel to draw boundless supplies of stores, ammunition, 
and reinforcements. 

Peace was very nearly concluded at Vienna. I think 
that it might have been concluded without dishonour. 

You, however, must carry on the war as if there were 
no such hope or possibility ; we at home must endeavour 
to bring the public mind to reason. 

If you cannot obtain a victory, you must carefully 
avoid a great disaster. A serious reverse would render 
concessions on our part impossible. We should have 
to fight—to regain our position among nations—to 
the last extremity. 


To Sir Charles Wood 


June 3. Private-—I never ceased to urge this Kertch 
operation on Lord Raglan, Admiral Dundas, and Sir 
Edmund Lyons, from the first moment when the 
invasion of the Crimea was contemplated to the last 
day when I quitted the Board of Admiralty. My corre- 
spondence will speak for itself ; you have seen it. 

I sent out eight ships of war of light draft for this 
very expedition, and I gave orders for the preparation 
at Constantinople of a large flotilla. But the expedition 
could not be undertaken without the detachment of a 
military force from before Sebastopol. Lord Raglan 
had not a man to spare, and Canrobert would give no 
assistance for this purpose. 


From Sir Charles Wood 


June 4.—Whether you are right in your views of peace 
or not, I will not discuss. But certain it is that you 
could not have left the Navy in a better state for war, 
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if you had been animated by the concentrated essence of 
Layard and Roebuck. 


While this correspondence was in progress, Canrobert 
had been superseded (May 19) by Pélissier, who at once 
agreed to the expedition being sent, and on May 24, the 
Queen’s birthday, Kertch was captured. Immense corn 
depéts and numerous vessels were destroyed, and Sir 
Edmund was able to report: 


In the space of a fortnight the Sea of Azof has been 
swept by the allied squadron under Captain Lyons’s 
orders, and the enemy deprived not only of the supplies 
which already existed in the different depots, but also 
of the means of transporting the incoming crops. 


About this time Sir James thus describes his position : 


To Mr. Gladstone 
June 2, 1855. 

I do not wish to be driven by the force even of cir- 
cumstances into the ranks of the Opposition, which 
plays a reckless game without much skill and with still 
less honesty; but I am most desirous by every fair 
means to improve the chances of restoring peace, and 
there is no personal sacrifice consistent with honour 
which I am not ready to make for the attainment of 
this great national blessing. 

July 7.—I have made many mistakes in public life, 
but perhaps the greatest I ever made was consenting 
to join Palmerston after the overthrow of Lord Aberdeen’s 
Administration. 

Like you I yielded to over-persuasion, in opposition 
to my own feelings and judgment, and (as I told the 
House) the first night on the Treasury bench under the 
new arrangement convinced me that the confidence of 
Parliament was not restored, and that it was an attempt to 
rule without power, at a critical juncture, by means of 
tame and unworthy compliances. 

I have deeply regretted this error, it is the flaw in 
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our case. I rejoice in the recovery of an independent 
position, even at the cost of the sacrifices made to regain 
it. Possessing this advantage, we must be careful to 
improve it and sedulously to promote the public good 
to the best of our power. 

The grand object is to put an end to this war as soon 
as possible, and to restore to Europe and especially to 
our own country the blessing of peace. 

The estrangement of Austria, the disasters in the 
Crimea, the concessions of Russia, carried even to the 
point of willingness to consider in concert with Turkey 
the limitation of her naval force in the Black Sea—more 
than all, the certainty that France was willing to close 
with the terms offered at Vienna, if Pam and Co. had 
not refused their consent, are facts of great importance 
which require full explanation. 

You see how much I agree with you in opinion both 
as to the state of affairs and as to the course which duty 
prescribes. But we must not only act rightly, we must 
act prudently, to secure the grand object. 

My health, thank God, is much improved by a month’s 
enjoyment of country air and of perfect quiet. I am 
prepared to goto London, and will meet you and Herbert 
at Argyll House any day after the 13th July. 


By this time the Vienna conference seemed to promise 
peace. On three of the bases proposed the Powers came 
to terms. On the fourth, limiting Russia’s naval strength 
in the Black Sea, the Austrian Minister proposed a com- 
promise, which Russia accepted. The French Foreign 
Minister, present in person, undertook to press it on the 
French Emperor. Lord John promised to recommend it 
to his Government. Louis Napoleon approved the terms. 
Palmerston disapproved, and through Lord Cowley, with 
the aid of a French soldier,’ induced the Emperor to re- 
tract his consent. 


1 For details see Kinglake, and Walpole’s Lzfe of Lord John 
Russell. 
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Thereupon Drouyn de Lhuys resigned. Lord John, 
who had failed to convince his colleagues, remained in the 
Cabinet, and spoke in favour of war. Aggrieved by this, 
Count Buol revealed what had been Lord John’s action 
at Vienna, and notice was given of a vote of censure. 

The course which Lord John had taken was at the time 
almost universally condemned. Mr. Gladstone wrote : 


July 8.—The wheel of fortune has received a new and 
smart impulse from these astounding revelations of Lord 
John Russell, or in other words from his full confession 
of what, though we had been told of it, it was hardly 
possible to believe. 


And Graham wrote : 


To Lord Aberdeen 
Private. 
NeETHERBY, July 12, 1855. 

The terms of Sir E. Bulwer’s motion impeach by im- 
plication Lord John’s conduct of ‘the negotiations at 
Vienna.’ I do not see much ground of objection to his 
conduct there ; his error was his abrupt departure from 
Vienna; and his crime—TI cannot use a milder term— 
was his failure to press on the Cabinet the pacific views 
which he entertained ; and the deception which he prac- 
tised on Parliament and on the public when in late debates 
he combated the opinions expressed by others which in 
his own heart and conscience he approved. He fanned 
the flame of war, which at Vienna he had promised to do 
his utmost to extinguish ; and his tameness in submitting 
to remain a member of the Cabinet, which on the question 
of peace or war set at naught his counsels and deliberate 
judgment, is an abject prostration both of spirit and of 
intellect of which there is no example, and for which no 
one could be prepared. 

I am quite open to consider the course which we ought 
to take. It is contrary to my wish to give a vote of a 
vindictive character personally injurious to Lord John. 
I agree entirely with you in opinion that our duty is to 
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take the course which is most likely to ensure restoration 
of peace with the least delay. 

All other considerations vanish into insignificance com- 
pared with this one object, and Lord John’s recent con- 
duct and fatal example are warnings of the danger of 
being swayed at such a moment by personal feelings or 
by party influences. 


On July 16 Lord John resigned, and Bulwer’s motion 
was withdrawn. Next day Mr. Roebuck tried to pledge 
the House to visit with severe indignation every member 
of the Cabinet whose counsels had led to the Crimean 
disasters, but this was rejected by 289 votes for ‘the 
previous question ’ against only 172. 

In August Sweaborg was bombarded heavily by the 
united fleets, with trifling loss on their part, but not 
captured. In September the Russians evacuated the 
south side of Sebastopol, and sank all their ships. 

But peace was not made till the new year. It was 
signed on March 30, 1856. By that time the war had cost 
this country some twenty-eight thousand lives, and 
Russia, it was estimated, twenty times that number.’ 


' Walpole’s History of England, vi. 64. 
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Illegal Enlistment of American Citizens—Graham’s View— 
Palmerston and ‘ Peelites’—Graham—Gladstone—Cardwell— 
Newcastle—Stuart Wortley—Sidney Herbert—The Policy of 
Peel —Derby’s Overture to Gladstone—Graham’s Advice— 
Bombardment of Canton—Censured by Parliament—Supported 
by the Nation—Graham triumphs at the Poll—Cobden and 
Bright. 

bes Parliamentary session of 1856 was uneventful, 

except as regards the conclusion of the Russian war. 
Towards its close Great Britain was brought into 
unpleasant relations with the United States, a neutral 

Power, by illegal proceedings of the British Ambassador 

in enlisting American citizens. In December 1855 their 

Government made a request for Mr. Crampton’s recall, 

and, when they obtained no satisfaction, in June 1856 

they ordered him to leave Washington, and the question 

arose whether their Ambassador also should be ordered 
to leave London. 

On this question Sir James Graham, after careful 
study of the facts, arrived reluctantly at a conclusion 
unfavourable to the British authorities concerned. 


To Mr. Herbert 


May 21.—Sir Gaspard Le Marchant [Governor of 
Nova Scotia] and all his subordinates acted with the 
greatest indiscretion, and deeply committed themselves. 
Crampton and Mr. Lumley were more prudent, but 
knowingly they violated the municipal law of America, 
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and sought to deceive the Government to which they 
were accredited, respecting their acts and intentions, by 
stratagems hardly consistent with good faith and honour. 

We join issue on facts, and in my opinion we are 
worsted. If so, our apology is insufficient, and our 
omission to remove Crampton some time ago is a grave 
error. 

At any rate a quarrel with America on such grounds is 
unjustifiable, and I regard the risk of war in such a case 
with horror and aversion. .. . 

I am resolved not to be hustled into complicity with 
this American quarrel. If it can be accommodated, so 
much the better. 

My desire is not to overthrow Palmerston, but to keep 
him in the right course, and to prevent his dangerous 
tendencies. But if he be determined to swagger, and to 
attempt a course of bullying with the United States, 
I am not disposed to take a hand in this fatal game. 
I am rather prepared to resist him in that case to the 
utmost, and in my opinion his early overthrow would be 
a much less evil than the imminent danger of an American 


War. 


When the matter came before the House of Commons 
in July, ‘the British case,’ Gladstone writes, ‘ turned 
out in debate quite as bad as we thought it,’ and Palmer- 
ston, having consulted his Whips, in a good-humoured 
speech gave way. Gladstone had made up his mind to 
speak and act in full concert with Graham.' 

After this latest experience of the new Prime Minister, 
Graham’s thoughts were much employed on his relations 
and those of other ‘ Peelites’ with the Government. 
His letters throw light on his own difficulties in supporting 
Palmerston, and on the diverse tendencies and prospects 
of that small band of able statesmen, of whom in the 
House of Commons he, if any one, might still be regarded 
as the leader. He writes to their chief, Lord Aberdeen : 


1 See Stanmore’s Memoir of Sidney Herbert, 1. 48. 
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NetuHERBY, Vovember 11, 1856. 


Gladstone is over-active, but he is sanguine. In the 
full vigour of youth, he is without sufficient occupation of 
that high order for which he pants, and for which his 
abilities pre-eminently qualify him. 

I quite understand Cardwell’s position, and give him 
full credit for the purest motives and most honourable 
intentions. But his present position is not tenable. If 
he intend to represent Oxford in a new Parliament, he 
must take a more decided course in favour not only of 
Liberalism, but of the Government; and although his 
tendencies are in that direction, his constituents outrun 
him. Not one word of complaint could be uttered against 
him in justice if he joined the Government to-morrow. 
He has made great sacrifices already, and in very trying 
circumstances has behaved with perfect honour and 
integrity. It is open to him now to follow the real bent 
of his inclination and the view of his own interests. If 
he be disposed to throw in his lot with Palmerston and 
Clarendon, there is an opening for him, and no one can 
gainsay his decision. If he resolve to act with Gladstone, 
he must run the risk of losing Oxford. 

My feelings, like his, are in favour of what is termed 
‘a liberal policy.’ But I deny that Palmerston is its 
legitimate champion, and I am quite sure that Gladstone 
is a more faithful exponent of those great principles— 
abating always matters in dispute on ecclesiastical 
questions. 

I look upon you also as the head of Peel’s surviving 
friends, and as the rallying-point for those who are 
really attached to Conservative Reform at home and to 
Non-intervention abroad. These friends are few, and 
are daily becoming fewer ; but the principles are sound, 
the men are honest, and while they hang together they 
may still render service to the State. 


Next day came a letter from Gladstone all but declaring 
war on Palmerston. 
HAWARDEN, Movember 10, 1856. 


I fully share in your wish to find yourself anywhere 
at such a juncture except in the situation you hold, 
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one of great responsibility for the conduct or miscon- 
duct of public affairs. For personal comfort I would 
gladly do any act not of cowardice to be away; but 
no such act is open to me, and you, I know, would not 
think of one. 

The misery of having strife stirred up in all quarters 
is greatly aggravated by our political isolation. The 
pain and strain of acts of public duty are multiplied 
tenfold by the want of a clear and firm ground from 
which visibly to act. But it appears as if we were coming 
to.a point at which foreign affairs would for the time 
give domestic politics their form. 

Who will support Palmerston I know not. During the 
past session it is hard to say which side of the House 
was worse. But, with a full reserve for what I may 
learn between this time and February, it seems to me as 
if the first and foremost duty of an independent member 
at that day would probably be to put the present Minister 
out of his office. 

Ever most sincerely and warmly yours, 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 


Sir James Graham replies : 


November 15.—I remember well that Peel used to ad- 
vise that no great decision should ever be taken until the 
last possible moment, and that all foregone conclusions 
should be avoided in speculative cases. It will be wise 
to decide in February on matters as they stand in 
February. 

With respect to myself, I cannot tell what a day may 
bring forth, but I have no intention of deserting my post 
while I remain a member of the House of Commons, and 
by your side I hope to fight for the opinions which we 
entertain in common on the great questions now at issue. 
My inclination would lead me to the maintenance of 
a neutral position; my sense of public duty in the last 
emergency might drive me into an opposite course. 

We shall have ample time for more mature reflection, 
and for consultation with friends. 


The correspondence continues : 
VOL. I, 19 
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From Mr. Gladstone 


November 21.—I fully feel the force of your reference 
to Peel’s precept, one of the wisest and most needful 
which he ever embodied in his life. 

The unhappy difference between [him and] us is this, 
that he had, and knew himself to have, at his back the 
means which would enable him, when he decided, to act 
with effect. We, when the case is ripe for action, find 
ourselves without the means. 


To Mr. Gladstone 


November 22.—There is truth in the distinction you 
draw between our position and Peel’s with reference to 
postponements of decisions as to conduct in Parliament 
until the last moment. Still it is wise to shape a course 
with the chart before one—with all the dangers ascertained 
as far as circumstances will allow. The sands around 
us are shifting sands, and, though I have no faith in any 
effectual resistance to Palmerston’s policy within his 
Cabinet, yet retention of power is his sole object, and at 
the last moment he will make any concession which public 
opinion may demand. 

To displace Palmerston would be the best cure if it 
were possible, and if a safer and better Administration 
could be formed on his overthrow. But I doubt the 
existence of these postulates at the present moment. 


To the Duke of Newcastle 


November 23.—I am sincerely glad to hear that you 
are Lord Lieutenant of Nottingham. It is creditable to 
Palmerston, and leaves you with his free and honourable 
consent exactly in the position towards his Government 
which you wish to occupy, not bound, but favourably 
disposed. 

IT am constantly repelled by my deep sense of the 
danger of the foreign policy of the Government. An 
intimate alliance with the Emperor Napoleon never had 
any charms for me, but a quarrel with him, and with 
Russia also, on the frivolous grounds to which we are 
now committed in opposition to France, appears to me 
the height of folly. 
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To Sidney Herbert 


November 30.—I am not surprised at Wortley’s! 
decision to join the Government. In honour the course 
was quite open to him, and it was really a question of 
personal considerations. I shall sincerely rejoice in his 
success, and his presence on the Treasury Bench will add 
to the pain and to the difficulty of thwarting, much more 
of opposing, Palmerston’s Government. 

Yet all that I said and thought in 1850 of his foreign 
policy is verified to the fullest extent by his recent 
management of our foreign relations; and the error 
which I committed, entertaining those fixed opinions, 
was not in leaving, but in joining his Administration. 


Mr. Gladstone now wrote more urgently : 


November 29.—The subject of our recent correspondence 
weighs heavily on my mind; and Wortley’s secession 
from us seems to me to force home the duty of further con- 
sidering our position before the meeting of Parliament. 

As to Lord Palmerston, who is the Government, I think 
your views and mine are very closely allied. I expect 
from him, with scarcely a shadow of doubt, a foreign 
policy keeping us in perpetual hot water; large estab- 
lishments which will undoubtedly be needed to sustain 
it; the utter ruin of the financial policy of 1853; and 
general legislative inefficiency. Here are ‘ Four Points’ 
with a vengeance. 

Less than such an array would, I suspect, if Lord Derby 
had been in office, long ago have placed me among his 
most resolute opponents. And yet I sit from year to 
year giving to the Government unvalued (and justly 
unvalued) support, or else an opposition late, isolated, 
and fruitless. 

I scarcely feel that this ought to continue in the case 
of a man who thinks Lord Palmerston is a bad Minister 
for this country, and who thinks Lord Derby would be 
a better; and that though he would bring with him on 
the whole inferior men to fill the departments, yet the 


' Hon, J. A. Stuart Wortley, son of Lord Wharncliffe, joined 
Palmerston as Solicitor-Genera] 1856-57 
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Ministry as a whole would do infinitely less mischief and— 
either of its own accord or under compulsion—considerably 
more good. 

t» I have no prejudices against the Liberal party; but 
I see that it means, while snubbing Lord Palmerston 
occasionally, to support him on the whole. I have never 
been a member of that party in the strict, or rather in 
any, sense; and I care for no party except as an instru- 
ment of good government. The Liberal party would be 
useful in opposition, but is at present, and is likely to 
continue, an instrument of bad government. 

I shall come to no hasty conclusions in this matter ; 
but your invariable frankness and warm kindness are 
such that I could not but drop this word, though it is a 
word that even within myself I scarcely had articulated. 


To this avowal of preference for the Conservative 
leader, Graham thought it necessary to return a frank 
and full answer. He held it in honour quite open to 
Mr. Gladstone, on satisfactory terms, to join Lord Derby, 
but for himself he refused to be a party to the union. 


December 1.—I am not surprised that you should be 
uneasy even to restlessness in your present position. I 
cannot gainsay the description you give of it. 

It appears also that others are wearied. Wortley has 
gone over to the Government, and Cardwell towards the 
end of last session gave signs of impatience not to be 
mistaken. The Duke of Newcastle never partook of our 
views respecting the prolongation of the war and the 
foreign policy of the Government; and although Herbert 
acted with us, I do not believe that he ever approved, or 
has ceased to regret, our secession from Palmerston. You 
and I stand almost alone in our agreement respecting the 
dangers of Palmerston’s foreign policy, and the legislative 
inefficiency of his Administration. 

But our relative positions are very different. You 
are in the flower of your age and the full bloom of your 
Parliamentary maturity ; | am ripened to decay. Con- 
scious of your powers, you have yet everything to hope ; 
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to me nothing remains but to close a long account without 
dishonour. The Liberal party has no claims on you— 
you never belonged to it ; I deserted them once, and they 
have never forgiven me. The future hardly exists for 
me in political life, while to you it opens the fairest 
prospect that an honourable ambition can survey. 

You say I have treated you with frankness and with 
a friendly disposition. Such has been my constant wish 
and natural impulse. My desire is not to be an impedi- 
ment, but rather an assistance to you. But, as matters 
now stand, after a careful review of the feelings you 
express, and of the difficulties with which you must 
grapple, I have come to the conclusion that you must 
take your line apart from me. 

It is clear to me that your strong bias is in favour of 
a junction with Lord Derby. I have nothing to urge 
against such a decision on your part, provided you take 
securities for giving effect to your own opinions, and for 
not being tied to the adoption of his, or, I should rather 
say, of his followers’; and probably the lead in the 
House of Commons of Lord Derby’s friends, on terms to 
be previously fixed, would give you this security. 

But I cannot be a party to any such negotiation, nor 
can I consent to be included in any such arrangement. 
I wish still to remain on neutral ground; for I cannot 
give my confidence to Palmerston, and I am not prepared 
to cross the House and join the band which surrounds 
Disraeli. 

Happen what may, I can never cease to be your admirer 
and your friend; and though we should not sit side by 
side, I might be useful to you, and might aid, from my 
old place below the gangway, the defeat of measures 
which we agree in condemning, and the triumph of certain 
great principles which were our bond of union under 
Peel. 

If, therefore, you shall be deliberately of opinion that 
the time has arrived when your public duty and your 
private inclination lead you to negotiate a settlement 
with Lord Derby, let me not stand in your way. But 
think well, before you take the irrevocable step, what 
will most conduce to your own honour and the public 


good. 
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I have written to you thus fully because I see that 
you are impatient of delay. I have consulted no one ; 
you have, therefore, my own genuine first impressions, 
whatever may be their worth. They will be received 
by you with indulgence as coming from one who has 
always rejoiced in your success, who anticipates your 
future triumphs, and who wishes you well from his heart. 


He wrote afterwards to Lord Aberdeen : 


The enclosed letter [November 29] from Gladstone will 
speak for itself. It was necessary that my answer should 
be explicit. I hope it may be approved by you. [I am 
sure that the spirit which dictated it is kind towards 
Gladstone ; but it was impossible for me to be hurried 
into the measures which he contemplates. 

I now think that the session will open with Gladstone 
on the front bench of the Opposition. I could not follow 
him there, and it was right to tell him so plainly. 

If the Opposition be conducted temperately and wisely, 
from the neutral ground I must give it frequent support, 
with my views on foreign and domestic policy, which 
are very much in accordance with Gladstone’s, Church 
questions always excepted. 

Much will depend on the degree of influence which 
Gladstone may be able to exercise on the counsels of 
Derby. Derby in the Lords and Gladstone in the Com- 
mons will make a formidable onslaught, if they act 
cordially together. 


The advice to Gladstone Lord Aberdeen warmly 
approved, but not Graham’s view that for himself there 
remained almost no political future. 


Your letter to Gladstone seems to me quite perfect. 
With respect to yourself I think you have exaggerated 
the obstacles to your renewal of active and official life. 
I cannot admit, and I am sure the public would not, the 
justice of these views to their full extent. At no time 
were you ever able to render more valuable assistance to 
the country. 
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December 2.—The proposition in your letter from which 
I most confidently dissent is that which concerns our 
relative positions. I feel assured that all our common 
friends would join me in saying that there is no man who 
must bear a greater share of responsibility, whether 
in keeping the Ministry or in dismissing it, than must 
you. 

I think we are agreed in the four propositions stated 
in my last letter, which weigh upon my mind in conjunc- 
tion with the probable continuance of our neutrality. 

Three of these—the Foreign Policy, the large estab- 
lishments, and the redemption of the pledges of 1853— 
will, it is almost certain, come before Parliament in the 
next session. It is this consideration, so far as I know 
myself, which converts the abstract opinion I have long 
held and avowed—that our neutrality is not advantageous 
to the country—into a practical and rather stinging 
reflection. 

In February, 1855, I read a letter to the House of 
Commons containing the expression of a desire that 
Lord Derby should have formed a Government. I then 
thought, and I now think more strongly, that the country 
would get better government from him than from Lord 
Palmerston. 

For all the purposes for which I value Liberalism, the 
Liberal party is dead. It is held together by two bonds: 
one, what is called the loaves and fishes, or the patronage 
of Government ; the other, votes for the ballot and other 
such trash, to which I am conscientiously opposed. The 
Government is Liberal because it palters with one or two 
Liberal measures, and because Hayter gives places to 
Liberals ; its Conservative side, I suppose, is that of its 
inaction and extravagance. Neither this Liberalism nor 
this Conservatism has merit in my eyes, and I am not 
disposed to abandon without a struggle the plans and 
the promises as to finance of which I was the organ 
in 1853. Upon the back of all this comes the foreign 
policy, which with Palmerston is in the blood and in 
the grain. 

So far I seem to see my way, but you outstrip me 
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greatly from this point onwards. You say it is clear 
to you that my strong bias is in favour of a junction with 
Lord Derby. 

This has been supposed and said of me for ten years. 
Those ten years have not supplied overmuch proof of it. 
Lord Derby, like other people, has been in a very false 
position. He has not around him a single man with 
whom I have ever been in intimate political relations. 
Where I am I have everything I can desire in that 
respect. Examining myself severely, I return this verdict, 
that, whatever be my sentiments towards Lord Derby, 
I am not on the whole likely to be deluded by partialities 
into seeking the junction you forecast. 

I can get but one point beyond that which I have now 
reached. There is a policy going a-begging, the general 
policy which Peel in 1841 took office to support—the 
policy of peace abroad, of economy, of financial equili- 
brium, of steady resistance to abuses, and promotion of 
practical improvements at home; with a disinclination 
to questions of organic change gratuitously raised. To 
this is now added—happily no longer a question of party— 
the accomplishment of what yet remains undone for 
the liberation of commerce from shackles that it ought 
not to bear. 

To know that this will be the policy of Lord Derby and 
his friends is the first condition necessary to make it 
possible that I should take my place in his ranks. If 
that possibility were established, it would be in his ranks 
only that I should desire to find such a place. 

In those parts of your letter which I have not parti- 
cularly noticed, pray understand me, so far as they 
contain opinions other than such as express your estimate 
of me, to concur. For the feeling which pervades the 
whole accept my warmest thanks. 


In reply Sir James Graham sets forth first his own 
view of the support to be expected from Lord Derby’s 
party and from Lord Palmerston’s respectively to ‘ the 
policy of Peel’—the policy of peace, economy, tolera- 
tion, and free trade. Then he goes on to impress on 
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Mr. Gladstone how much responsibility must devolve on 
him should he decide to join the Conservative party. 


To Mr. Gladstone 
December 3, 1856. 

The policy of Peel in 1841, of which you trace the 
outline, is still the policy to which I adhere. 

But this confession of faith is no security for practical 
conduct. Most of the members of Palmerston’s Ad- 
ministration would make this same confession to-morrow, 
and Lord Derby, who did once make it, overthrew Peel’s 
Government by his secession. 

In fact at this moment there is not much difference 
in creed between the followers of Lord Derby and of 
Lord Palmerston. Indeed, of the two the Derbyites have 
been the more warlike. None have been so urgent in 
the demand of large naval and military establishments. 
This has been their tone ever since the termination of 
the war; and Lord Ellenborough, Lord Derby’s War 
Minister, has plans of Asiatic conquest, and of a standing 
army formed on the Napoleonic and Continental model. 
With respect to Irish Education and Maynooth the policy 
of Peel is upheld by the Government ; Lord Derby and 
his friends seek to subvert it. 

It is possible that with a change of advisers Lord Derby 
might be induced to return to better counsels, but he 
has shown no indication of any such disposition, and, 
surrounded as he is, there is no great chance of it. 

You talk of ‘ taking a place in the ranks of Lord Derby,’ 
if you were certain that he and his friends would adopt 
the policy which you approve. A place in the ranks! 
Surely you are aware that such a position is not possible 
for you. Nothing but the lead is any security for the 
reinforcement and triumph of your honest opinions, and 
if you are not the leader in the Commons, of whom are 
you to be the follower ?¢ 


From Mr. Gladstone 
HAWARDEN, December 4, 1856. 
It is no part of my duty to vindicate the conduct of 
Lord Derby’s friends. There is a question much nearer 
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me which does not mix itself in my view so much as 
I think it does in yours with the further one; namely, 
whether, quite independently of the possibility of joining 
Lord Derby, it would be right for us to assist in putting 
out Lord Palmerston? This is the only question on 
which I pretend to see my way at all. 

I dare say many members of the Government would 
take my test; but there is one [Palmerston] who would 
not, and he is instar omnium. 

If I have not more pointedly thanked you for offering 
under all the circumstances your counsel for the advance- 
ment of our common views, it is because not only is it 
well-nigh intolerable to me to contemplate the contingency 
of our differing, but I flatter myself that that evil day is 
not yet to arrive. 


The rest of the letter goes into details of finance, to 
which Sir James Graham replies : 


December 6.—In compliance with your wish, I have 
noted down seriatim my observations on each of your 
financial desiderata. 

It would require a Government, and a very strong one, 
to give legislative effect to the large financial scheme 
which you contemplate. It must be grafted on a pacific 
policy, and on a moderate scale of public expenditure. 

The measures, thus combined, would in my opinion be 
conducive in the highest degree to the public welfare 
and to the national happiness and contentment. But it 
is not under Palmerston that such blessings are to be 
anticipated. I fear that they are equally improbable 
under the rule of Derby and Disraeli. 

The measures are conceived in the spirit of Peel, and 
are your own. You alone in high office can carry them. 
How to get you there, and to sustain you there with 
honour and full efficiency, is the real question. 

Were it not for Palmerston, I believe that the Liberal 
party is the natural supporter of a financial scheme such 
as yours. You carried the Succession Tax by their firm 
adherence, in spite of the opposition of Derby and of the 
landed aristocracy in both Houses. They would rally 
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round you again in aid of such a scheme as this, fully 
developed, and ably stated, with all the attractions and 
inducements which no one living is able to throw around 
it with so much grace and power as yourself. 

But Palmerston bars the way with his foreign broils 
and warlike propensities, which unfortunately are con- 
genial to the temper and spirit of the nation. 

We shall begin with foreign affairs at the opening of 
the session, but we shall soon arrive at finance, and then 
is your opportunity. 

The stand must be made on the financial ground ; you 
must wait for them there. There you are master of the 
field. The public will be on your side. 

From this position you may bid for the support of 
either the Liberal or the Conservative party, and you 
will naturally cast in your lot with the side which gives 
you support, and which offers you the means of carrying 
a great scheme of finance into practical effect. 

Il this would be done in the face of day and in the 
presence of the public, and would appear to me far better 
for you and safer than any private arrangements or 
premature and secret negotiations. 


‘Private arrangements’? were not an imaginary peril. 
On December 15 Mr. Gladstone wrote : 


About a fortnight ago I had an intimation from Lord 
Derby that he wished to confer with me on public affairs, 
and would, unless he learned I was averse to it, make 
some communication to me to that effect. 

I trust that you will not disapprove of this. In my 
own mind I am satisfied that it is likely materially to 
enlarge my means of judging whether we have any 
prospect of doing good in public affairs, or whether we 
must continue in what I feel to be impotence and use- 
lessness. 

As to the financial proposals, I rejoice beyond measure 
in your general approval. But I feel that in the present 
state of Parliament an infinite uncertainty hangs over 
the whole of them. As to the cessation of the income tax 
in 1860, however, I feel bound even in personal honour 
to make every practicable struggle for it, 
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I heartily agree with you that, under whatever cir- 
cumstances, nothing must be done except ‘in the face 
of day and in the presence of the public.’ 


This last counsel, however, Graham thought it well to 
enforce by repetition, in view of the risks attending such 
communications as he knew to be in hand. 


December 16.—I am glad that the first advance is made 
by Lord Derby, not by you. 

My doctrine is sound respecting the paramount necessity 
of all such transactions being above board, and open to 
the gaze of a most suspicious public. They require that 
their interest shall, not in terms, but in reality, be the 
prime and moving consideration. Measures, therefore, 
which command their approbation and stimulate their 
active support are the only safe foundations of any such 
political arrangements. 

December 27.—I am glad that you still occupy the high 
ground of perfect independence unfettered by private 
negotiations. 

With you I am most anxious that Lord Derby and his 
friends should take the right course with respect to both 
finance and foreign affairs, which are very much bound 
together. 

Before Parliament meets, through The Quarterly Review, 
you will have marked out what that course ought to be. 
The debate on the Address will remove any shadow of 
doubt as to our opinions and views, and there will be an 
immense advantage, when challenged, in being able to 
assert with truth that we have entered into no covert 
party combination. Concert in action flowing from the 
open source of concurrent opinion in matters of the very 
highest public interest will be regarded with more favour 
than any new party combination based on a private 
arrangement, which may be regarded as an intrigue. 


Six pages of detail follow, on financial and other 
current questions on which Sir James saw no difficulty 
in concerted action. Mr. Gladstone answers, ‘ You will 
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be glad to know that I have heard nothing more on the 
subject of the formidable invitation’ ; and, after dwelling 
on some of the points in what he calls ‘ your most inter- 
esting letter,’ ends in a lighter vein : 


You will be amused when I tell you that my three 
brothers and I are of one mind about the foreign policy, 
we standing thus— 

1. A thick-and-thin Protectionist, 

2. A very stout Radical indeed, 

3. A moderate Derbyite, 

4. (Myself) nobody knows what. 


To which Graham replies : 


I wish that the agreement among your brothers in 
foreign affairs were a safe index of the political thermo- 
meter. The truth is, the people of this country delight 
in war, but hate paying for it. Considerable bluster 
even is palatable to them, but the taxpayer is the flapper 
who restores their reason and brings them to their senses. 
I am glad, therefore, that your article places finance in 
the foreground. 


1857 
Much in the same fashion began the new year. 


To Lord Aberdeen 
January 20, 1857. 

I rejoice that you and Gladstone have called Herbert 
into your councils. His feelings are most correct, his 
attachments are warm and sincere, his impulses and 
dispositions most honourable and generous. His leanings, 
moreover, are to the Liberal side, which in my humble 
judgment is the right bias. 


To Mr. Sidney Herbert 
January 29, 1857. 
You probably are right, that Palmerston is still in the 
ascendant, and that he will not quail before a multitude 
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of divided opponents, more especially if his secret friends 
outnumber his covert enemies. .. . : 

Gladstone’s strong ground will be finance and expendi- 
ture; and, however much Palmerston may dislike this 
financial policy, it is more likely to win public favour 
and to stand the test of a general election than any other 
great question now open. 


The session of 1857 was to afford a fresh example of 
Palmerston’s propensity to war, and of the support he 
could count on from the nation. 


The Queen’s Speech informed Parliament that acts 
of violence—insults to the British flag, and infractions 
of treaty rights committed by local Chinese authorities, 
and a pertinacious refusal of redress—had rendered it 
necessary to have recourse to measures of force to obtain 
satisfaction. 


In reply Cobden moved a resolution condemning ‘ the 
violent measures resorted to at Canton.’ 

The Chief Commissioner of Trade at Canton, Sir John 
Bowring, a personal friend of Cobden, and a member of 
the Peace Society, had, in Lord Derby’s words, ‘ destroyed 
the ports of a friendly country, bombarded and shelled 
an undefended and commercial city, and shed the blood 
of unwarlike and innocent people.’ 

His pretext for such acts of war in time of peace was 
that Chinese local authorities had arrested as pirates 
Chinese subjects, while trying to escape by running up 
a British flag, which they had no right to fly. 

Palmerston, as usual, was prompt to support a 
British agent, right or wrong. Graham and the Peelites, 
Russell and his friends, and of course Bright and the 
Peace Party, joining with the regular Opposition 
under Disraeli, carried Cobden’s vote of censure by 
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a majority of sixteen. Palmerston at once appealed 
to the country to ‘uphold the British flag,’ and was 
confirmed in power. This was contrary to the sanguine 
expectation of Cobden, who counselled Graham that 
the Chinese question certainly afforded the best cry for 
the election. 


From Mr. Cobden 


March 16, 1857. 

Were I in your position, I would fight the battle on 
the Chinese question, and make the people thoroughly 
understand it. It is more than a mere chance fracas. 
A great principle is at stake ; whether, as in Turkey, a 
pacha may do as he likes, or whether—as it used to be 
in England—our public servants shall be responsible to 
Parliament. J am sure there is no safer battle-ground 
than the Chinese business. Our opponents will try to 
escape the issue, but we must rub their noses in it. 


Ten days before this letter was written, Graham— 
in the very same spirit in which, in 1832, he had 
instructed Lord William Bentinck to pursue a policy 
of peace in China—had taken up his ground in a letter 
to Carlisle. 


To Mr. Mounsey 
March 6, 1857. 
An early dissolution of Parliament is impending; the 
success of Mr. Cobden’s resolution is the immediate cause. 
In the course of this short session I have given three 
votes in opposition to the Government: the first on 
the Budget, involving the question of expenditure; the 
second on Mr. Locke King’s motion with respect to an 
extension of the county franchise ; the third in relation 
to the China War. 
I have been true to my principles of Peace, Retrench- 
ment, and Reform, and on two out of these three occa- 
sions my colleague and I have voted on opposite sides. 
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It is said that I am acting in concert with Lord Derby. 
I give the most positive denial to this assertion. Lord 
Derby has sought no communication whatever with me ; 
I have had none with him; all political connection 
between us is negatived conclusively by my vote and 
speech on the reform of the county representation, 
which is the touchstone of adherence to the Derby party ; 
and the hostile attitude of the Yellows towards me in 
Carlisle is the best evidence that I have not shaped my 
course to win their favour. 

Being unable to support the Government on the 
important questions to which I have referred, I have 
thought it my duty to stand aloof from all secret com- 
binations, and to give effect to my independent judgment 
in concert only with two or three of the remaining col- 
leagues of Sir Robert Peel who were united with me in 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, and in the establishment 
of the Free Trade policy. I have maintained an inde- 
pendent position ; I have intrigued with no one; I have 
confederated with no one. My approximation is more 
towards Lord John Russell than any other parliamentary 
leader, but with him I have no understanding express 
or implied. 

My whole career has been open in the face of day, and 
my reasons in vindication of that course have been fully 
stated in Parliament. I have nothing to add or to 
retract. My constituents must decide on those reasons, 
and either give or withhold their support according to 
their deliberate judgment. 

But the Blue party must come to a prompt decision. 
They must make their choice between Mr. Ferguson and 
me. After the vote on Mr. Cobden’s motion we cannot 
stand together. 

I place myself in your hands for the purpose of ascer- 
taining what are the opinions and inteptions of the Blue 
party. I await your answer with the composure which 
a sense of duties faithfully performed never fails to 
impart. 


At the hustings Sir James, with the full courage of 
these opinions, withstood the popular ery for war. 
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I voted [he said] against war with China eighteen years 
ago, I voted against it yesterday, I would do so again 
to-morrow. I think it an unwise and unworthy war. 
Englishmen ought to fight their equals, not to trample 
on their inferiors. 


The effect of his appeal was striking. 


I never recollect [said one of his audience] witnessing 
so complete a triumph over adverse and _ suspicious 
feelings in so brief a space of time; and though at the 
end I still continued to think him wrong on the China 
question, I felt that there was not in Cumberland, or 
perhaps in England, any man who could have effaced 
the impression made by that speech, which in manner, 
gesture, tone, and delivery was the most marvellous I 
ever heard.’ 


Carlisle electors generally were so impressed. The 
Radical member who had supported Palmerston was 
ousted by a Conservative, and Sir James was returned 
at the head of the poll. 

Lord John Russell also kept his seat for London, and 
Mr. Gladstone for Oxford University. But ‘the Peace 
party’ fared ill. Cobden failed at Huddersfield, Fox 
at Oldham, Miall at Rochdale, Bright and Milner 
Gibson in Manchester, and the total result was to give 
Palmerston a new lease of power. 

After the election Graham wrote warmly to Cobden : 


Your country cannot dispense with your services; and 
much as you have already accomplished, more remains 
for you to do. 

My first desire is to know that you are well again; my 
next wish is to learn whether any arrangement can be 
devised for your immediate return to Parliament. Is 
it not possible that an opening might be made for you 
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in South Lancashire ? That division owes you a large 
debt, which it should seize this opportunity of repaying. 

Others may wait to fill vacancies which may occur ; 
in your case it is of great importance that a chance-medley 
defeat should be covered by an immediate triumph. I| 
do ardently hope that the effort will be made, and that 
you will not discourage it. While Lancashire has a seat 
to bestow, it will be a disgrace to the county that you 
should be for one hour excluded from the House of 
Commons. 


This incident led to further friendly correspondence. 


From Mr. Cobden 
Mipuurst, April 24, 1857. 

I enclose a letter which I have received from Mr. Bright. 
Independently of the allusion to yourself, which induces 
me to send it, you will, 1 am sure, be gratified to see 
how clearly and forcibly [after an illness] he can write, 
and with what philosophical fortitude he bears the un- 
grateful treatment he has received from his Manchester 
constituents. 


Mr. Bright to Mr. Cobden 
VENICE, April 16, 1857. 

I am much afraid that anything proposed in the way 
of Reform will be a sham. A good Bill giving suffrage 
and redistributing seats cannot be carried except by a 
revolutionary movement as in 1832, and this is not 
very likely to occur, nor is it very desirable. 

My notion of the true policy of a true Reformer is 
this. Let the first Bill give, say, a £10 suffrage to the 
counties, and a household, or rating, or rated sufirage 
to the boroughs, with the ballot to perfect it. Let this 
Bill pass, saying nothing for the present about the re- 
distribution. Such a measure would give a large majority 
in Parliament far more favourable to an honest redis- 
tribution than can now be obtained. This redistribution 
is the difficulty and the danger. 

Lord John would be disposed to correct the democratic 
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tendency of suffrage extension to retaining an unjust 
distribution of seats. . 

If you see Sir James Graham, talk this matter over 
with him. He can see clearly, and has no great burden 
of prejudices, and I think he cares less for the House of 
Bedford and for the family domination which has pre- 
vailed since 1688 than Lord John Russell does. 

A bad, an unjust, and a disappointing Reform Bill 
is a revolutionary measure. 


To Mr. Cobden 


Private. 
GROSVENOR PLACE, April 26, 1857. 


I thank you sincerely for sending me Mr. Bright’s 
letter. It is excellent both in temper and in substance, 
and the man who wrote it is honestly zealous in his desire 
to serve his country, and has overcome the difficulty of 
governing himself. 

According to your desire I have shown the letter to 
no one except Lord Aberdeen. If it were published 
to-morrow, it would do honour both to you and to Mr. 
Bright. It is conclusive evidence, if such were wanting, 
of the purity of your motives, and of the praiseworthy 
objects which you have in view. Such confidential com- 
munications, in such circumstances, very rarely see the 
light. 

Mr. Bright’s observations with respect to a new Reform 
Bill deserve the most careful consideration. Lord John 
Russell does not confer with me, and I know nothing of 
his views and intentions. I conclude that all plans on 
the part of individuals will remain suspended until the 
intentions of the Government have been made known. 

It will be a ‘dodge,’ I have no doubt, but it will be 
successful in ‘ gaining a year.’ Time is of value to every 
Minister in possession of power ; it does not sink in value 
when weighed by a Premier at the age of seventy-three. 

It is important that honest Reformers should if possible 
come to an understanding as to the course to be adopted. 
Mr. Bright’s plan would be the simplest, most practicable, 
and the best, did not Ballot stand in the way. 

Ballot is a serious obstacle. My doubts and fears 
respecting it are grave and manifold. But it is the centre 
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of attraction to which the public mind is disposed to 
gravitate, and the public voice in its favour may become 
irresistible. 


Warm acknowledgments of Sir James Graham’s con- 
duct in the China debate came from two very different 
quarters—from a brother Member, and from the Admiral 
whom Bowring had ordered to bombard Canton. 


From Mr. Samuel Warren, M.P. 
Cowpray Park, March 29, 1857. 

I write, I hope not intrusively, to congratulate you 
warmly on your triumphant re-election, crushing a clique 
which was a miniature of the monster one that tried to 
do for Lord John Russell the same that was attempted 
at Carlisle. 

When you both re-enter the House as two distinguished 
statesmen who have in right English fashion triumphed 
over dictation and mean and insolent intrigue, you ought 
to be received with hearty cheering. 


From Admiral Sir Michael Seymour 
H.M.S. ‘Catcurra,’ Honea Kone, May 9, 1857. 

The debates on the war in China have reached Hong 
Kong, and I hasten to express to you how much gratified 
I have been at the manner in which you did me the favour 
of alluding to me in the House of Commons on that 
occasion; nor can I sufficiently value the importance 
of such testimony from one whose opinions have so 
acknowledged an influence and national weight. 

The generosity of your act is the more deeply impressed 
on me when I call to mind the circumstances under which 
you thus kindly remembered an absent officer, placed 
in a somewhat unusual position, and performing duties 
of a complicated nature in a distant part of the world. 
I am therefore truly grateful. 


As the meeting of the new Parliament drew near, Sir 
James Graham began again to apprehend open defection 
of Mr. Gladstone. The following letter appears to have 
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been written under depression of spirit, yearning for 
some respite from impending political isolation. 


To Mr. Sidney Herbert 
April 15, 1857. 

Whatever may be Gladstone’s ultimate decision, I 
should be sorry for his own sake to see him cross the 
House on the meeting of Parliament. This act would 
be an avowed severance from the Liberal party, and a 
junction with the followers of Disraeli, when no new 
circumstance justifies the change of position, unless, 
indeed, the public voice unequivocally pronounced in 
favour of Palmerston be so regarded. 

I cannot consider either the China question or the 
Budget as finally settled by the dissolution. The China 
question assumes a new aspect from the time of the 
appointment of Lord Elgin with full powers to treat. 
Cobden’s motion would never have been made, or never 
carried, if this announcement had preceded it. But I 
never can succumb to Palmerston’s insolent declaration, 
that those who supported this motion ‘ made the humilia- 
tion and degradation of their country a stepping-stone 
to power.’ 

The financial questions which must be discussed in 
the approaching session are most grave, and I do not 
anticipate any difference of opinion with Gladstone 
respecting them... . 

In the meanwhile it would appear to me natural and 
decorous that those who have been united by every bond 
of private friendship, and of a common sense of public 
duty, should continue to sit and act together, until some 
serious difference of opinion shall arise. It may not 
occur, and then the pain of separation will be averted. 
If it occur, let the ground be broad and intelligible, and 
let the dissolution of the union be in the face of day. 
The political connection will then be severed, but the 
debt due to private friendship will have been satisfied ; 
for we shall have maintained the union to the last moment 
consistently with the higher claims which love of country 
and public duty may impose. 

The Peelites as a party are gone. Indeed, I have 
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never recognised their existence in that sense since the 
formation of Lord Aberdeen’s Government, of which 
the avowed bases were fusion and Reform. 

But though the Peelites have disappeared from the 
stage, yet you, Gladstone, and I still linger on it. We 
have acted together for a long time in very critical 
circumstances. Rightly or wrongly, we left Palmerston’s 
Government in company, having joined it apart from 
Lord Aberdeen and the Duke of Newcastle. Out of 
office we have since acted together, indicating to the 
public no difference of opinion, except with regard to 
Reform ; and it would appear to me to be natural that 
we should continue so to act, until this difference by the 
force of events may be so widened as to render separation 
necessary. 

The possibility of such a sad necessity is too painful 
for me to contemplate. I will therefore do nothing which 
may seem to precipitate it. I shall take my old place 
below the gangway [on the Government side], if the 
courtesy of the new House will permit me still to occupy 
it. 

There I shall remain a spectator; miserable indeed 
if left alone and deprived of two such allies as you and 
Gladstone. 

Age reminds me that my time for departure is drawing 
near; and Bacon at the end of his essay on friendship 
most truly says, ‘If a man have not a friend, he may 
quit the stage.’ This, I trust, will not be my sad lot. 

My feelings towards Gladstone are most friendly, al- 
though I regret for his own sake some steps which he has 
taken. Towards you I will make no professions, for I 
am not aware of any difference between us. 

Fanny continues very ill, and my painful anxieties on 
her account do not diminish. 


CHAPTER XIV 


1857-58 


Illness and death of Lady Graham—Correspondence with Mr. Glad- 
stone and with Lord John Russell—Proposed Reform Bill— 
India Bill—Palmerston ‘a Dangerous Minister.’ 

N the autumn of 1857 Sir James Graham’s life was 
clouded over by growing anxiety about the health 

of Lady Graham. Bound each to each in early youth 
by ties of warmest affection, for eight-and-thirty years 
they had lived on together—for the last thirty years in 
his ancestral home—sharing every joy and sorrow, hope 
or fear. But now, as months passed on, it became more 
painfully clear to him that her life was drawing to a close. 

He bore this, as he bore all other trials, with fortitude 

and resignation. But in letters even on public questions 

to his friends there are touching references to the burden 
of grief that lay heavy on him ; and the prolonged strain, 
affecting his health, left him for the few years that he 
survived it in some degree a broken man. Lady Graham 
died at Cowes in October. 

In August letters were exchanged with Mr. Gladstone 
on the death of his sister-in-law. 


From Mr. Gladstone 
HaAGLey, August 19, 1857. 
I write from a house of mourning and of desolation. 
To say that poor Lyttelton is left a widower at forty-one 
with twelve children is saying much, and yet it is also 
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saying little, for none but those who knew his wife can 
know what life and light she was to him and to all who 
came near her. From one end of it to the other England 
could not show a purer or nobler specimen of the true 
English mother. 

And her death has been like her life. She seemed as 
if inwardly she had no change to make, but only one 
onward step to take; and even the tears and sobs with 
which she was surrounded could not invade the heavenly 
serenity of her soul. May we all follow her into the 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding. 


From Sir James Graham 
NETHERBY, August 21, 1857. 

I feel deeply and sincerely for Lord Lyttelton, and 
you, and your wife. The loss is yours, the gain is hers 
whom you loved so well. 

I often think of those blessed words, ‘To be with 
Christ . . . is far better.” How happy the change when 
the faint hope becomes a certainty, and when all the 
sorrows, the fears, the passions, and the pains of this 
world shall be exchanged for that glory ‘ which the heart 
of man cannot conceive, but which shall be revealed.’ 

I leave this place with great regret, but I go to rejoin 
my poor wife at Cowes, to which place she has been 
removed in the hope that she may derive some benefit 
from sea air. My future plans and movements are sadly 
uncertain. 


In September Lord John Russell began a correspond- 
ence on the best means of extending the Reform Act of 
1832 without departing from the old principles of Moderate 
Reform. Some of the letters deal also with questions 
raised by the terrible Sepoy Mutiny. In continuing 
for some months these discussions it is pleasing to perceive 
that Lord John was actuated partly by a kind desire to 
engage his correspondent’s thoughts on interests other 
than the sad ones forced upon him by impending be- 
reavement. 
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From Lord John Russell 
Mint0, September 3, 1857. 

I don’t know whether you have any definite notions 
as to what ought to be the Reform Bill, but, as the only 
surviving member of the Committee to whom I submitted 
my plan of 1831, I will tell you what I think might be 
made the basis of a Bill for 1853. 

1. Disfranchise all boroughs having fewer than two 
hundred and fifty £10 voters. 

2. Place in Schedule B. [to lose one member] those 
having less than five hundred £10 voters. 

3. Give right of voting, as in Bill of 1854, to ten- 
pounders in counties. 

4, Add to the £10 voters in boroughs the municipal 
voters, as burgesses—your own idea. Leave out the 
minority clause. The rest nearly as in the Bill of 1854. 

This is short, but, I trust, comprehensive. I hope, at 
all events, you and I shall act together, whatever Glad- 
stone may do. 


To Lord John Russell 
Cowes, September 11, 1857. 

Your letter found me in great tribulation on account 
of the dangerous illness of my wife, whose condition I 
considered hopeless until yesterday, and whose partial 
recovery is still very uncertain. In these circumstances 
I have been unable to give to the subject of your inquiry 
the deliberate consideration which its importance de- 
serves. It has, however, long occupied my thoughts, 
and on some leading points my mind is made up. I add 
with pleasure that there is little or no difference of opinion 
between us. 

I think that no measure of enfranchisement only, 
without disfranchisement, is reasonable, or ought to 
satisfy. 

At the same time I am well aware of the great difficulty 
which awaits the attempt to carry a measure including 
disfranchisement. Combined opposition of the most 
violent kind will be offered to it, and it is doubtful 
whether countervailing enthusiasm in support of it can 
be anticipated. 
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The Bill of 1854 fixed the extent of the proposed 
disfranchisement very fairly, and I should be disposed 
to adhere to that Bill as closely as I could; I quite agree 
that the minority clause must be an exception. 

It is desirable to maintain a marked difference between 
the right of voting in counties and the right in cities and 
boroughs. If the £10 occupation franchise be extended 
to counties, the municipal franchise must be made the 
parliamentary franchise in boroughs. I should have no 
fears of the democratic tendency of this arrangement ; 
but it will not be so regarded by all Reformers; and 
Brougham is loud already in denouncing it. 

Great firmness and skill will be necessary to frustrate 
the effort which will be made to establish electoral 
districts dependent on population. It would destroy 
the balance of interests, which in our system of repre- 
sentation is most salutary, and would give undue pre- 
ponderance to numbers. 

The leaning of my mind is in favour of giving members 
to the Inns of Court, to universities in larger proportions, 
and perhaps also to some other corporate and learned 
bodies. 

These, however, are matters of detail, quite open to 
discussion and further deliberation. The great principles 
are those to which I have adverted, and on which we are 
agreed. 

But all these domestic questions sink into insignificance 
compared with the sad state of our Indian Empire. 
Where is a fit military dictator to be found ? Wellington, 
Napier, Hardinge, Raglan—all are gone. India was won 
for us by a succession of great men; it cannot be saved 
by any ordinary one. 


Lord John replied : 


September 16.—It is a satisfaction to me to find that 
we so nearly agree on the subject of a Reform Bill. 

There is only one point which I should wish to urge 
when we meet. It is this. The diminution of members 
for small boroughs made it desirable to find some mode 
of entrance for Liberal Tories and temperate Whigs, to 
keep the ship steady. The minority clause would have 
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done this. Failing the minority clause, I think the 
disfranchisement should not be carried so far as we 
proposed in 1854. 

As to India! I fear Palmerston took too sanguine a 
view of our troubles there; but yet, though there has 
been much neglect and much delay, I do not think we 
require a Clive to restore matters. I believe if Colin 
Campbell were entrusted with the whole power, civil and 
military, he would bring India under obedience in less 
than a year. 

I think we ought to have a Committee of Inquiry next 
session, and endeavour to frame a better Government 
for India at home than a weak representation of an 
imaginary body of merchants. 


To Lord John Russell 
CowEs, September 22, 1857. 

The desire to admit ‘Liberal Tories and temperate 
Whigs’ could not be pleaded as a justification of dimin- 
ished disfranchisement in lieu of the minority clause. 
The plea would be repudiated by Reformers. 

I should say that the counteracting balance to the 
extent of the disfranchisement might be sought with 
advantage in the enlargement of the county representa- 
tion by subdivision, and in conferring the franchise on 
educated corporate bodies. 

It must be remembered, however, I admit, that we have 
not to frame a Ukase, but to carry a measure through Par- 
liament ; and with this view it is necessary to consider not 
only what is just and desirable, but also what is possible 
and expedient without a violation of sound principle. 

I have no desire needlessly to extend disfranchisement, 
and I foresee that the greater the number of seats that 
are affected the greater will be the difficulty in obtaining 
legislative sanction to the measure. Great also will be 
the struggle in the distribution of the seats. 

There is no hope for the success of any such measure 
but in the hands of a Government. Palmerston will not 
propose it. The abandonment of the minority clause 
releases all our colleagues of 1854 from their adoption of 
the Reform Bill of that year; and with the exception of 
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Lord Aberdeen and me I doubt whether any one of that 
Cabinet would support you in the endeavour to renew 
that measure, if the minority clause be omitted. Very 
few of them would be willing to support it even if the 
clause were retained. 

Palmerston is master of the field. He will stave off 
an effective Reform Bill. 

I wish I could answer your kind inquiries respecting 
my poor wife more favourably. She lingers, but does 
not recover. 


From Lord John Russell 


September.—i write again, though I have little to say, 
because I have leisure, and it is good for you to give 
some of your attention to public topics. 

If we get good news in January from India, the Govern- 
ment will launch their scheme under favourable auspices. 
I consider the last news as very bad.’ 


To Lord John Russell 
Cowes, October 8, 1857. 

There are bounds to the just apprehension of ‘ bringing 
in the Tories.’ No principle is involved in the mainten- 
ance of Lord Palmerston’s Administration, and, if his 
foreign policy be indefensible, I see no reason why the 
fear of Lord Derby should avert his fate. 

I have no personal enmity against Palmerston, but 
I think him a dangerous Minister, and only entitled to 
support when he is right—by no means to be upheld when 
he is flagrantly in the wrong. 

The House of Commons, although a good judge of the 
general merits of an Administration and of their measures 
as a whole, is bewildered in a labyrinth of details, and 
miscarries in its judgment when it attempts to deal with 
minute particulars. It is safer and easier to displace a 
Ministry than to change and direct its policy by the 
active intervention of Parliament. 


‘ Delhi not taken, Lucknow not relieved, Sir Henry Lawrence 
dead, all the troops in Oude in mutiny, Sir Hugh Wheeler killed at 
Cawnpore. The garrison, forced by famine, had surrendered to Nana 
Sahib, who had massacred them all. 
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I have pleasure in hearing from you, and I am grateful 
for your kindness in wishing to divert my thoughts for a 
moment from the sadness which surrounds me here. 


From Lord John Russell 


October 11.—I have the same opinion of Palmerston that 
you have, namely, that he is a dangerous Minister— 
dangerous from his over-confidence and light way of 
aie offence to foreign powers, where no interest is at 
stake. 

But the people of England, inspired by The Times, have 
not found this out, and attribute to cabal, to jealousy, 
and to intrigue every just criticism or censure upon the 
Government. My opinion is that they must find out the 
truth by the light of events. 


A fortnight later Sir James Graham writes to Lord 
Aberdeen : 


CowEs, October 25, 1857. 
The last sad struggle is ended. My beloved wife died 
here this morning at 1 a.m. I intend the funeral to 
take place in Whippingham Churchyard, a spot which 
she and I visited and admired thirty-eight years ago, 
when we came here after our marriage. 


Letters of condolence poured in. 


From the Prince Consort 


My pEAR Sir JAMES,— 

I cannot refrain from expressing to you the 
Queen’s and my very sincere sympathy with you and 
your family in your present heavy affliction. Lady 
Graham will be universally regretted, for all who knew 
her must have entertained the highest regard for her ; 
but as a wife and mother her loss must be irreparable. 

May the Almighty who has sent you this trial give you 
the strength to bear it, and that consolation which He 
alone can bestow—is the prayer of ever yours truly, 

ALBERT. 
WInpbsor Caste, October 28, 1857. 
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From Lord Brougham 


My pEAr FRIEND,— 3 
I read your letter [announcing the approaching 

end] with tears—shed before I came to your most kind 
and touching expressions—tears at the most sad account 
you give of her. I pray to God you may still be spared 
this heavy blow. 

October 31.—I must tell you how deep and universal is 
the feeling for her, and the sympathy with you. Of this 
I had the most certain proofs at the meeting, and my 
letters from all quarters testify the same. 

Let me again recommend my only remedy in these 
sad cases—hard work. 

Yours most affectionately, 
H. BroucHam. 


From Mr. Sidney Herbert 


What parting can be so bitter as this, when the bitter- 
ness is measured by the happiness you have enjoyed, and 
the value and the charm of her whom you have lost ? 


From Mrs. Norton 


‘The heart knoweth its own bitterness,’ and also its 
own consolations. I have nothing to add except the 
woman’s feeling that, were my soul in her soul’s stead, 
there would have been something sweet in dying and 
being buried where so much of her first happiness was. 
She was so very fond of those scenes in the Isle of Wight 
where you had been early together. 

Longfellow’s words crowd into my mind: 


All is over now, the hope, and the fear, and the sorrow, 
All the dull deep pain, and the constant anguish of parting. 


For a great anguish it must have been during the weary 
time since her recovery was no longer expected, and 
nothing was left to you but to watch her struggle with 
approaching death. 

And now all is over. There is peace, and rest. And 
she, who was so beautiful, lies like a withered rose, 
awaiting that resurrection of which the life of flowers— 
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for ever ending and renewing—was surely granted by 
God as an emblem, to help the eyes that are dim with 
tears to cease from weeping. 

All the comforting thoughts that can come with death 
and separation are linked with this sorrow, and I hope 
they are strong enough to overbear the sense of loss that 
is her gain. 

God bless you, dear uncle, and make the feeling of thé 
deep value your love and cherishing had in that vanished 
life a comfort to you now that she is—as I firmly believe— 
with the company of angels, past the joys and anxieties 
of earth and the imperfect guardianship of human affec- 
tion. 


From the Bishop of Oxford (Wilberforce) 


I have endeavoured to pray for you that in this time 
of great darkness you may be upheld and blessed. I 
know from the bitterest experience what a time itis. On 
me the blow fell far earlier, when there was probably 
before me a longer loneliness. Yet even me, so stricken 
and so unworthy, the merciful Lord did not forsake 
in that darkest hour... . 

Doubtless He has great lessons for you, lessons only to 
be learned by you in that school, and therefore has He 
placed you in it. It will be His good pleasure to teach 
them to you and to uphold you. 


From Lord John Russell 


PEMBROKE Lopce, October 27, 1857. 

For her pure spirit a relief from suffering can be but 
an entrance to immediate happiness. But for you who 
are left I fear no preparations will enable you to bear 
calmly such a loss. 

I do not know, indeed, that I should have ventured to 
intrude on your sorrow, were it not that nineteen years 
ago I had a similar affliction to undergo. 

I cannot say whether business or society was the most 
hateful to me. But in religion I found a consolation, 
and I have no doubt you will have recourse to the same 


sacred support. 
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To Lord John Russell 
Cowes, October 28, 1857. 

I was prepared for the heavy blow which has fallen on 
me, but the weight of it is greater than I had expected. 

Severance after a union of nearly forty years is a heavy 
wrench, and were my hopes limited to this world I should 
be most miserable. But I venture to look beyond the 
grave in humble trust, and in the direction to which 
you elevate my thoughts ; and I perceive the vanity of 
grieving for her whom I must quickly follow. 

Henceforth my first duty will be to prepare, and to 
disentangle myself more and more from the ties which 
bind to earth, and from the vain competitions and angry 
rivalries which divide mankind. My wish is not to 
withdraw from public affairs, but not to be engrossed 
by them, and to moderate every passion by the recollec- 
tion that with me the end is at hand. 

I have been much touched by the kindness of your 
letter. I may have forgotten, my beloved wife never 
forgot, our early friendship. She often spoke to me of you, 
and invariably in terms of kindness and commendation. 


Of all the attempts to console Sir James Graham in 
his bereavement none showed more tender sympathy, or 


drew the correspondents closer together, than those of 
Mr. Gladstone. 


It is with a trembling hand that I use my pen, nor 
would I do it did I not feel assured that you would under- 
stand my letter as a sign of deep and true condolence, 
not as an attempt to draw from you in words that which 
is beyond them. 

Your friends have long seen you as if in the very last 
anxiety, and yet perhaps the protracted solicitude with 
all its preceding pains has taken nothing from the severity 
of the final stroke. 

You have suffered that of which I can truly say it seems 
to me almost a profanation for any one to speak except 
those who by suffering it themselves have sadly earned 
their right to tell of its meaning, and to point out how it 
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may be met. In the late deep sorrow at Hagley no one 
could fail to mark the difference of the letters that came 
from that class of friends. They seemed like those who 
had gone through a fire that we had never been touched 
by, and who had entered into a new atmosphere of life. 

I fear that, so far as suffering is concerned, the depth 
and tenderness of your domestic affections will make 
this great calamity even especially great to you. Your 
great capacity and ingrained love for the highest and 
most manly occupations will after a time render you, I 
trust, good service in preventing that self-devouring process 
which sometimes follows in the train of a heavy grief. 

But it is not to this that you will look, or that any one 
whom you permit to call himself your friend will look 
for you now. You will seek your consolations from that 
source of which I have so often heard you speak in terms 
of the most devout and earnest feeling. As it has been 
ever in your mind when the pressure of need was not upon 
you, so now that the dark hour has come may it be 
opened abundantly to shed over you the waters of divine 
comfort and refreshment, and the gift which persuades 
even the most heavily bowed down among the children 
of men that it is good for them to be as they are, because 
God so wills it. 

I have by me the letter in which you say, ‘ I often think 
with hope of those blessed words, ‘“‘ to be with Christ is 
far better’’’; and many a time, I doubt not, since you 
so wrote has that thought stood you in good stead. 

Be assured we all can feel for you, and do not think it 
too great a liberty if in this hour of sorrow, after all your 
goodness to me, I subscribe myself, for what remains of 
our lives, affectionately yours, 

W. E. GLADSTONE. 


To Mr. Gladstone 
GrosvENoR PLAce, November 2, 1857. 
My pDEAR GLADSTONE,— 

I can hardly muster up courage to write to you, yet 
silence in return to the affectionate kindness of your 
letter would be ingratitude. 

I cannot as yet realise to myself the full extent of the 
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loss which I have sustained. I am stunned by the blow, 
and stagger under its weight. j 

I go to Netherby to-morrow, and hope by the blessing 
of God and by the means of tranquillity and rest to regain 
composure and calm submission to the divine will... . 

I have seen mingled with the dust all that I valued 
most ; I have seen covered with thick clay the brightest 
vision which enchanted my youth, and which was the 
solace of my life. 

I do endeavour, and will more earnestly endeavour, 
to turn from time to eternity. Without the hope beyond 
the grave I should be most miserable. 

Ever your affectionate 
J. R. G. GRAHAM. 


From Mr. Gladstone 


November 12.—Your letter gave me the most sincere 
and hearty pleasure, for nothing could more clearly show 
that you were prepared for the day of God’s afflicting 
visitation with that which is the best and only preparation, 
and that you had not then to seek for your armour, but 
only to put it on. 

We trust that your daughters have not suffered in 
health from this time of trial, but that their filial offices 
to you have been rewarded in consolation to themselves. 
Of the loss of a mother I can speak—it is a sharp severance, 
but it is mitigated by the sense that it comes in the order 
of nature as well as of Providence. Of the loss of a wife 
I do not trust myself either to speak or to think. 


It was a loss which Mr. Gladstone was never called on 
to sustain, 

As time went on, the mourner was gently drawn into 
touching again on subjects of political importance. 


To Mr. Gladstone 
NETHERBY, Vovember 23, 1857. 
I have written more on public affairs than I intended, 
but when once I begin to discuss with you I am as if I 
were conversing. Iam always glad to hear from you. 
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HawarveEn, Vovember 24, 

I thank you for having relieved me from the pain of 
seeming to force these things upon your attention, by 
having yourself sent me so opportunely your view of 
public affairs. 

I cannot do otherwise than applaud your intention to 
give yourself for some time the rest of home, though it is 
no longer cheered by the vision of one whom—to use an 
old and beautiful expression—you deeply loved ‘from 
the flower to the ripeness of the grape.’ 

Before, however, the meeting of Parliament I must, I 
think, ask you to let me come and have a conversation 
with you. 


To Mr. Gladstone 


November 25.—My crude opinions on the Banking and 
Currency questions are hardly worthy of your notice. 
My thoughts have been with my heart, and that is far 
away. 

I have always thought that the Bank directors depart 
from their proper sphere when they consider the public 
interest instead of that of the proprietors. Let them 
attend to their own concerns, and let Parliament provide 
for the protection of the public. This, in 1797, was the 
language of Mr. Fox, who said: ‘ This is the arrangement 
which suits better with their respective objects, and 
conduces best to their common ends; instead of that 
union of duties in which everything is confounded.’ 
Lord Grenville also emphatically declared that ‘the 
ability of the Bank depends on its being kept distinct 
from the Government.’ 

These letters dimissory from the Treasury to the Bank 
proceed on the opposite principle. The state of the 
Bank is regarded as a joint-stock concern. The Directors 
discount for profit without control from the Treasury, 
and when they are on the verge of insolvency, either from 
imprudence or false notions of providing for the public 
good, the law is violated by a coup d état in their favour, 
but at the expense of the fixed standard of value, on which 
the money’s worth of all property depends. 
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Of the Principalities I have said nothing, because I 
hope to see you. My judgment inclines decidedly to 
union. I have no faith in ‘the integrity of Turkey.’ 
The Mahometan rule in Europe must soon come to an 
end. 

A homogeneous Christian community of Roman origin 
commands all my sympathies, and will form, in my 
humble judgment, the germ of an Eastern Christian 
Empire, which may in time take the place of the Moslem 
in Europe. 


From Mr. Gladstone 


November 26.—Your letter gives me very useful matter, 
and I cordially agree in every word. 


From Lord John Russell 


December 13.—I am sorry to hear that you had been 
very unwell. I hope you will be able to recruit your 
forces for February. 

India and Reform are two subjects well worthy of 
your efforts, and upon which you will easily qualify 
yourself for a leading part. None of the Ministry are 
equal to such subjects except Palmerston, and he for 
various reasons is ill fitted for new and vigorous thought. 

On Reform there is little excitement, but a refusal of 
Reform, or a sham, would fan the flame. I do not think 
postponement would produce the same effect, and indeed 
I suspect that to be Bright’s game, with a view to a more 
complete triumph of the democracy. 


On no two subjects was Sir James Graham more 
exceptionally qualified to take a leading part than on 
India and on Reform. But he replied : 


To Lord John Russell 


December 16.—I have been very unwell for nearly a 
month, and am now recovering slowly. There is no 
elasticity in the rebound. Under the dead weight of a 
heavy heart and a load of years, I cannot look at the 
work of the next session with any energy or spirit. 
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You know my opinion of Palmerston. I recognise his 
merits, I acknowledge his abilities, but I have no faith 
in his principles, and his wayward propensities are most 
dangerous. As to Reform you and I know he cannot 
be sincere. 


To Mr. Gladstone he wrote : 


December 19.—I am thankful, and am recovering ; but 
it is a slow process when the spirit is broken. 

I have had a long letter from Lord John Russell. He 
speaks disparagingly of the Government, and thinks 
them unequal to dealing with the Indian difficulties. He 
also foresees financial embarrassment, and asks how large 
naval and military establishments are to be upheld 
without increased taxation or permanent deficiency. 
He says also that Palmerston’s physical strength is 
unimpaired, but that his mental vigour is decreasing. 

I see no sign of this. All the defects of his character 
are prominently visible. But the House of Commons 
relies on him with unabated subserviency. 

Lord John urges me to resume an active part; but I 
have given scant encouragement to any such expectation. 
Palmerston will not be beaten without a struggle; and 
like old Entellus I wish to say, ‘hic caestus artemque 
repono.’ 


Lord John Russell about this time, owing to public 
apathy, seems to have grown less keen for Reform, 
and for displacing the Government. 


December 21, 1857.--I hold it impossible to carry 
disfranchisement, against the Crown and the House of 
Lords, in the present temper of the people. With this 
opinion, and being cuite unwilling to act with the ad- 
vanced section of Reformers, I am not likely to oppose 
Palmerston’s Bill—supposing it to be such as is reported— 
either on the second or third reading. In the Committee 
I shall be disposed to take my own line. 

Such being my inclination, I shall always be ready to 
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consult you, but I wish to avoid ‘ entangling alliances’ 
of any kind. 

Any attempt to overthrow Palmerston on his sins of 
omission and commission in India, Persia, and China, 
would only strengthen his hold on the country, in my 
opinion, and I shall not join in any such attempt. 


Sir James Graham wished only to maintain his inde- 
pendence. 


NETHERBY, December 23, 1857. 

Your relations with the Government are different from 
mine. All the members of the Cabinet have served under 
you, and most of them owe you everything. They con- 
sult you from time to time, and you give them your 
advice. 

As to me, they remember only that I left them, and my 
services are forgotten. It is my wish to stand aloof from 
them. I neither enjoy nor seek their confidence. I am 
ready to judge their measures by their merits, knowing 
nothing of them until they are brought forward, anxious 
to give support if they be good, not hesitating to oppose 
if they appear to me to be mischievous. 

You say that you ‘ wish to avoid entangling alliances.’ 
The communications between you and me, in our present 
position, need not be regarded with any such appre- 
hension. We are free lances, and we meet as old friends. 
The real entanglement is the confidential discussion of 
measures on the anvil of a Government, which they may 
be led to believe it is your intention to support, and which 
it may become your public duty to oppose. 

This is the embarrassment which I always most dread, 
and which disinclines me to enter into the secrets of a 
Cabinet of which I am not a member, and to which I 
cannot promise invariable support. 

Wesley, the founder of the Methodists, was a shrewd 
old fellow, and when he disclaimed all political friendships 
he is reported to have said, ‘I know mankind too well. 
I know that they who love you for political service love 
you less than their dinners, and they who hate you hate 
you worse than the devil.’ You are in possession of the 
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love of the present Ministers; the other portion I am 
afraid is mine. 

As to the new India Bill, the framework of the Govern- 
ing Body in London is a small part of the real difficulty. 

How will you deal with the Company’s Army ? Is the 
Duke of Cambridge, with the Horse Guards as now con- 
stituted, to command and to reorganise the Indian Army ? 

Are ways and means and supply for India to be voted 
to the Queen in the British House of Commons ? 

How can the voice of India be heard there without 
representatives ? : 

I will not go on raising difficulties. They are immense 
and innumerable. Palmerston’s supposed object in 
getting hold of the Indian Army is not wilder than the 
notion, if he indulge it, that he can extemporise a scheme 
of Indian government in present circumstances which 
shall pass through Parliament like a Turnpike Bill. 
Where Fox did not succeed, it is possible that Palmerston 
may fail. 


From Lord John Russell 
December 25, 1857. 

I quite agree that much communication with the 
Ministers would be more embarrassing than any entangling 
alliance. But my communications with them are very 
rare, and never on the subject of general policy. It is 
true they now and then—very seldom—ask my opinions. 
But they do not communicate to me their intended 
measures, therefore I am not embarrassed by being 
committed beforehand, except by my own expressed 
opinions. 

The Ministers love me according to Wesley’s notion 
of political love; your place in their affections I cannot 
tell. 


To Lord John Russell 
NeEruHERBY, December 27, 1857. 
The future government of India is now the grand 


question. é: 
The analogies of all other colonial possessions fail when 
applied to the administration of the affairs of that mighty 
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Empire—one hundred and fifty millions of subjects ; 
twenty-five millions of annual revenue; one hundred 
millions of debt; an army yesterday of three hundred 
thousand men, to-day dissolved, faithless, or in open 
mutiny. The great modern discovery of self-government 
and free institutions, whereby continents are still ruled 
as British dependencies, will not assist you here. 

In India the British dominion must be absolute as well 
as supreme ; and the disconnection of the great body of 
the public servants there from the vicissitudes of party 
warfare here will be found essential to the permanent main- 
tenance of steady counsels and commanding authority. 

I have heard the Duke of Wellington say more than 
once, ‘ If you lose India, the House of Commons will lose 
it for you.’ 

The question of the future government of that noble 
prize appears to me the most difficult problem ever 
submitted to the decision of a deliberative Assembly. It 
was difficult in 1783, it is ten times more difficult now. 
Haste in deciding it would be unpardonable; a great 
mistake would probably be irreparable. Every con- 
sideration therefore of policy and of public duty pre- 
scribes caution, and foregone conclusions are especially 
to be avoided. 

January 9, 1858.—I have been prevented by severe 
illness from writing. I now gladly resume the pleasant 
occupation of adverting to some of the questions raised 
in your last letter. 

If the whole of the Indian Army is to be henceforth 
the Queen’s Army, the Mutiny Act must be extended 
to the entire body, and questions of pay, allowances, 
relative rank, sale and purchase of first appointments 
and of subsequent promotion, all bearing on the existing 
system at the Horse Guards, will require immediate 
solution. 

In the meantime we have succeeded in averting fearful 
disasters both at Delhi and at Lucknow, but we have had 
hairbreadth escapes. Time and concentration are neces- 
sary to extirpate this mutiny. We do not yet know how 
far its roots extend, or what may be the effects of the 
measures necessary for its suppression on the hearts and 
feelings of the native community. 
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‘I cannot bring myself to believe that this is the moment 
for an organic change in the ruling power of India. I 
could have wished that you were free to urge the policy 
of more calm consideration. I hope that you will not 
be precluded from taking this view. 

Palmerston if pressed will give way. He will not, 
like Fox, risk political death for his India Bill. 

I am as much opposed to running the risk of a Derby 
Government as youcan be. But in checking the rashness 
of Palmerston I have no fear of overthrowing him. He 
will cling to office with a desperately retentive grasp, and 
will do anything or everything rather than resign. 


From Lord John Russell 


January 12.—I doubt whether the Government can 
hold together. Palmerston no doubt will be tenacious, 
but others will jump into a boat alongside to save them- 
selves. They are not all seventy-three. 


To Lord John Russell 


January 13.—Your own present view exactly coincides 
with mine, but it is wide as the poles from Palmerston’s, 
and, if you fail to give early effect to it so soon as the 
House meets, I fear you will be involved in both personal 
and party difficulties. Remember that this revolt is not 
yet quelled. Surely we have enough on our hands to 
require our undivided attention, without raising this 
question of double or single Government. Are we so 
well satisfied with the working of our triple Government 
at home that we must turn at once to this abstract 
question in India ? 

January 15.—I hesitate to adopt your conclusion, that 
in India the old machinery is worn out. 

It has been recast and renovated from time to time, and 
so changed only five years ago that double Government 
is virtually at an end, and the President of the Board of 
Control is supreme. The Court of Directors operates as 
a moral check, and is in reality nothing more than a Council 
of Advice. 

You admit the necessity of some such check, and of 
a Consultative Body. The question then is narrowed to 
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this—Does the urgency of the present crisis demand the 
substitution of some new and untried check for the old 
and accustomed Court ? 

I have no faith in the Queen’s name. I do not wish 
to make her an Empress. I think I can show that all the 
administrative reforms that are most necessary in India, 
as proved by recent experience, may be effected most 
safely and most easily by the existing machinery in 
England, and that if increase of summary power be 
wanting it should be added to the authorities in India, 
without the delay of constant references home. This 
argument would lead me too far for a letter. 

Your President of the India Council would hold office 
during pleasure, but not being a member of the Cabinet 
he would in fact be—like the Chairman of the Board of 
Customs or of Inland Revenue—irremovable except for 
delinquency. This tenure virtually would be quam diu 
[se bene gesserit]. 

Now observe. You provide for the case of dissent 
from the Council on the part of the President, who in 
concert with the Secretary of State may reverse their 
decision ; you do not provide for the union of the Pre- 
sident and Council in opposition to the will and opinion 
of the Queen’s Government. [If, in this case, the Queen’s 
Government is to be powerless, you have an imperium in 
imperio, practically dangerous, and theoretically inde- 
fensible. If [onthe other hand] the President and Council 
though unanimous be subject to the absolute will of the 
Executive, their nominal power becomes a delusion, and 
the new semblance of a moral check will not be one whit 
better than the old. 

Your proposed mode of proceeding by resolutions is 
much better than by Bill. 


From Lord John Russell 


Jauuary 16, 1858. 
The present state of things requires the most mature 
reflection. I cannot be insensible to the dangers which 
Palmerston’s levity and presumption may bring upon us. 
But on the other hand it is desirable not to give any 
colour to the charge, which he preferred so groundlessly 
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but so successfully last year, of factious combination 
against him. 

Melbourne always had the greatest dread of Palmer- 
ston’s obtaining an increase of influence in the Govern- 
ment, and he positively refused to go on unless I would 
remain a member of his Cabinet. I believe he was 
justified in his fears. 

I think my independent President of the Council for 
India would do very well. I think you, or Baring, or 
Lord Stanley would govern well in that high trust. 


To Lord John Russell 


NETHERBY, January 17, 1858. 

I will not dwell on the character of Palmerston. You 
know my opinion of him as First Minister. I think him 
dangerous, and I have always understood that Melbourne, 
who knew him best, dreaded him most. But I have 
endeavoured to look at this Indian question apart from 
all personal considerations. 

I have crept into my shell, and would gladly remain 
there. I have no desire to take a part in this impending 
conflict, and am content to abide the issue. My confidence 
in my own judgment lessens as I grow old. 

However, if the force of circumstances overpower my 
inclination, if I must mingle in the fray, and if I have any 
knowledge whatever of my own motives, I never was more 
simply desirous to pursue the narrow path of public duty, 
and to consult the public interests alone. 

I have abstained from all communications on the 
subject of India except with Lord Aberdeen and you. 
Lord Aberdeen is my familiar friend, with whom I have no 
reserve ; and to you old habits of intimacy happily now 
resumed, and my deep conviction of your power at this 
juncture to achieve a great public service, have led me to 
open my whole mind and to state all my hopes and fears. 

A great object will be gained if the Government can be 
brought to open their scheme in the shape of resolutions, 
not of a Bill. 

I do not know how you propose to keep the Cabinet 
constantly informed of the decisions and policy of the 
President and Council of India. After all, in the last 
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resort, the controlling authority and the parliamentary 
responsibility must rest with the First Minister of the 
Crown and his Cabinet Council, and will be inoperative 
if it be not the constant duty of some member of the 
Cabinet day by day to superintend and to control the 
proceedings of the Council of India. 

But here I will stop, and will controvert no more. 


From Lord John Russell 


January 23.—I am not disposed to insist that the 
Indian Minister should not be a member of the Cabinet. 
The only three persons to whom (besides Vernon Smith) 
I have made this suggestion—Lord Aberdeen, Lord 
Minto, and you—have all disapproved. 


From Mr. Gladstone 
HAWARDEN, January 23, 1858. 

There are many subjects of pressing importance on 
which I greatly desire to compare notes with you. 

India first and foremost. Do you adhere to the idea 
that the time is unfit ? If a measure is introduced, ought 
we not at least steadily and vigorously to resist all 
attempts at creating a monster patronage, military or 
civil? and ought we not also to stand for the creation 
of a real check upon the Indian Minister ? 


To Lord John Russell 
January 24, 1858. 

The petition of the Directors is for the postponement 
of legislative change during the continuance of the revolt, 
and for a full previous inquiry into the operation of the 
present system. This petition is drawn with great 
ability,' and rests on sound reasoning. It cannot fail to 
make an impression on the public mind. No one has 
as yet preferred charges against the Directors. It was 
by Lord Aberdeen’s Cabinet that the present amended 
scheme of Indian government was framed ; and when the 
Bill for overthrowing it is produced, the onus of proof 
will rest with its authors that the necessity of immediate 
change is urgent, and that it arises from misrule. 

What will be the effect at this moment of any such 


1 By John Stuart Mill. 
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declaration, express or implied, on the part of Ministers 
of the Crown? Will it make the suppression of the revolt 
more certain or easy ? How is the motion for previous 
inquiry to be resisted ? 

From the tone of the Government papers I infer that 
Palmerston will rush headlong in the first instance, and 
lay a Bill on the table. If this be so, it is fruitless to dis- 
cuss your plan at present. Resolutions are far preferable 
to a Bill. 


To Mr. Gladstone 
NETHERBY, January 26, 1858, 

I have been very unwell ever since I came here; at one 
time I thought seriously, but I am by God’s blessing now 
recovering, and hope to do well. 

I have no fancy for making my appearance in the 
House of Commons on an early day. My heart sinks 
within me when I think of a return to the strife of political 
warfare. Yet I suppose that I must return. 

The prospect is by no means alluring. The state of 
parties is odious. I have no faith in Palmerston; I 
think him a very dangerous Minister. But the Liberal 
party is bought and sold to him, and the delusion in his 
favour in the country has not yet passed away. Derby 
and his crew cannot man the ship, and the waves are 
about torun high. Disraeli at the helm in the Commons 
would swamp the vessel in calm weather. 


From Mr. Gladstone 
January 30, 1858. 
I quite agree with what you say on the state of parties. 
I know not which of the two is in the more lamentable 
condition. It is plainly for us to remain quiet and in 
the shade. 


From Lord John Russell 


January 28.—The aversion to legislate this year 
increases. Ministers are a good deal embarrassed ; 
independent men think their conduct reckless and hasty. 
It is clear the Company, encouraged by the state of 
opinion, are ready to declare open war. 
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I must own the recent advices from India make me 
quite willing to see the session 1858 devoted to inquiry, 
and 1859 to legislation. I confess, the more I know, the 
more difficulties I perceive. 


To Lord John Russell 

January 31.—I am sincerely obliged by your kindness 
in writing to me so frequently. Iam afraid that I must 
have wearied you by urging so pertinaciously my in- 
dividual sentiments. It may, however, not be amiss 
that you should know them; their weight will be duly 
estimated by your better judgment. 

I cannot foresee what will happen amidst this confusion 
of parties, and conflict of opinion even among friends. 


Sir James Graham’s letters about this time both to 
Lord John Russell and to Mr. Gladstone were mostly 
seen by Lord Aberdeen, and usually received his warm 
approval. 


CHAPTER XV 
1858 


Conspiracy to Murder Bill—Defeat of Palmerston—Second Adminis- 
tration of Lord Derby—Conservative India Bill—Elenborough 
censures Canning—Resigns—Disraeli’s offers to Graham, and to 
Gladstone—Indian Affairs—Letters on Competitive Examina- 
tion to Prince Albert. 


: ie CANNOT foresee what will happen.’ Even while 
Graham wrote this, in January, 1858, the unforeseen 
event had happened that caused Palmerston’s fall. 

Italians had conspired in London to murder their 
former comrade in the ‘Carbonari,’ Louis Napoleon. 
The Emperor narrowly escaped death. France was 
furious. Their Minister represented that if British law 
was strong enough to restrain crime it should be enforced, 
otherwise it should be amended. 

Such remonstrance hardly could be blamed. But 
the French army held different language. Some of 
their addresses to their Emperor on his escape were 
couched in blustering terms offensive to Great Britain. 
One such manifesto urged him to ‘demand an account 
from the land of iniquity which contains the monsters 
sheltered by its laws.’ Another ran, ‘ Let the infamous 
haunts in which machinations so infernal are planned 
be destroyed for ever.’ And these ravings were selected 
for publication in the Moniteur. 

The Emperor apologised for this as inadvertence. But 
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the mischief had been done. British public opinion was 
inflamed. The temper of the nation rose against meek 
amendment of English law, unaccompanied by any 
spirited vindication of national independence ; and, as on 
the Corn Laws and on Papal Aggression, Lord John 
Russell rushed to the front to lead a popular movement, 
and made haste to enlist Graham as an ally. 

Sir James was as little inclined as Lord John to legisla- 
tion in deference to foreign menace, but deprecated 
hasty action. 

Netuersy, February 4, 1858. 

I revolt at the idea of altering the law of England 
in obedience to the dictation of France, and under threats 
from the pretorian guard of a usurper. The changes 
of law now in progress at Paris are a pretty specimen 
of the alterations which are best adapted to the tyrant’s 
taste. He thinks, and his army thinks, that they can 
take us at a disadvantage, and bully with safety, while 
our distracted force is occupied at the other end of the 
world. But John Bull is a strange animal. If you 
goad him, his courage rises, and tame submission to 
France is contrary to his very nature. 

The Government measure as you represent it is 
comparatively harmless, but just in proportion as it is 
insignificant it is ignominious in present circumstances. 
It might have been yielded to friendly negotiation ; it 
cannot without loss of honour be conceded to the menaces 
of the French army, published under official sanction. 
All Europe would laugh at our degradation. I agree 
with you therefore in your desire to resist the proposal 
of the Government. 

But I do not think that it would be wise to oppose 
the introduction of the Bill. You may well protest in 
the strongest manner, and thereby fix public attention 
on the grave matter to be decided. But the great object 
is to obtain a sufficient interval between the first and 
second reading for a full expression of the public feeling, 
which will, I am certain, be most hostile to the pro- 
ceeding. 
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On the same subject Sir James had written to Mr. 
Gladstone. 


Neruersy, February 3, 1858. 

I am alarmed by rumours which reach me of a large 
addition to the army in England, and also to the navy. 
Our relations with France will be urged as rendering this 
precaution necessary ; and I fear that she is not indisposed 
to fasten on us a quarrel, unless we alter our criminal 
law under her dictation to an extent quite inconsistent 
with our freedom and national honour. 

The whole aspect of affairs is alarming. We have 
at home a minister in whom I have no confidence, but 
who still commands popular favour, and in France we 
have at the head of that restless nation a most ambitious, 
false, and daring tyrant, in whose professions no reliance 
can be placed, and whose intentions are always worse 
than his threats. 


The correspondence was continued : 


From Mr. Gladstone 
Hawarpen, February 6, 1858. 

If the Government make out a good case on the merits, 
the question becomes a difficult one whether to amend 
the law. But that is a great if. 

In the first place it is strange to amend the law before 
it has been tried and found wanting. It will be still 
more strange to amend it in a way having no natural 
tendency to make it more efficient for prevention. 

If the argument they make amounts only to this—‘ it 
will do no harm ’—then I think by passing it under fire 
from the army and the Ministers they will do the greatest 
harm. 


To Mr. Gladstone 
NetveEersy, Lebruary 9, 1858. 
Since Lord John wrote to me the letter which you saw 
I have heard twice from him. At first he yielded assent 
to my suggestion, and declared his intention of not dividing 
against the first reading of the Conspiracy Bill. Last 
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night I received a note from him announcing a change 
of purpose, and the determination to divide. It is not 
easy to act on the spot with one who changes so often 
and so suddenly ; it is quite impossible at a distance. 


Graham’s advice was justified by the result. Leave 
to bring in the Bill was given by a majority of two 
hundred, and Sir James wrote to Lord John, ‘ Nothing 
could be better than your speech, nothing worse than the 
division.’ 

At the same time the confused relations of parties 
were further complicated by a move of the East India 
Company to delay the proposed transfer of all their 
remaining powers of government to the Crown. Letters 
exchanged on this subject record Mr. Gladstone’s profound 
distrust of Lord Palmerston, little more than a year 
before for the third time he took office with him. 


From Mr. Gladstone 
Private. 
HAWARDEN, Februarg 14, 1858. 


I am sorry to hear that Lord John is to vote against 
Baring. If Baring’s motion be right, surely the grounds 
on which it rests are of commanding force. 

I am deeply convinced of the expediency of altering 
the Indian Government, but, partly by your reasoning, 
and partly by my own, I have come to the conclusion 
that it would be dangerous to make such an attempt 
at this moment ; and having come to that conclusion, 
I cannot see my way to do otherwise than vote in con- 
formity with it. 

Believing Lord Palmerston to be by far the worst 
Minister the country has had during our time—a belief 
which [ hold in common with you—I am not impelled 
or tempted to set aside great public pleas in order to keep 
him in office. 


In the Indian division leave was given by a large 
majority to bring in the Bill. But on the Conspiracy Bill 
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public opinion, with time to gather, as Graham had 
foreseen, ran strong against the Government, and on 
the second reading of the Bill it was thrown out. 

Thus in his turn, Lord John ‘had his tit-for-tat.’ 
Twice in twelve months censured on his foreign policy, 
this time Palmerston resigned, and again the reins were 
made over to Derby. 

In constructing a Cabinet, Lord Derby’s first act was 
to invite the aid of Mr. Gladstone, who, however, after 
consulting Graham and other friends, declined. The 
reason he gave was that ‘alone, as he must be, he could 
not render service worth having.’ Therefore he would 
not become a member of the Ministry, but ‘ they would 
have strong claims on him for favourable presumptions 
and .. . for support.’ 

Throughout this second Administration of Lord Derby 
Graham held a position of commanding influence, and 
used it purely for the public welfare. In the interests 
of peace he wished not to see Palmerston again supreme. 
He preferred Russell, but feared lest rivalry between 
the two should injure public interests. 

To himself it was still offered to become Conserva- 
tive leader of the House of Commons. But his former 
colleague, Lord Derby, had fallen back so far from their 
early Liberal principles that Graham could not give 
him general support. Yet for the present he inclined 
to keep the Conservatives—as Peel and he had kept the 
Whigs—in office, rather than risk unnecessary war by 
letting in Palmerston, or cause confusion by overthrowing 
one Government before another was ready to take its place. 

To Lord John, in answer to inquiries, he wrote frankly : 


March 2.—To the best of my knowledge and belief 
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the Peelites have given no assurance to Lord Derby 
that they will not co-operate with you. 

None of them have had any communication with 
Lord Derby, excepting Gladstone; and his written 
refusal to accept Lord Derby’s offer contained no mention 
of you. The promise of support on his part was strictly 
limited to measures, so long as his conscientious conviction 
would enable him to give it, and this promise so expressed 
was approved by Lord Aberdeen and Sidney Herbert. 

The assurance from me to you is superfluous, that I 
am bound by no engagement whatever inconsistent with 
the friendly feelings towards you which I openly avow. 


To Lord Aberdeen he was still more communicative : 


March 31.—I am anxious not to restore Palmerston 
to power, and I am most reluctant to give any vote 
which is likely to produce that effect. Lord John best 
knows how he stands with the Whigs, and what are his 
own prospects. He will not, I think, act prudently if he at 
once displace Lord Derby to make room for Palmerston. 

If we do not take care, all government will be rendered 
impossible, and hopeless confusion must result at a 
critical juncture in public affairs. 

We shall be charged, as usual, with ‘ putting ourselves 
up and buying ourselves in.' But I still wish to act 
in conformity with your advice and opinion, giving every 
advantage to Lord John which his position will allow. 

The truth is that no good can be done while he and 
Palmerston sit in the same House. It is doubtful whether 
they could agree sitting in different Houses; it is im- 
possible while they both remain in the House of Commons. 


On India Sir James continued to correspond with 
Mr. Gladstone and with Lord John Russell. 


From Mr. Gladstone 
April 23, 1858. 
I had a very long conversation with Bright this evening 
on India. He is as keen and decided as you or I can 


' A saying attributed to Lady Clanricarde. 
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be in the opinion that no India Bill should pass which 
does not limit the dangerous and much misused discretion 
of the Ministers of the Crown in the use of the army of 
India. 

He admits the difficulty of governing a people by a 
people, 7.e. India by a pure Parliamentary Government. 


To Lord John Russell 
April 25, 1858. 

It is clear that a new scheme for the home government 
of India, if indeed it be necessary, cannot be framed 
by the effort of individual members. Nothing but the 
authority of a First Minister and the cohesion of office 
can reconcile differences and amalgamate conflicting 
opinions. 

I am sorry therefore that in your present position 
you bind yourself to a plan, and tender a measure. 
Instead of an umpire you will become a party in the 
suit ; and though party objects are universally disclaimed, 
yet in reality it is a struggle for power. 

If you materially alter the present form of Indian 
home government, I see no alternatives but a Secretary 
of State with tools, or a President of Council in leading 
strings. You seek to steer a middle course between the 
two. Ican discover no opening in that direction. Surely 
in present circumstances it is not prudent unnecessarily 
to show your hand and to lay your cards on the table. 
Excuse this frankness. 


To the Liberal Whip, his old friend, Ellice, he wrote 
in plain terms : 


April 5.—I am not prepared to place Palmerston at 
the head of affairs, and, unless he and Lord John can 
come to some agreement, Derby for the present must be 
regarded as the least of two evils. 

There are two solutions of the difficulty. 

First, Johnny—with an earldom adequately endowed 
by the Duke of Bedford—First Minister, with Palmerston 
not at the Foreign Office, but leader in the Commons. 
Second, Johnny First Minister, remaining in the Commons, 
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Palmerston an earl, President of the Council, leader in 
the Lords. 

One or other of these arrangements would release 
us from the deadlock. Nothing else will be effectual. 
We shall do no good while the two Kings of Brentford sit in 
the same House, and Lord John cannot be expected to 
serve again under Palmerston. 

I told Lord John distinctly what was my view of 
the dilemma, and of the escape from it. 


Lord Ellenborough’s India Bill did not prosper. It 
differed from Lord Palmerston’s chiefly in vesting the 
election of some members of the Council in large parlia- 
mentary constituencies—London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Glasgow, and Belfast. This Tory tribute to democracy 
found no favour, and the Bill was abandoned for 
Graham’s course of proceeding by resolutions. 

Meanwhile the Governor-General had shocked public 
opinion by ordering a sweeping confiscation in Oude of 
proprietary rights in land save those of a few individuals 
who during the mutiny had sided with the British. 
Ellenborough, at the Board of Control, promptly wrote 
and also published a despatch severely blaming Canning 
for the proclamation, and charging him to mitigate it 
in practice. Against thus impairing at a critical moment 
the chief authority in India, Cardwell, as a friend of 
Canning, moved a vote of censure. 

To this proceeding Graham, unwilling to overthrow 
the new Administration, lent no aid. Indeed, so friendly 
was his attitude at this time towards the Government 
that Mr. Disraeli made bold to renew his overtures of 
1850, and, when these failed, still to solicit the influence 
of Sir James in Parliament to make it clear that Lord 
Derby, if beaten, would not resign, but had power to 
dissolve. 
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From Mr. Disraeli 
Confidential. 
Grosvenor GatE, May 16, 1858. 

Would you permit me to call on you, and to converse 
with you on a subject of grave and urgent interest ? I 
do not write this to you as a Minister, but merely as an 
individual to whom in early days of parliamentary life 
you were very kind, and by whom that kindness has 
never been forgotten. 


Confidential. 

May 17.—In communicating with your friend, I would 
venture to observe that I should wish the name of an 
illustrious personage not to be used. What I told you 
was the literal truth, but I ought to have added that the 
name with respect to the subject should not be mentioned. 

Your great experience and discretion render this 
intimation on my part, I doubt not, unnecessary, but I 
thought it due to myself to make it. What might be 
said is, that Lord Derby has not the slightest doubt 
of his power of dissolving. 

May 18.—The division, I apprehend, will be close 
and, I am assured, is still doubtful. The question of 
dissolution would decide the result. It is impossible for 
any of us to intimate it; but—if indeed I might presume 
to make such a suggestion—were a personage of your 
great authority, in the course of the debate, to announce 
that it would be scarcely possible, if the Government 
were defeated, not to appeal to the country, the effect 
might be conclusive. 


While opposing the vote of censure, Graham thought 
it necessary in debate (May 20) to make it quite clear 
that he had no intention of joining Lord Derby. 


I wish to state [he said] that it is by the courtesy of 
honourable gentlemen that I occupy a seat on this side 
of the House, though I am no adherent of Her Majesty’s 
Government. By no engagement, express or implied, 
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am I their supporter. On the contrary, my sympathies 
and opinions are with the Liberal party, and from recent 
kind communications I have resumed those habits of 
kindly intercourse and confidential communication with 
my noble friend [Lord John Russell] which formerly 
existed between us. 


At the same time he expressed an opinion that Canning’s 
proclamation was substantially wrong, and Ellenborough’s 
despatch substantially right. ‘ What I most reprehend,’ 
he added, ‘ namely, the publication, I hold to be atoned 
for by the resignation of Lord Ellenborough.’ 

For the publication other Ministers, besides Ellen- 
borough, were responsible. Disraeli, in answer to a 
question, had startled the House of Commons by revealing 
that a despatch had been sent to the Governor-General 
‘disapproving the policy which he indicated in every 
sense’; and Lord Derby in the Upper House had described 
what had been written as ‘censure and condemnation.’ 
But after Graham’s speech there was a growing unwilling- 
ness to drive the conflict to extremity. It was understood 
that the Government would ‘ mitigate ’ not only Canning’s 
policy towards the landowners, but also their own rebuke 
to Canning, and by general consent the motion was 
withdrawn, Ellenborough having resigned. 

The vacancy thus created in the Cabinet was promptly 
offered to Mr. Gladstone, and this led to an important 
correspondence between him and Graham. 


From Mr. Gladstone 
11, CARLTON House Terraces, May 23, 1858. 
The enclosed memorandum will, I hope, fully explain 
itself. Lord Aberdeen agrees with me that I could not 
do otherwise than say no. I daresay you will give me 


your frank opinion, together with your directions for 
using it. 
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The question may still remain how far it is fair to 
Lord Derby to send him again simply an answer turning 
on the point of sole action ; as it might seem to convey 
a feeling on my part that he ought to, or might, attempt 
something more extended. On that question, however, 
I have no authority to speak for others, and I fear I could 
give him little light and still less hope. 


The enclosure may be read in full in the Life of 
Mr. Gladstone. Short extracts here will suffice to show 
its nature. 


Walpole stated that he came by authority of Lord 
Derby to offer me the Board of Control or, if I preferred 
it, the Colonial Office. He explained that Mr. Disraeli 
had stated his willingness to surrender the leadership 
to Sir James Graham, if he were disposed to join the 
Government ; but that the expressions he had used in 
his speech (May 20) seemed to put it beyond the right 
of the Government to make any proposal to him. He 
at the same time spoke in the highest terms not only 
of the speech, but of the position in which he thought 
it placed Sir James Graham; and he left me to infer that 
there would have been, but for the cause named, a desire to 
obtain his co-operation as leader of the House of Commons. 

I expressed much regret that accidental causes had 
kept back from my view at a critical moment the real 
extent of Lord Derby’s proposals in February ; that I 
answered him then with respect to myself individually... 
that I could not separate from those with whom I 
had been acting all my life long, to go into what might 
justly be called a Cabinet of strangers. I felt that my 
individual junction would and could draw no material 
accession of strength to the Cabinet. 

He made the marked admission that if my acceptance 
must be without the approval of friends, that must 
undoubtedly be an element of great weight in the case. 
This showed clearly that Lord Derby was looking to me 
in the first place, and then to others beyond me. 


When read together with this memorandum, the 
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covering letter to Sir James Graham plainly asked advice 
not for Mr. Gladstone’s own guidance alone, but also 
as to any prospect of support from Peelite friends. Sir 
James therefore answered on this point with his usual 


candour. 


Private. 
NeEtTHERBY, May 25, 1858. 


My DEAR GLADSTONE, 

The offer of the India Board at this juncture is 
a tempting one, and the moment chosen is opportune. 
The difficulties opposed to your acceptance are separation 
from your friends and the question of the lead in the 
House of Commons. 

As to your friends, the little band is broken up. The 
Duke of Newcastle studiously stands aloof, awaiting the 
chance which may place him at the head of affairs. 
Cardwell must henceforth be regarded as Palmerston’s 
retainer. Herbert also has taken his decision, and will 
act with the Whigs, in opposition to Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment ; feelings and influences which it is vain to counter- 
act lead him irresistibly in that direction. The struggle 
has made him unhappy, and it must now be considered 
as an established fact that his part is taken. 

Lord Aberdeen is the common friend to whom we all 
resort when we want comfort and advice. His kindness 
and his truth never fail to present to us what is worthy 
of our consideration in our respective positions. If not 
our leader, he is our most faithful friend, and while he 
lives his opinion is a shining light by which to steer. He 
must be regarded, however, more as a bystander than as 
a confederate. 

At a long distance my position is the same as Lord 
Aberdeen’s. I purposely made the recent declaration to 
which Walpole referred. I wished it to be distinctly 
understood that any support which I give to Lord Derby 
is in spite of my strong Liberal prepossessions; that I 
have ceased to have any personal or party objects ; and 
that I desire to wean myself from worldly affairs. 

I have now exhausted the catalogue of your most 
intimate political friends, and the result is that you stand 
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alone. I think that fixed party ties and active official 
duties would conduce to your present happiness and 
future fame. 

An intimate connection with Lord Derby is an alliance 
which in present circumstances you might form with 
perfect honour. Your natural affinities are strong. 
Your united powers would give unusual lustre to the 
Conservative party, and your honest Liberal tendencies 
would soon leaven the whole lump and bring it more into 
conformity with the shape and body of the times. I 
think that this union would be for the public good in the 
long-run, although it might not avert the early overthrow 
of this Administration, and although it would seal the 
separation between you and the friends whom I have 
enumerated. 

You are painfully alive to the inconvenience and evils 
of your present position. You say' that you are ‘ at the 
bottom of a well, waiting for a ladder to be put down to 
you.’ Derby tenders this ladder. The Board of Control 
is not a bad one, though Ellenborough has just tumbled 
from it and broken his neck. The labours of that high 
office would engross you, but not overpower you, and with 
the blessing of Providence you might be enabled to render 
to the State pre-eminent service at a moment of great 
danger. 

It remains to consider the question of leadership in 
the Commons. I once thought, and strongly expressed 
the opinion, that you could not without humiliation and 
dishonour accept a seat on the Treasury Bench with 
D’Israeli for your leader. I am bound to say that 
subsequent events have qualified this opinion. As 
matters stand you cannot make it a condition precedent 
that he shall abdicate. But side by side you would 
soon virtually supersede him. He is not well qualified 
for the duties of the post, and will be found ready to 
relinquish it whenever he can do so without disgrace. 
The transfer which he has contemplated with respect to 
me is a proof of this feeling on his part. 

I could not listen for one moment to his proposal to 
me, however generous and flattering. Without the 


1 In the memorandum. See Morley’s Gladstone, 1. 383. 
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proposal and without any stipulation, if you join the 
Government, the concession will somehow be made, and 
I feel certain that in the Commons pre-eminence will be 
yours, let the official arrangements be what they may. 

One word as to the prospects of the Administration 
and as to probable events. I cannot consider this Govern- 
ment as stable, and I am doubtful whether your accession 
would add materially to their present strength. 

A dissolution of Parliament cannot be far distant, and 
the result of that dissolution must depend on circum- 
stances which we cannot foresee. But it will enable the 
Government either to go on or to retire at the head of a 
most powerful party ; and with Derby in the Lords and 
you in the Commons acting in concert, the prospects of 
the Conservative party cannot be dreary. Parliamentary 
Reform will be a prominent question, and on this subject 
you are more likely to agree with Lord Derby than with 
Lord John Russell. 

I have now opened to you my mind, as a faithful friend, 
without reserve. You must decide for yourself; in 
conformity with your sense of public duty, but not 
casting aside all thought of your private feelings and 
personal interests. Time is wearing fast away. You 
have attained the utmost vigour of your understanding 
and of your powers. Present opportunities are not to be 
neglected in the vain expectation of better, which may 
arise, but may also never come. Without some risk no 
great advantage is ever gained. 

You will perceive that my judgment is on this occasion 
balanced, like your own. 

I should rejoice to see your honest virtue and your 
great abilities actively employed in the public service, 
not wasted in fruitless controversy. Your acceptance of 
office would estrange you from me, and might even 
place us more or less in collision of action, but not of 
feeling. 

You cannot forget—I can never forget—the struggles 
which we have made together, and come what may we 
can never cease to be friends while I linger here. YT am 
always, 

Your sincere and affectionate 
J. R. G. Granam, 
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“An admirable letter,’ writes Mr. Morley, ‘ truly 
worthy of a wise, affectionate, and faithful friend”! Yet 
the advice was not quite to Mr. Gladstone’s mind. He 
yearned to accept Lord Derby’s offer ; but not without 
more definite approval than he could obtain from any 
Peelites. Their tendencies were Liberal, his were Con- 
servative ; they also shrank more than he did from union 
in office with the men who had worked hard in 1846 to 
defeat Peel’s policy, and failing that to wreak revenge on 
Peel. 

Moreover on the very day (May 25) when Graham 
despatched this letter Disraeli also had written to inform 
Gladstone as to the offer he had made in 1850, and again 
quite recently, to Graham. ‘The expressions used are for 
Graham’s life so important that leave has been obtained 
to quote here a part of Mr. Disraeli’s communication. 
He wrote : 


In 1850, when the balanced state of parties in the House 
of Commons indicated the future, I endeavoured, through 
the medium of the late Lord Londonderry, and for some 
time not without hope, to induce Sir James Graham to 
accept the post of leader of the Conservative party, which 
I hoped would remove all difficulties. 

When he finally declined this offer, I endeavoured to 
throw the game into your hands, and your conduct then, 
however unintentionally, assisted me in my views. The 
precipitate Ministry of 1852 baffled all this. Could we 
have postponed it another year, all might have been right. 

Some short time back, when the power of dissolution 
was certain, and the consequences of it such as, in my 
opinion, would be highly favourable to the Conservative 
party, I again confidentially sought Sir James Graham, 
and implored him to avail himself of the favourable 
conjuncture, accept the post of leader in the House of 
Commons, and allow both of us to serve under him. 


‘ Morley’s Gladstone, 1. 586. 
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He was more than kind to me, and fully entered into 
the state of affairs; but he told me that his course was 
run, and that he had not strength or spirit for such an 
enterprise. 


Sir James Graham has left no record of this conver- 
sation, but the date of it must have been after the death 
of Lady Graham, and probably is indicated by Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s letter to him of May 16. It will be seen that the 
terms proposed on May 25 by Disraeli to Gladstone agree 
exactly with Graham’s intimation. ‘ You cannot make 
it,’ writes Graham, ‘a condition precedent that he shall 
abdicate, but side by side you would soon virtually 
supersede him.’ ‘Whatever office you filled,’ writes 
Disraeli on the same day, ‘ your shining qualities would 
always render you supreme, and, if party necessities retain 
me in the chief post, the unbounded confidence which 
on my part you could command would prevent your 
feeling my position as anything but a form.’ 

With so flattering an assurance from the leader of the 
Commons, Mr. Gladstone kept the question open by a 
courteous answer that ‘he was awaiting counsel which 
by Lord Derby’s wish he had sought’; and his reply to 
Graham shows some reluctance to abandon all hope of 
realising at this time his cherished ideal—‘a liberal 
policy worked with greater security to the country through 
the medium of the Conservative party.’ ? 


From Mr. Gladstone 
May 26, 1858. 

I cannot sufficiently thank you for writing to me so 
promptly, efficiently, and fully. I carried your letter 
to Lord Aberdeen, upon whom it had the effect of bringing 
him pretty nearly to your point of view. 


' Morley’s Gladstone, i. 418. 
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But after all from that point of view the question 
appeared to you a doubtful one; and although you 
appeared to lean in favour of my acceptance, yet the 
counsel was indecisive. . . . 

Your affirmative advice, had it even been more positive, 
was not approval, nor was Lord Aberdeen’s. On the 
contrary it would have been like the orders to Balaam 
that he should go with the messengers of Balak, when, 
notwithstanding the command, the act was recorded 
against him. 

There are two conditions either of which would have 
justified, and even required, the acceptance of Lord 
Derby’s offer—one of them, predominating political 
sympathies with his party ; the other, the hope of being 
able so to use that party as by its means to work greater 
public good. 

As to the first, J have no such predominating sym- 
pathies. I have for a long time been in the odd position 
of one who thinks well of both parties ! 

As respects the second condition, it is on the whole 
my opinion that if Lord Derby could rally the old 
materials which were at Peel’s command, it would so far 
promise public good that the plan would deserve to be 
considered. But I have no power either to make Lord 
Derby propose, or to induce others under any circum- 
stances to consider his proposal. 

The question goes back therefore to myself individually ; 
and upon that question, so restricted, I cannot entertain 
a serious doubt. At the bottom of the well I must re- 
main, so long as it shall please Providence to leave me 
without the means of safely—that is, honourably and 
usefully—emerging into daylight and the upper air. 

I wrote to Lord Derby briefly in the sense of my answer 
to Walpole. He is gone to Osborne. . . . 

I do not know whether he will say anything to the 
Queen of more comprehensive proceedings. 


This last remark compelled Graham again to point 
out plainly the futility, in his view, of hoping that Lord 
Derby could ‘rally the old materials which were at 
Peel’s command.’ 
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To Mr. Gladstone 


NETHERBY, May 27, 1858. 


I could not honestly have given you a more positive 
opinion than that contained in my last letter. 

I endeavoured to divest myself of all selfish feelings 
and considerations, and to regard the question exclu- 
sively as affecting your present position and your future 
interests. It was right to set before you all that occurred 
to me, but beyond that mark I could not go. The 
decision involved too deeply your future happiness and 
prospects to be taken by any one but yourself. I hope 
and trust that you have decided rightly; my judgment 
inclined the other way. 

I should be sorry if your letter to Lord Derby led him 
to make any more extended proposal. It could not 
possibly succeed, as matters now stand, and the abortive 
, attempt would be injurious to him. 

The reconstruction of the fossil remains of the old Peel 
party is a hopeless task. No human power can now 
reanimate it with the breath of life; it is decomposed 
into atoms, and will be remembered only as a happy 
accident while it lasted. 


Private. 


The same view of the situation is developed more fully 
in a letter from Graham to Lord Aberdeen. 


May 28.—I am glad that you approve of my letter to 
Gladstone. It was written in all sincerity, and with an 
earnest desire to lead him to the decision which might 
be most in accordance with his real interests and private 
feelings. 

I had no doubt whatever that acceptance was com- 
patible with his honour, and I inclined to the belief that 
his private judgment and wishes gravitated towards 
Lord Derby. It was impossible, in a matter so peculiarly 
his own, to take the responsibility of positive advice ; 
but I meant to make it clear to him that, with an intimate 
knowledge of his character and position, I was disposed 
to counsel acceptance. 

By a letter received from him yesterday I find that 
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he has decided otherwise; but some expressions in his 
letter led me to fear that he hoped Lord Derby might 
be induced to make a wider proposal, including some of 
his friends. 

I answered this letter on the spot, telling him that 
any such attempt was quite hopeless, and that I trusted 
Lord Derby would not be misled into making it, for it 
would be abortive, and therefore injurious to Lord Derby 
and his friends. 

The truth is that Gladstone wishes to join, and to carry 
with him Herbert and his own most intimate friends. He 
forgets that he is master of his own decision, but cannot 
rule theirs. They are, one and all, as much determined 
not to join as he is anxious to lead them in that direction ; 
and he mistakes his influence over them when he believes 
that he can overcome their fixed inclination. 

It is a great happiness to me to have acted in this 
matter without concert with you, but in strict accordance 
with your judgment and with your own line of conduct. 

You will be sorry to hear that I am not well, and that 
gout is hanging about me. 


‘Veniunt morbi, tristisque senectus,’ 


I will not add the end ' of this melancholy verse. 
Ever your most affectionate 
J. R. G. Granam. 


Throughout this year, in spite of broken health, Sir 
James Graham continued stoutly to discharge all parlia- 
mentary duties. In June and July he took active and 
useful part in framing first the resolutions, and then 
the Bill founded on them, for the future government of 
India by direct authority of the Crown. 

One question on which he felt anxious was as to the 
possibly corrupting effect of the vast amount of patronage 
to be taken over. On this point he conferred with 
Mr. Gladstone, and wrote also to Prince Albert, who 
had consulted him, a full explanation and defence of the 

1 “Bt dure rapit inclementia mortis.—Virgil, Georg. ii. 68. 
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policy of awarding junior appointments by competitive 
examination. It will be seen how diligently, in the 
absence of others, he attended in his place to prevent 
mutilation of the measure by weak assent to amendments 
made by the House of Lords. 


To Mr. Gladstone 


Private. 
House or Commons, Jey 27, 1858. 


We have discussed the Lords’ amendments to the 
India Bill. The Government have yielded on two 
points of importance, and have annulled the amendments 
which deprived the majority present of the Council of 
their vote in matters of patronage. 

I attached real importance to the question at issue ; 
for this controlling power, together with the command 
of the purse, constitutes the whole difference between 
a sham and a substantive check. 

Stanley and the Government behaved well, and yielded 
with a good grace to reason. 

To your clause the Lords have added the exception 
of ‘ preventing’ to ‘repelling’ invasion. This addition 
nullifies and even stultifies your precaution, for every 
aggressive Indian war has been waged under the pretext 
of ‘ preventing’ invasion. 

Lord John will concur with me in an effort to reject 
this amendment. I have spoken to Stanley, and I do 
not think that he will offer any firm resistance. 

July 28.—I did my best to prevent your clause being 
nullified, but in vain. Lord John deserted, and all 
the soldiers in the House declared in favour of aggression 
as the best mode of ‘ preventing’ invasion. 

Still the clause stands, like that of Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Pitt, a lasting memorial of the mind of its framer 
and of the spirit of the Legislature which adopted it. 

We were more fortunate in defending the principle 
and practice of competitive examination. We beat 
the Government, and restored the statutory recognition 
of the principle which the Lords had repudiated. Stanley 
declared that he was ready to resign rather than renounce 
1t. 
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From Mr. Gladstone 
; HAWARDEN, July 30, 1858. 
» Thanks for your generous struggle in the matter of 
my clause. The change is a thoroughly bad and foolish 
one, but I hope and think the clause will still afford a 
standing-ground from which a control may be exercised 
upon future Palmerstons. 


To Lord John Russell 


Private. 
GROSVENOR PLACE, July 29, 1858. 


Our vote in favour of a title to Crown patronage 
created by success in competitive examinations is regarded 
at Osborne with high displeasure. It is considered a 
direct invasion of prerogative, and a step in advance 
towards a parliamentary army. 

I have just returned from the Lords, where Lord Derby, 
mulia gemens, has consented to the Commons amendments 
to the India Bill as returned by us, with the exception 
of the restored regulation which provides that candidates 
for cadetships in the Engineers and Artillery shall be 
recommended in the order of their proficiency in open 
trial examinations. This enactment is to be resisted, . 
and the Commons will be urged not to insist on their 
amendment. Lord Stanley, I believe, adheres to his 
opinion in favour of the enactment, but the pressure 
from Osborne has rendered resistance necessary. The 
question is a delicate one. I hope you will be present. 
Palmerston I think will concur with the Lords. 

Some distinction may be drawn between civil and 
military appointments, but it never was intended to 
vest absolutely in the Crown any portion of the Indian 
patronage. Any concession at this moment and in this 
direction, after our vote on Tuesday last, will be most 
unpopular. The adherence to that vote with respect 
to the military service will be resented by the Court as 
a measure of direct hostility. This will be indeed a test 


of our chivalry. 


Next day Sir James had the courage to address the 
Court directly on the subject, in a letter which for tact 
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and dignity, combined with knowledge of the subject, 
can hardly be surpassed. 


To H.R.H. Prince Albert 
GRosvVENOR Puacsg, July 30, 1858. 

I am grieved that your Royal Highness should appre- 
hend danger from the limits imposed by Parliament on 
the transfer to the Crown of the patronage of India. 

This difficulty respecting patronage has stood in the 
way of the transfer for the last half century, and it was 
one of the reasons which made me desirous to postpone 
the projected change at this critical juncture. But Her 
Majesty’s servants were resolved that India should be 
governed in the name of the Queen. 

The ordinary consequence would have been that the 
whole civil and military patronage should have followed 
the transfer, and that henceforth the Crown nominally, 
but really the Queen’s Ministers, should be placed in 
exclusive possession of a boundless influence, from which 
heretofore they had been shut out with the utmost caution. 

Popular feelings and popular interests were alike 
opposed to any such transition. It never could have 
been effected with the consent of the House of Commons. 

In the new distribution of this patronage the Crown 
has gained much. The Governor-General, the Governors 
of the Presidencies, the Advocate-General, the fourth 
member of the Council of India, are now to be appointed 
by warrant under sign manual. Heretofore they were 
appointed by the Court of Directors, in the case of the 
Governor-General the Crown having only a veto. 

The Home Government of India will be exercised in 
the name and on behalf of Her Majesty by a Secretary 
of State aided by a Council, a majority of whom will be 
nominated by Her Majesty. All appointments to cadet- 
ships, naval or military, and all admissions to service not 
specially excepted, are vested in Her Majesty ; the names 
of the persons recommended are to be submitted to Her 
Majesty by the Secretary of State. 

What, then, are the special exceptions ?. The junior 
situations in the Civil Service, and the cadetships in the 
Artillery and Engineers. 
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The civil servants have for three years been chosen 
by open competition ; and this is one of those grants 
which, once made, cannot safely be withdrawn. The 
mode of selecting the cadets for the scientific corps of 
the army of India is but the extension of the principle 
conceded in the British army by the authority and with 
the consent of Her Majesty. 

In my humble judgment no means of opening lucrative 
and honourable employment to the most meritorious of 
the middle classes can be devised with less danger to the 
Crown and with more advantage to the public. It is 
not the surrender of any patronage at present vested in 
Her Majesty ; it is, in the main, the continuance of an 
existing arrangement, which will be more effective in 
stimulating education than any grants of public money. 
And it is a concession without which, I am satisfied, no 
India Bill substituting the power of the Crown for that 
of the Company could have been carried through Parlia- 
ment. 

The indulgent condescension of your Royal Highness 
has made me bold in frankly stating my opinion. 

Tam an old servant of the Queen. I have endeavoured 
to serve Her Majesty faithfully. I would take no step 
which in my conscience I believed to be injurious to the 
Queen. I should have failed in truth and_loyalty if I 
had concealed my opinion. 


In the end Graham’s tenacious and spirited resistance 
to this Lords’ amendment prevailed, with admirable 
results for the future in India of first appointments by 
merit, instead of by patronage. 


To Mr. Gladstone 


Private. 
Grosvenor Pracs, July 31, 1858. 


The newspapers will have informed you of the result 
of our battle with the Lords of the subject of competitive 
examination, as applied to the scientific branches of the 
Indian army. 

The pressure on the Government from Osborne was 
extreme ; they were compelled to yield to it ; but Lord 
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Stanley acted with honesty and firmness, and was, I have 
reason to know, quite prepared to resign his office. I 
made it as easy as I could for him to uphold the principle 
and to remain at his post. Palmerston, as is his wont 
on trying occasions, backed the Government in their least 
worthy proceeding, and Lord John, whom I had sum- 
moned from Richmond to the rescue, failed to appear. 

The course, however, of competitive examination as 
against patronage is greatly advanced, and you and 
Stanley will live to see it signally triumphant. 

This is the cheap and the real mode of encouraging the 
education of the people, without ruinous assistance from 
the public purse, and without odious distinctions of 
religious creed. 


The whole situation was further discussed with Mr. 
Gladstone quietly at Netherby, whither he was accom- 
panied by his eldest son. 


NETHERBY, August 17, 1858. 

I look forward with much interest and desire to a 
conversation with you on the state and outlook of affairs, 
at ease and out of the heat, now that we have left behind 
us the ‘ fumum et opes strepitumque Rome.’ 

One does not know which puzzles most, the state of the 
Government or of the Opposition. 

I see no great likelihood of improvement in the latter 
while Lord Palmerston is where he is, and no reason why, 
so far as age is concerned, he should not abide there for 
years. 

I am anxious to make the acquaintance of your son— 


‘Tua clara, Polite, 
Progenies, auctura Italos.’ 


For his father’s sake I have a kindness towards him, 
for his own I am more than ready to approve. I hear 
from every quarter that he is all you could desire. 


' William Henry Gladstone, afterwards Member of Parliament suc- 
cessively for Chester, Whitby, and East Worcestershire. Died July 
4, 1891. 
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Correspondence on Reform and on National Defence—Overtures 
from Lord John Russell, and from Ellice—Bright’s Radical 
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resign—Russell’s Amendment—Graham advocates Enfranchise- 
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1 the recess Sir James Graham continued to correspond 
with Lord John Russell. Of the two, Sir James 
was now the more advanced Reformer. 


To Lord John Russell 
NETHERBY, September 1, 1858. 

Gladstone comes here to-morrow. I will show him 
your outline of two Reform Bills. He will like them 
as little as my views on Church matters. 

For my own part, abating the minority clause, I 
cannot regard any new measure of Parliamentary Reform 
as more safe, just, and unobjectionable than the Bill 
introduced by you and me on behalf of Lord Aberdeen’s 
Administration. £10 for counties, £6 for cities and 
boroughs, with rating and residence respectively, are 
qualifications that will extend the popular power within 
limits which I consider sufficient. A plan which fails 
to give such extension is delusive. 

I am afraid that partial disfranchisement of the very 
small boroughs only will leave an opening for fresh 
demands and renewed agitation. Yet in politics what 
is practicable must be considered as well as what is 
desirable, and beyond all doubt disfranchisement is the 
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part of the proposal which it will be most difficult to 


carry. 

But without Ballot and without disfranchisement no 
popular enthusiasm is to be expected in favour of a new 
Reform Bill; and if it be not powerfully backed out of 
doors, it will be stillborn. 

Lord Derby and Lord Palmerston are well matched 
as Reformers, and ought not to be opposed to each other. 
Lord Stanley’s position is far different. His views and 
opinions are sincerely Liberal, and he cannot long remain 
a member of his father’s Cabinet. What his future 
destiny may be it is hard to foresee. We once before 
thought that ‘Lord Stanley’ was the decus et tutamen 
of the Whigs. 


From Lord John Russell 
Wosurn Assey, September 5, 1858. 

When you say you would be satisfied with the Bill 
of 1854 barring the minority clause, I think you do not 
reckon how great a change would be made in that Bill 
by such an omission. It would be the substitution of 
Radical members for large towns for the present quiet 
members for existing boroughs, or for the Liberal Tories 
who would probably come in under the minority clause. 

I think thirty members taken from the smaller boroughs 
quite sufficient, and am not prepared to go farther in the 
way of disfranchisement. 


To Lord John Russell 
NETHERBY, Vovember 27, 1858. 

When Gladstone was here I showed him your heads of 
two Reform Bills. He made little comment, but thought 
it would be unwise prematurely to fix details. He was 
less hostile to Reform itself than I expected, and he 
expressed an opinion that no Government could now 
stand which blinked the question. 

Since I wrote to you last, your position with respect 
to Reform has been essentially altered. 

It was then doubtful whether the Minister would 
produce a measure; it is now understood that he is 
preparing one. It was then possible that the Liberals 
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might be united in support of a plan to be proposed by 
you ; it is now clear that every such hope has vanished, 
and that Bright has made a move in advance for the 
express purpose of forestalling you. 

In these altered circumstances your decision is surely 
wise not to move until you see Derby’s measure. Indeed 
your course must be guided by the proceedings not only 
of the Government, but of Bright. The channel will be 
buoyed for you by the wrecks, right and left, of the 
ships leading in. 

You are no bad pilot when the waves run high; but 
in this case it is wiser to await than to seek the storm. 
Derby will soon find himself in the midst of it without 
chart or compass ; and friend Bright is no helmsman in 
extremity. 


The last letters of the year relate to National Defence, 
on which the authority of Sir James Graham stood 
high. 


To Lord John Russell 
Prwaie and Confidential. 
NETHERBY, December 6, 1858. 

You mention two subjects of great importance, which 
are uppermost in high places; and it happens that my 
attention has been specifically directed to both of them 
within the last fortnight. 

You are so obliging as to say that you would like to 
know my opinions. The shortest way will be to send 
for your own perusal, in strict confidence, letters which 
have passed between me and Cardwell on the subject 
of the Naval Reserve, and between Lord Stanley and me 
with regard to the reorganisation of the Indian army. 

Of a Naval Reserve your view entirely coincides with 
mine. The object to be aimed at is the power of doubling 
our number of seamen in two months, without impress 
if possible. This is the primary want; everything else 
is secondary. We have now more ships than we can 
man; and as to dockyards, large outlay on new works 
must be watched with great jealousy. Some risks are 
better than certain evils. Even war is one of them. 
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[Enclosure J] 
To Mr. Cardwell 
November 24, 1858. 

I shall be sincerely glad if the result of your Commission 
be the establishment of a permanent effective Reserve 
for the Navy. But the late Government undid what I 
laboured to do; and the reduction of the Marines and 
the summary dismissal of 3,000 continuous service men 
at the end of the war were blows inflicted on a young 
system heavier than it could bear. 

In my evidence I stated without reserve my deliberate 
convictions. The Marines ought never to be less than 
20,000, the Coast Guard 10,000, the Coast Volunteers 
10,000. Of these 40,000 men, 30,000 may be considered 
a Reserve for war; and if we provide the means of 
promptly doubling this Reserve, thus raising it to 60,000 
men, all will have been done which can reasonably be 
desired. 

On an emergency 10,000 men must be added to the 
Marines, bringing up the entire force of Marines in war 
to 30,000, and there will remain the necessity of providing 
20,000 prime seamen, in addition to the Reserve in time 
of peace. 

As I think, this must be done partly by inducement, 
partly by compulsion when the real necessity arises. 
The inducement must be bounty ; the compulsion must 
be embargo, proclamation, and, at the expiration of the 
short period proclaimed, compulsory service. 

This is the law now; it has never been tried, but 
I believe it will be found effectual. 

In cold blood compulsory service will not bear argument. 
When the danger of invasion is clearly imminent, will a 
British seaman refuse to defend his country ? 


To Lord Stanley 
NETHERBY, Vovember 28, 1858. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the difficulty or the 
mportance of the questions raised in your letter. The 
right solution of them involves directly the safety of India, 


and indirectly the future organisation and command 
of the British army. 
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Before I presume to give an opinion in public on the 
Indian part of the question, I should wish to know what 
are the opinions of Lord Canning, Lord Clyde, and 
General Mansfield on the one hand, and of Sir John 
Lawrence and Sir James Outram on the other. 

The real object of the Commission is to ascertain and 
to sift the deliberate judgment of such men; and I have 
always thought that a large part of this inquiry might 
have been better conducted in India. 

Moreover, this Indian question is intimately, indeed 
indissolubly, connected with the command of the army 
at home, and with the official relations between the Horse 
Guards and the Secretary of State for War. These 
relations were somewhat hastily remodelled ; and it is 
doubtful whether they are as yet so perfect as to bear the 
additional weight of the army of India. . 

These are high political considerations not to be lost 
sight of ; but they are hardly fit for discussion before 
a military Commission. The confidential advisers of the 
Crown must deal with them, and be prepared to lead 
the way when they come under discussion. 

The Report of your Commission cannot fail to open 
the door to these and other topics of the most serious 
character ; and, though I do not attach much importance 
to my own opinions, yet in justice to myself and to the 
honest desire of serving the public faithfully, I wish to 
remain unpledged, until it is my duty to take a line 
definitely in Parliament. 


The new year began with a proposal from Lord 
John for concerted action. 


January 3, 1859.—I wish you and I and Sidney Herbert 
and Lewis could come to an understanding to act together 
in the House of Commons. I should be glad to act in con- 
formity with the judgment of you three on all matters 
relating both to expenditure and to Reform of Parliament. 

Gladstone has been for the present immured by Calypso 
Lytton, but I hope éoceras voortipov rjpap,' and then we 
shall see what he will do. 


' He will some day return. 
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Bright has asked me to see him, and I am to receive 
him to-morrow morning. But what Lewis says of him 
is quite true. He has hoisted the republican flag, and 
tries in vain to pull it down again. 


To this proposal Sir James replied in friendly terms, 
but on the ground of advancing years declined to take 
an active part in political organisation. 


January 4.—Bright has overshot the mark, and has 
made the discovery. England is not prepared to follow 
him in repeating the experiment of a Commonwealth, 
and John is not a second Cromwell. In many respects 
his proposals are right, but he couples them with what 
is so dangerously wrong as to render all concert with him 
unsafe. 

I have had no communication with Gladstone since 
he left England, when I did my utmost to dissuade him 
from accepting his mission. When he will return, and 
in what frame of mind, I cannot foresee. 

I am always ready to communicate with you frankly 
and confidentially. You are the best judge with reference 
to your own position in what other quarters it may be 
expedient to extend these communications. I am on 
the kindest terms with Herbert, and I have never ceased 
to regard Lewis as a friend. But I do not desire to form 
any new political combination, feeling that I have had 
my hour, and the time for my departure is drawing near. 


In a similar spirit Sir James replied to a proposal from 
Mr. Ellice for reunion of the old Whig aristocracy. He 
believed still in party, but not in that party, any more 
than in the old Peel party. He looked to a new Liberal 
combination, 


NETHERBY, January 7, 1859. 


I shall be delighted to see you here, and when we meet 
we can discuss more at leisure the subject of your letter 
to Lord Grey. 
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Your endeavours are honest, but will be unavailing. 
The broken fragments of the old Whig party are so 
shattered that they cannot be pieced together again. 
The old stagers have known each other too long and too 
well, and they dislike each other too much. The young- 
sters, if they possess the necessary abilities, may form 
a new party very much on the old principles ; but my 
ps is that they must look to Lord Stanley as their 

ead. 

I see no mutual friendships, no habits of familiar 
confidential intercourse, no disinterested love of the 
public service, which after all are the real cement of 
political combinations. 

No man knows the difference between the old and the 
new Whigs so wellas you. You remember on what terms 
they once lived together ; you see with what jealousies 
they now fly asunder, when they are brought by force 
and circumstances into contact. But these are personal 
difficulties ; under them lies hidden a much more serious 
obstacle to union. 

From the want of concert, in the absence of timely and 
friendly communication, above all from the dissolution 
of party ties, every man of mark has fixed opinions of 
his own, which he is not prepared to yield to any existing 
authority ; least of all to such authorities as now set 
themselves up for dictators. The consequence is a Babel 
of opinions, and a confusion both of principles and of 
tongues. 

New events will give rise to new combinations. I 
shall not live to see them, at all events I am too old to 
enter into them. But if parliamentary government be 
prolonged in this country, I am satisfied that it must rest 
on the basis of party. 

Let Lord Derby make the first move. When we see 
what it is, we shall be better able to judge what public 
duty may require at our hands. In the meantime I am 
disposed to stand aloof from all pledges, predetermined 
to be true to the principles of Lord Grey’s measure, which 
has worked well for a quarter of a century, and if enlarged 
with honesty and care may still give happiness and 
contentment to this nation when you and I are forgotten 
in our graves. 
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To Sidney Herbert Sir James reported his answer to 
Lord John, and added : 


Edward Ellice is full of projects, and wishes through 
the intervention of the Duke of Bedford to establish a 
Whig reunion embracing the houses of Devonshire, 
Sutherland, and Howard. 

All this was well enough some thirty years ago, but 
the spell was broken by Lord Grey’s Reform Act, and the 
day is gone by when a conclave of Dukes could sway a 
Parliament. 

For my part, in the main I still adhere to the Bill of 
1854. Iam disposed to resist subversion of the settlement 
of 1832. I do not wish the centre of power as then fixed 
to be shifted. I am content with the experience of the 
last quarter of a century. Domestic peace and good 
government have been secured; the utmost liberty 
has been fully enjoyed. Some extension of the franchise 
compatible with safety to our form of government is, 
as I believe, just and expedient ; but organic changes 
must be firmly resisted, and the sense of the nation is 
happily opposed to them. 

We have arrived at a point where full discussion in 
open Parliament will be most useful, and for one I am 
most anxious to remain unfettered by any private 
engagements, and to be free to act as sense of duty and 
of public safety may prompt in a critical emergency. 

This resolution by no means precludes the most free 
and constant communication with friends whom I love 
and trust, like you and Lord Aberdeen. Indeed, I wish 
to correct my opinions in difficult circumstances by the 
light of others. But I am afraid of ambitious intrigues, 
and of dangerous steps in clambering to power, or in 
clinging to office, on the part of rival Premiers. 


Mr. Herbert replied : 


I am very much pleased at the answer you have given 
Lord John. He and the Whigs are incurable in their 
superstitions about ducal houses.? 


' For the rest see Lord Stanmore’s Memoir. 
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Mr. Bright brought in a Bill, which both Russell and 
Graham, as ‘moderate Reformers,’ disapproved. 


From Lord John Russell 


January 19.—You understand the Reform question 
so thoroughly that you will perceive at once the drift 
of Bright’s Bill. It is to transfer power to the great 
towns, and leave the land in a hopeless minority. 

I think it will be well that I should revive the Bill 
of 1854, with a view to bring it in if Derby’s Bill does not 
meet the views of Reformers. The main question is 
whether it will be right for me to propose a Bill not being 
in office. My opinion is yes, for this reason. If Derby’s 
Bill stands for second reading, and there is no alternative 
but Bright’s, shabby people will vote for Derby, as their 
only refuge from the Radicals. Even Palmerston himself 
might take this course. 

January, 1831, saw us in Durham’s little room dis- 
cussing this question. Non eadem aetas ; but I trust the 
mind is not less friendly to Reform in either of us than 
it was then. 


To Lord John Russell 
NETHERBY, January 21, 1859. 

Bright has avowed his purpose. He is dissatisfied 
with the mixed form of government under which we 
live, and he seeks to change it. He considers an heredi- 
tary peerage, a landed aristocracy, and an independent 
House of Lords inconsistent with liberty ; and because 
the second chamber is not representative he seeks to 
render the House of Commons purely democratic, to 
deprive land of its influence there, and to change that 
Assembly into a mere creature of numbers, apart from 
property and intelligence. 

Our views were widely different in this respect when 
we framed the measure of 1832. We based the represen- 
tation on property and intelligence, and carefully main- 
tained the balance of power ; so blending the influence of 
land and numbers in the election of the representative 
body that collision with the Crown and an independent 
House of Lords might be avoided. It was a question 
of balance and of proportions. 
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It was said that we had miscalculated; that the 
Crown was endangered by our measure, and that the 
House of Lords could not stand the shock. 

Events have falsified these predictions. Our calcula- 
tions were just; our proportions were safe; and our 
‘bloodless revolution’ has yielded for the last quarter 
of a century better legislation, greater national prosperity, 
more internal peace, less civil discord, than any other 
period of our parliamentary history can boast. 

I should have been content to rest satisfied without 
further change, and to have stood on ‘finality.’ But 
this ground has been rendered untenable. 

Yet, if driven from it, we must be very cautious to 
adhere to our principles, which experience has proved 
to be both sound and safe. The very necessity which 
forces us to retouch our handiwork ought to make us 
adverse to every needless alteration, and slow to adopt 
every doubtful proposal of fundamental change. I wish 
to adhere to the principles of the measure of 1832; I 
believe them to be susceptible of extension without 
danger if within reasonable limits; but I am opposed 
to any subversion of the existing balance of interests 
by Tory devices, and to any levelling process on the 
republican model, such as Bright seeks to carry by 
intimidation. 

With you, therefore, I am disposed to fall back on 
the Bill of 1854, which (abating the minority clause) 
fulfils the conditions for which I contend. It amends, 
it expands, it does not subvert. 

On the points which you raise I will give you my 
present opinion. 

1. I would adhere to the schedules A and B of dis- 
franchisement, as proposed in the Bill of 1854. 

2. I prefer the ratepaying franchise, with residence, 
to any valuation franchise for all cities and boroughs. 
These are the reasons : 

(a) It is the municipal franchise, and it works well. 

(6) It simplifies registration. 

(c) It is the ancient franchise of scot-and-lot burghers. 

(d) It contains a principle on which a stand can be 
made in opposition to ulterior change. 

3. The distribution of forfeited seats will be the battle- 
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field. Derby will seek unduly to favour counties ; 
Bright is pledged to swamp the land. The via media 
is the course of prudence and of justice. 

On the main question as to the part to be taken by 
you, I say stand ready and on your guard, but do not 
commit yourself prematurely. At the critical moment 
no one has knowledge and experience on this subject 
equal to yours, and you are the natural leader. I am 
true to the old alliance. 


From Lord John Russell 


January 22, 1859. 
I write only to say that your letter has given me the 
greatest possible satisfaction. I entirely concur in the 
line to be pursued. 


When Parliament met, Lord John Russell, as Graham 
advised, waited to see the Conservative Reform Bill 
brought in by Disraeli. 

Its chief features were two. It lowered the county 
franchise to £10, and it did not lower the borough franchise, 
extending it only by what Bright called ‘ fancy franchises ’ 
—votes for schoolmasters, graduates, and all who held 
pensions from Government, or certain investments in 
the Funds, etc. 

On assimilation of the county to the borough franchise 
two Ministers resigned, Walpole and Henley. 

On the question of lowering the £10 limit, carried 
by himself in 1832, Lord John moved : 


That no readjustment of the franchise will satisfy 
the House which does not provide for a greater extension 
of the suffrage in cities and boroughs than is contemplated 
in the present measure. 


In the debate on this resolution the speech of Sir James 
Graham is of special interest as his latest parliamentary 
VOL. IL, 24 
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utterance on amendment, after a quarter of a century’s 
experience, of the Reform Act of which he had been 
one of the first framers and most vigorous supporters. 


The Act of 1832 [he said] was made large and com- 
prehensive in the hope that it would be accepted as 
final. For many years I clung to it in that sense ; but, 
finding that finality is no longer tenable, I have felt it 
to be my duty to reconsider the question. 

Two years ago I voted for reducing the county franchise 
from £50 to £10. Conservatives then protested against 
making it identical with the borough franchise. Yet 
that is the very course they now recommend. Identity 
of suffrage, it is avowed, is the keystone of their measure. 
It provides also for voting papers. 

Now suppose these two things were law. How easily 
in some rash moment might the identical £10 qualification 
be reduced to household suffrage, or manhood suffrage ; 
how easily might sealed voting papers bring in secret 
voting ! 

On the other hand, this Bill does nothing to remedy 
a chief imperfection in the Reform Act, the uniform 
borough franchise. That franchise has not shown itself 
sufficiently elastic : it has not expanded with the growing 
intelligence of the people. The ‘fancy franchises’ 
proposed I will not disparage, but they will not effect 
what I chiefly have in view, namely, that with the growth 
of population, of wealth, and of education there should 
be a corresponding increase in the number of voters. 

I have conferred with my noble friend [Lord 
John Russell]—is it unnatural that we two, the sole 
survivors of those who framed the Reform Bill of 1832, 
should confer together ?—and it does not seem impossible 
to introduce a Bill which should find acceptance. It 
should include these points: a lowering to a considerable 
extent of the borough franchise; disfranchisement, 
within moderate limits, of the smaller boroughs; and 
enfranchisement, with strict impartiality, of the larger 
counties and the larger cities. A Bill so formed would 
command, I believe, the support of the majority of the 
House. 
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And here Sir James Graham went on to express, for the 
first time in public, his ripened judgment in favour of 
an important departure in principle from Lord Grey’s 
Reform Act. He had already commented unfavourably 
on the arbitrary £10 franchise, which the Whigs, against 
Sir Robert Peel’s protest, had substituted for ‘ scot-and- 
lot’ and other time-honoured qualifications, with the 
effect, if not with the intention, of destroying such scanty 
representation as the old Constitution had conferred 
on the working classes. He had dwelt on the progress 
made by them in wealth, education, and intelligence. 
He now went farther. He proceeded boldly to urge 
that political power should no longer remain lodged 
solely in those in whom it was vested in 1832. 


The operation [he said] and the object of the Bill 
of 1832 was to transfer power to the middle classes. 
But it is a mistake to hold that the humbler classes also 
do not take a real and deep interest in elections. It is 
a dangerous error to infer, because they are not turbulent, 
that they have not the question at heart. Speaking in 
a strictly Conservative sense, I am convinced that it is 
infinitely more prudent to make timely concessions 
to reasonable demands than obstinately to resist them. 
The demands of the working classes for the fran- 
chise are reasonable, and can no longer safely be 
refused. 

An honourable member has alleged that taxes are 
paid chiefly by the upper classes. That I deny. Take 
six articles—sugar, tea, coffee, malt, tobacco, spirits. 
The taxes on these articles nearly cover the interest of 
the National Debt, and are paid mainly by the humblest 
of the working classes. 

In respect of taxation, then, these classes are entitled 
to be represented ; on the ground of ancient usage they 
are entitled to it; on the ground of their increasing 
wealth, intelligence, and numbers they have a fair claim 
to a larger share of the national representation. The 
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time has come when political power should begin to 
descend to those who labour with their hands. 


Thus, two years before his death, and eight years 
before Lord Derby’s democratic Reform Act of 1867, 
Sir James Graham in his place in Parliament laid down 
almost the very lines on which that measure became 
law: maintenance of open voting; for counties an occu- 
pation franchise of £10 (Lord Derby made it £12); in 
boroughs votes for all resident ratepayers ; disfranchise- 
ment of a moderate number of the smallest boroughs ; 
and more members for large counties and towns. 

The Duke of Argyll, a moderate but sincere Reformer, 
wrote to recognise the practical value of the speech, and 
to express his general approval. 


March 29, 1859.—I cannot help congratulating you, 
but far more the country and Parliament, on your speech 
last night ; giving what was so much needed, a practical 
direction to the wishes of the House hitherto so unsettled 
and uncertain. 

Ientirely agree in almost all you say. The important 
thing has been to indicate something like a clear opinion 
on what can be safely and therefore wisely done. There 
has been a sad want of sincerity and earnestness of 
purpose hitherto ; ‘ no certain sound,’ as if any leader knew 
whither he was leading. 

I only regret what you said about Ballot. To announce 
so broadly that it is gaining ground is to propel its advance 
at an increasing rate, whereas I believe it to be one of 
those shallow cries which have an extensive but superficial 
popularity, but which it only requires firm purpose and 
strong expression of enlightened opinion to resist with 
success. 


Mr. Gladstone, on the other hand, as yet no keen 
Reformer, and personally pledged to give Lord Derby 
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general support, spoke and voted against Lord John 
Russell’s resolution. He still, in 1859, stood on the 
lines on which Sir Robert Peel in 1831 had defended 
Old Sarum. He pled earnestly for boroughs such as 
had returned Burke and Mackintosh, Pelham, Chatham, 
Fox, Pitt, Canning, Peel. But in vain. Backed power- 
fully by Graham, Lord John Russell’s amendment 
was carried by a majority of thirty-nine, and Lord 
Derby appealed from the House of Commons to the 
country. 

On this occasion Sir James Graham once more kept 
a journal to record what passed. 


April 1, 1859.—This morning the House of Commons 
decided, in the fullest House I have seen since 1835, 
against the Reform Bill introduced by the Government. 

Mr. Disraeli, in winding up the debate made an able 
speech, but one more calculated to cover a defeat than 
to win a victory. He showed clearly enough how the 
Government had been led, not by conviction, but by 
necessity, to the adoption of the £10 county franchise, 
which he rather deprecated than defended ; and he took 
his stand on the maintenance of the £10 occupation 
value in boroughs as the best security against admission 
of the working classes to power in overwhelming numbers. 

The Cabinet met early, and Lord Derby went to the 
Queen in the afternoon. At a later hour he conveyed 
an intimation that the course he should pursue would 
be in obedience to the Queen’s commands. I infer that 
there will be no resignation. 


What follows shows some stand made at this time by 
Graham as a Liberal against persistent inclinations 
of his friend Lord Aberdeen, who, though now Liberal 
in home affairs, in foreign policy had remained ‘an old 
Tory,’ of the school of Wellington and Castlereagh, an 
upholder of the arbitrary compacts of the Treaty of 
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Vienna against the claims of nations to shake off a foreign 
military yoke and to conduct their own affairs. 

At the present crisis he did not stop short of owning 
that he preferred as Foreign Secretary Lord Malmesbury 
to Lord John Russell. Indeed, to Sir James it seemed 
that Lord Aberdeen was more ready at this time to 
involve Great Britain in war for Austria against Italy 
than five years earlier he had been to invade Russia on 
behalf of Turkey. In favour of Austria he felt so 
strongly that it inclined him to keep both Palmerston 
and Russell out of power. 


April 2.—Called on Lord Aberdeen. I found him 
much ruffled, and indisposed to favour a change of 
administration. 

He fears the foreign policy at this juncture either of 
Lord John or of Lord Palmerston, if either should be 
placed at the head of affairs; and he said that Lord 
Malmesbury, acting at the approaching Congress under 
Lord Derby, was more trustworthy than any Whig 
Ambassador. 

I denied the competency of Lord Malmesbury, and 
recalled three signal errors committed in our foreign 
policy within the last twelve months. 

Lord Aberdeen could not deny or palliate these failures. 
Still he contended that what Prince Albert had said 
was true, that ‘Malmesbury cannot write English, but 
he is an Englishman’; which being interpreted means 
that he is more German than French in his policy at this 
moment. 

I defended Lord John from the suspicion of any undue 
leaning towards France, and remarked that he had never 
visited Compiégne, nor degraded the British Parlia- 
ment by servile adulation of the French Emperor, such 
as had sullied the lips both of Malmesbury and of 
Disraeli. 

I brought Lord Aberdeen to a better mind. But 
he is ready to embark England in war on the side of 
Austria, if France and Sardinia invade Italy ; and he 
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contends that the case is much stronger than the occu- 
pation of the Principalities by Russia, which we made 
the cause of war in 1854. He says that the obligations 
of the Treaty of Vienna are more binding on England 
in defence of the Austrian possessions in Italy than any 
engagements contracted by England to uphold the 
independence and integrity of Turkey. 

I said that no English Minister could involve this 
country in war in aid of Austria’s occupation of Lombardy 
and Venice. 

His answer was, ‘If that be so, we have fallen from 
our high estate, and must rank with Monaco in the scale 
of European powers.’ 


On Reform Graham gave advice to another friend. 
The journal proceeds : 


Lord John Russell called on me late in the evening. 
He was restless and uneasy. He began to talk of asking 
leave on Monday for the introduction of a Reform Bill 
by himself, and of moving an address to the Crown 
assuring Her Majesty that the consideration of Reform 
recommended in the Speech from the Throne should not 
be abandoned by the House. 

I begged him not to arrive even in his own mind at 
any such hasty determinations. It was necessary to wait 
to see the game of the Government fully disclosed, and 
to ascertain their intentions ; and even then the utmost 
caution would be necessary in the next step to be taken by 
him. I told him that a general vote of want of confidence 
could not be carried ; that Reform was the only ground 
on which a firm stand could be made, and that even here 
great discretion must be used. I succeeded in impressing 
these views upon him, and he left me, more prudent and 
less excited. 


On the Monday Sir James Graham had a further 
conversation with Lord Aberdeen, directed to emphasising 
the importance of the constitutional question that would 
arise should the Queen retain Lord Derby as her Minister 
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after his defeat in the House of Commons, a course which 
Lord Aberdeen inclined to approve. 


April 3.—Everything is still conjecture, nothing certain 
is known. My belief is that Lord Derby continues in 
office by the Queen’s express desire, with power to dissolve. 
I stated to Lord Aberdeen this belief. He assented, 
and vindicated the prudence of the course. 

I questioned it on several grounds. It would be the 
first time in the Queen’s reign when she placed herself in 
conflict with a majority of the House of Commons. She 
identifies her prerogative with the fate and fortunes of 
a falling Ministry. She marks a deeper sense of foreign 
relations than of domestic policy. She declares that 
Lord Derby and Lord Malmesbury alone are trustworthy 
in the management of foreign affairs. If the Reform 
Bill is to be abandoned, the act is hers, and the wishes 
of the people are to be set at naught. 

There is no precedent for this adoption of a Minister 
in a minority, and of his beaten policy, except that of 
George III. in the case of Mr. Pitt and his India Bill 
in 1784. But there the India Bill of the Opposition 
was unpopular, and the dislike of it was shared by the 
King and his people. Here the Bill of the Minister is 
unpopular, has been condemned by the House of Commons, 
and cannot really be approved by the Crown. This 
single difference with a view to a dissolution is an inversion 
of the precedent, and renders the course taken by the 
Queen both unexampled and dangerous. 

The interference and wishes of foreign Ministers will 
not mend the matter, and the danger is great that the 
cause of Italian independence will be identified with 
Reform of Parliament, and a revolutionary character 
will thus be given to the struggle both at home and 
abroad. All this was stated by me to Lord Aberdeen. 

But he is engrossed with the desire to uphold the 
Vienna Settlement at all hazards. He is ill satisfied 
and sore when I press these arguments home. His 
communications with me have never before been so 
much disturbed. 

Ellice had been with him, abusing both me and Lord 
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John, and identifying us with Bright. He gave also the 
assurance that he could bring to Lord Derby’s rescue the 
votes of fifty Liberals in the present House of Commons. 

This may be so at first, but no one can answer for the 
effect of a battle fought out in the popular sense against 
the Court and an anti-Reform Tory Ministry. 

I met Strzelecki in the Park. He says that the pressure 
of all the foreign Ministers at this Court, except France 
and Sardinia, is most urgent in favour of upholding 
Derby. Their dread of Palmerston and John Russell 
is extreme. Gladstone, however, is more implacable 
against Austria than either of them. A beaten Ministry, 
upheld by Foreign Powers after a defeat on a popular 
question, will not long be very acceptable to the English 
people. 


Next day, however, the situation was made clear, and 
regular, with—as Sir James Graham admits—no violation 
of constitutional procedure. 


April 4.—The Government secret was well kept. The 
House met in entire ignorance of the intentions of the 
Minister. Mr. D’Israeli, after a prelude of self-laudation 
and of thanks to both sides of the House, which was 
not ungraceful or ill executed, announced an immediate 
dissolution of the present Parliament. He released the 
Government from all engagements as to the introduction 
of another Reform Bill, but promised that a new Parlia- 
ment should be called togther with the least possible 
delay. Lord Palmerston answered in a becoming tone, 
and withdrew the unwise threat of a former evening that 
he would obstruct a dissolution by withholding the 
necessary vote of credit. 

Lord John very imprudently gave an outline of his 
proposed Reform Bills. The effect was that he appeared 
evidently to be making a bid for popular favour, and 
no very high bid either. 

Lord Derby scolded in the House of Lords. He 
blamed everybody but himself. Yet it was clear that 
he felt at heart painful misgivings. 

Thus the ministerial crisis has been brought to a close 
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for the moment. An appeal has been made from the 
Parliament to the country, and the Ministers must abide 
the issue. The fate of parties, and the future policy of 
the nation for some time to come, is committed to the 
will and pleasure of the electoral body. 

I have so much faith in the Reform Act of 1832 that 
I do not fear the event. There will be no miscarriage. 


On that subject Lord Aberdeen had written : 


January 23, 1859.—I am rather amused at you and 
Lord John complimenting each other on the wisdom and 
efficiency of the Reform Bill, to which you are quite 
welcome. But you must be aware that it contained the 
germ of Bright’s Bill, and of half a dozen others. When 
an aristocracy is turned into a democracy, from the 
nature of things it must proceed. Peel’s wonderful 
prudence, and the good sense of the people, have done 
much: but, as I do not think the Reform Bill did any 
great good, I do not expect much from any other; and 
I do not know that even Bright’s would bring us 
destruction. 


CHAPTER XVII 
1859-60 


Re-election at Carlislke—Speech on Changes of Political Opinion— 
Personal Counsel to Lord John Russell—Refusal to take Office 
—Attack by Disraeli— The Red Indian of Debate ’—Palmerston 
forms a Government—Thanks Graham for Aid—Commercial 
Treaty with France—Annexation of Savoy and Nice—Expendi- 
ture on Fortifications—Advice to Lord Dufferin—Rest at Home. 


6 anticipation of the impending election, Sir James 
Graham had written to his agent: 


In the present unsettled state of parties it is impossible 
to predict what may happen any day. For my part I 
am entirely opposed to the Conservative Reform Bill. I 
adhere to my opinion, expressed long ago, that the occu- 
pation franchise in counties may be lowered to £10; and 
I should not object to the municipal franchise in cities 
and boroughs; at all events the £10 there must be con- 
siderably lowered. 

I cannot pledge myself to the support of Ballot, which 
I consider most objectionable. And here is the split in the 
Liberal party by means of which my overthrow at Carlisle 
will be attempted. 

Wilkes & Co. [local politicians], acting in concert with 
Mr. Bright, are bent on it, because [ will not surrender 
my opposition to Ballot and join the ranks of the extreme 
Radicals. I had rather be turned out than tamely 
submit to such dictation. 

I conclude that Hodgson will support the Government 
measure, and any concert between him and me is im- 
possible. Lawson and his father sincerely entertain 
extreme opinions, and may be considered partisans of 
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Mr. Bright. Lawson would go the whole length, would 
pledge himself to Ballot, and would go ahead of me. My 
natural position would be a middle one between the two 
extremes, and, as usual in such cases, a weak one, and 
liable to come to the ground. 

Political gratitude is not an active principle; but it 
would be ungracious in Carlisle to reject me at my age, 
and at the close of a long career, because younger men 
may be ready to go faster and further than I can, and 
because I adhere firmly and honestly to disinterested but 
fixed opinions. In my day I have done much for popular 
rights. Others may make larger professions ; I can appeal 
to past services. 


At his nomination—which he attended against advice 
of his doctor—he acknowledged that on political questions 
he had not been always of one mind. 


Something has been said about change of opinion. 
Well, gentlemen, the last half-century has been the 
period of my active life. Within that period all has 
changed around me. I have seen the face of nature 
change. I have seen morasses converted into dry 
ground ; I have seen desert wastes in this country made 
to teem with golden harvests; I have seen grass sup- 
planting heather, and running up to the tops of our 
highest hills. 

I have seen night turned into day in our cities and 
dwellings by the aid of gas ; I have seen time and distance 
all but annihilated by the locomotive power of steam, by 
sea and land ; I have seen the electric telegraph conveying 
from zone to zone the intercourse of man, by sparks stolen 
as it were from heaven. 

I have seen mighty monarchies fall; I have seen 
republics, founded on their ruins, crumble into dust; 
I have seen military despotism grow up, and wither. 

And shall man, frail man, amidst all these changes of 
nature and of policy, alone stand immovable, unaltered 
in his opinions and feelings? If a man is to refuse to 
yield to the pressure of the times, and of the circumstances 
in which his lot is cast—if he is not open to conviction, 
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and, notwithstanding the altered state of affairs and the 
changed condition of things around him, refuses to alter 
his opinions, such a man may be fit for a lunatic asylum, 
but I say he does not possess the true recommendation 
for any deliberative assembly in the world. 


Such were the last words addressed by Sir James 
Graham to those with whom it lay to send him back or 
not to Parliament for the brief remainder of his days— 
words not unworthy of the occasion.? 

Responding heartily to this frank appeal of their 
veteran member, the men of Carlisle returned him at the 
head of the poll, himself avowedly opposed to Ballot, but 
with a colleague of extreme opinions, his Radical nephew 
Wilfrid Lawson. 

During and after the election Lord John Russell 
continued to consult Sir James not only as to the best 
course to be taken in the new Parliament, but as to 
his personal relations with Palmerston and with the 
Whigs, on all which Sir James gave readily his best 
advice. 


From Lord John Russell 
May 7, 1859. 

Derby will produce the reverse of what he professed, 
namely, a House of Commons that will not be faithful to 
any Government. I think it must be considered as a 
Constituent Assembly, and only meet for the purpose of 
passing a Reform Bill. But for the present state of 
Europe an able if not a strong Ministry is required. 

With regard to myself, unless I can see you and Glad- 
stone and Sidney Herbert in office, Pll none of it. With 
you three, and the Duke of Somerset, Milner Gibson, and 
if possible F. Baring, I think a Government might be 
formed. The Duke of Newcastle, George Lewis, and two 


1 Mr. Gladstone writes to Sidney Herbert, ‘Is not Graham’s 
speech at Carlisle superlative ?’—Stanmore, 11. 178. 
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or three more of the Palmerston set, might complete the 
Cabinet. 

Such is my view. Otherwise Palmerston may try to 
construct a Cabinet like the last, and probably fail. 


To Lord John Russell 
NEtTHERBY, May 9, 1859. 


The malpractices and the dangerous consequences of 
this dissolution are only just beginning to disclose them- 
selves. The means employed have been unscrupulous. 
They will not save Lord Derby from ultimate defeat, but 
they will render the future government of this country 
infinitely more difficult, and lead in the end to greater 
changes than you or I consider safe. 

No Reform Bill can pass in this Parliament which does 
not suit the taste of Lord Palmerston and Lord Derby. 
The minimum of the one and the maximum of the other 
are in such close affinity that the opposite parties on this 
point will easily come to a settlement. The distribution 
of power is the only real difficulty between them. 
Whether the new House will prefer Derby or Palmerston 
as the Minister of peace, retrenchment, and reform, I 
cannot say ; but the union of the two in some way or 
other would seem to be for the moment the probable 
solution of existing difficulties ; and a Government might 
thus be formed which would command a majority of the 
present House. 

There is not in my view much to choose between Derby 
and Palmerston. The one was a Whig, and has become 
a Tory, the other for half a century has been a Tory at 
heart. He was so always, and is so still. 

I have been very unwell, and am not recovering as you 
would kindly wish. I am afraid that the approaching 
session will not be a restorative to my drooping spirits. 


From Lord John Russell 
May 16, 1859. 
George Lewis brought me yesterday a kind of message 
from Palmerston. I find he would disapprove any 
amendment censuring the dissolution, or insisting upon 
immediate introduction of a Reform Bill, or censuring the 
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conduct of foreign affairs. But he would approve of an 
amendment or an early notice of motion declaring want 
of confidence. 

I said I thought Peel’s amendment in 1841 the right 
precedent to follow, and that we ought to accept Lord 
Derby’s challenge, whatever might be the result. I 
promised to ask your opinion. 

Many say that before such a motion is made the chiefs 
ought to be agreed as to a future Government. I have 
entered into no conversation with G. Lewis or any one 
else on that subject, but I should like to see the Duke of 
Somerset, Sidney Herbert, Sir James Graham, Sir F. 
Baring, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Milner Gibson, members of any 
future Cabinet. Measures of Reform must be introduced 
and the general principles of my resolution adhered to. 

But the immediate question regards an amendment, 
and after what you have said at Carlisle I cannot doubt 
that you will support a vote of want of confidence. 

In regard to mysel/, it is a subject of so much importance 
that I must keep it for a separate letter. 

I hope your strength is returning. There is no want 
of vigour in your speeches, and a gallop or two over 
Canobie Lea will, I trust, quite set you up. 


To Lord John Russell 
May 17, 1859. 

I have no doubt whatever that the dissolution is 
indefensible, that the management of foreign affairs has 
been bungled, and that the omission of all mention of 
Reform in the Queen’s Speech will be most unseemly. I 
should be prepared to give expression to one or all of these 
opinions by my vote on an amendment to the Address, 
if such vote would combine the support of the united 
Liberal party. But I feel that, in the presence of three 
hundred Tories who will vote as one man to keep Lord 
Derby in power, it matters little what I or any other ten 
persons may be ready to do. The question is how can 
the 350 Liberals be brought to act together. 

In this view Mr. Bright has gained great additional 
power by the dissolution. Doubtless he has some thirty- 
five firm adherents in the new Parliament who will be 
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steady in following his lead. If this be no over-estimate, 
the balance of parties is practically in his hand ; he can 
turn the scale for or against Lord Derby exactly as he 
pleases. RASS 

It must be remembered also that your position 1s 
anomalous. If the old Whigs and the extreme Liberals 
support you, you could not carry on the Government in 
the face of three hundred Tories without the assistance 
of Lord Palmerston and his quasi-Liberal adherents. 

I have no communication direct or indirect with Mr. 
Bright. I know nothing of his intentions, but I suspect 
what his decision would be in a choice between Lord 
Derby and Lord Palmerston. 

Speaking for myself alone, I should have no difficulty 
in concurring in a vote of want of confidence in Lord 
Derby, if this be generally considered the wisest course. 
But I should wish the form of motion to be adopted which 
will ensure the largest possible support from the entire 
body of the Liberal party. 

I have no personal objects whatever. I desire to act 
cordially with you as much as possible. But if office were 
offered to me under any circumstances my determination 
is not to accept it. 


From Lord John Russell 
May 17, 1859. 

I said I would write again about my own position, and 
I am sure you will excuse my tediousness, both on public 
grounds and from private friendship. 

’ There is a great disposition in the Liberal party to say 
that the differences between Palmerston and me are the 
cause why a Liberal Government cannot be made. Now, 
although this is not true, I feel that I ought, if called 
upon, to destroy all reasonable ground for saying that 
my personal pretensions stand in the way of the public 
welfare. 

On the other hand I cannot, without sacrificing public 
objects, accept office without power, and expose myself 


* What follows has appeared before in Walpole’s Life of Lord John 
Russell, 
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to be strangled at any moment by the mutes of the 
party. 

There are two situations of influence in the general 
as distinguished from the departmental government of 
the country ; the one that of Prime Minister, the other 
that of Leader of the House of Commons In the case 
of Mr. Pitt, and Sir Robert Peel, when First Lord of the 
Treasury, these two positions were combined in one. In 
other cases they have been divided, as between Lord 
Grenville and Mr. Fox, Lord Grey and Lord Althorp, 
Lord Melbourne and me, ete. 

It seems to me that in the present case, if a Liberal 
Ministry is to be formed, power ought to be divided on 
fair and equal terms. That is, if Palmerston is Prime 
Minister, I should lead in the Commons ; if I were to be 
Prime Minister, he ought to lead in the House of Commons. 
In either case the nomination to Cabinet offices ought to 
be concerted between us. 


To Lord John Russell 
NeETHERBY, May 18, 1859. 
- If the matter at issue were simply an arrangement 
between you and Palmerston, the solution would be 
comparatively easy. But no arrangement, so far as you 
are concerned, can be permanent or satisfactory which 
is not sanctioned by the main body of honest Reformers. 

Palmerston might shuffle on, with Tory support, 
without this aid : it would not become you to take a part 
in any such transaction. 

The division of powers between you and Palmerston, 
such as you rightly contemplate, might work, and be 
found practicable, if you can agree beforehand on the 
principal features of your new Reform Bill, and on the 
maintenance of a strictly neutral and pacific foreign 
policy. Your strength will be greatest if you remain in 
the House of Commons, making the apparent sacrifice 
of yielding pre-eminence to an old man of seventy-five, 
but really removing him from the centre of power, which 
is in the Lower House. 

But, however humiliating and painful the fact may 
be, without the concurrence of John Bright you cannot 
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succeed in overpowering Lord Derby, or in holding the 
Government, even conjointly with Palmerston, in oppo- 
sition to the Tories and John Bright combined. 

If Bright were an assenting party to the preliminary 
arrangements, and if Derby were ousted and a Liberal 
Government were once started, by the united efforts of the 
Liberal majority, future difficulties which are inevitable 
must be encountered, and much must be left to the course 
of events, always unsearchable, and yet so overpowering. 

Your view of your own position appears to me to be 
correct, saving only the necessity of frank communication 
and a previous understanding with Bright. Should he 
make Ballot a sine qua non, he must be left in the 
absurd position of upholding a Tory Government rather 
than relinquish for a time what is as yet a hopeless 
crotchet. 

Remember the last sentence of my letter of yesterday. 
I write to you as a private friend, and in no other capacity 
whatever. Not only I am no candidate for office, but 
my mind is made up. I will have no more of it during 
the short remainder of my life. 


This, according to his brother, had been the decision 
of Sir James ever since he resigned office in 1855. Lord 
John Russell replied : 


May 19, 1859.—I am very grateful to you for your 
letter, which I shall keep to myself as you desire. 

I do not wonder at your determination, but it makes 
my position all the more difficult. 


And later he reports: 


May 23.—Palmerston came here three days ago, and 
we went over Reform, foreign politics, and the general 
composition of any Ministry that might succeed the 
present. On all these subjects we agreed very well. 

As to headship I said, ‘I say nothing as to office; I 
hold myself quite free on that point.’ 

P. * Quite right. It is for the Queen to say whom she 


will send for, and nothing can be settled before she has 
decided.’ 
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So I remain of the mind I wrote to you, and consider 
T cannot be blamed if the affair miscarries. I consider 
your letters quite confidential, but I mentioned that you 
probably would not accept office. 

We go to Wilton on Wednesday. 


To Lord John Russell 
NETHERBY, Jfay 24, 1859, 


I am very glad that you are going to Wilton. I have no 
secrets from Sidney Herbert, and if you think fit you 
may show him my letters to you. Indeed the substance 
of them is my deliberate opinion, and as such you may 
make it known to whom you please. 

Your conversation with Palmerston is satisfactory as 
far as it goes, but it stops short of the vital point, which 
is the division of power between you two. 

It is true that the Queen must send for the Minister 
whom she is disposed to prefer; but in this particular 
case it would be well to agree if possible beforehand on 
the distribution of parts, touching headship and the lead 
in the Commons. 

If this be omitted, my fear is that at the critical moment 
a misunderstanding may arise, which would give to a 
rupture the character of personal jealousies apart from 
public interests. On whichever side the blame might 
rest, this would be an unseemly ground of miscarriage, 
and mutual previous frankness on this point might 
forestall the danger. 

There may be some awkwardness in making the 
communication yourself to Palmerston. Might not a 
common friend, such as Sidney Herbert, make known 
your ultimatum as to the alternative, if, as I conclude, 
your fixed decision be already taken ? 

As matters now stand, you would lose nothing by this 
timely frankness; you might be greatly embarrassed 
by the omission, if the Queen sent for Palmerston and 
you refuse to join him, then for the first time insisting 
that he should go to the Upper House. 

Forgive this suggestion ; it is tendered in the sincerity 
of friendship. 
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From Lord John Russell 
Witton House, May 26, 1859. 

I have had a long talk with Sidney Herbert, and read 
to him your letter. But my mind is not made up to offer 
that ultimatum which he and you seem to approve. 

I have gone through too much, as you know—nobody 
better—to trust myself again to the uncertain waves, 
unless in a vessel very strongly built. And it requires 
large elements of confidence from the party to induce 
me to leave the independent position I now occupy. 

At the same time I am sensible of the critical position 
of affairs both at home and abroad, and I do not like 
leaving the reins in such hands. 

All I say ‘s, I am not as yet ready to engage myself in 
a future Ministry of which I am not to be the head. 

One very unfavourable symptom is that Gladstone 
hangs back. If he will not vote a want of confidence, 
will he accept office in a new Government ? 


From Lord Aberdeen 


May 26, 1869.—The most brilliant stroke made was 
Palmerston’s speech at Tiverton. His declared wish to 
see the Germans turned out of Italy by the war has 
secured Gladstone, who is ready to act with him, or 
under him, notwithstanding the three articles of the 
Quarterly and the thousand imprecations of late years. 


When the new Parliament met, a simple vote of no 
confidence—to expel the Tories in 1859 as they had 
expelled the Whigs in 1841—was moved by the Marquis 
of Hartington. 

In reply Mr. Disraeli poured forth torrents of sarcasm 
on his chief opponents. Beginning with Sir James 
Graham, he feigned to have thought at first that an 
after-dinner speech at Carlisle, attacking the Government, 
had come from Sir James’s nephew Wilfrid Lawson, and 
to have made allowance accordingly. 
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When I read the charges upon Ministers, I naturally 
said, ‘ Young men will be young men. Youth will be 
somewhat reckless in assertion, and when we are juvenile 
and curly one takes a pride in sarcasm and invective.’ 
Although the statements were not very agreeable to Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, I felt that he was a chip of the old 
block. I felt that when that young gentleman entered 
this House he might—when gazing upon the venerable 
form and listening to the accents of benignant wisdom 
that always fall from the right honourable member for 
Carlisle—he might learn how reckless assertion may in 
time mature into accuracy of statement, and how bitter- 
ness and invective, however organic, can be controlled 
by the vicissitudes of a wise experience. 


To this attack Sir James Graham replied in a correspon- 
ding tone of banter. After a compliment to his assailant 
as presenting in his own person proof that one might lose 
one’s curls and yet retain a taste for sarcasm, he added : 


When the right honourable gentleman first took his 
place in this House, I early—indeed immediately—recog- 
nised his great abilities, and without the slightest grudging 
I have watched his rise to his present pre-eminence. But 
intemperate language in a position such as he occupies 
is always proof to me of a failing cause, and I accept his 
expressions as a happy omen of the coming success of 
this motion. 7 

He will pardon me if I express to him an opinion ; 
I regard him as the Red Indian of debate. By the use 
of the tomahawk he has cut his way to power. 

The phrase was long remembered. 

When the division came, in a House of 637 members, 
there was a majority against Ministers of thirteen. The 
Liberals absent were only ten. Mr. Gladstone, about 
whose probable action there had been endless guesses,’ 
abstained from speaking, but voted for Lord Derby. 

Lord Derby resigned, and the Queen sent first for 

1 See Morley’s Gladstone 1., 623-5. 
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Lord Granville, but afterwards entrusted the formation 
of a Government to Lord Palmerston. Lord Granville 
became President of the Council, Lord John Russell 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Gladstone Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. To his constituents he explained that, 
having helped to overthrow Lord Palmerston’s Ministry, 
he had thought it his duty to support, as far as he could, 
the Government of Lord Derby. On various occasions 
he had lent them such aid as was in his power, and, 
although he could not concur in their Reform Bill, he had 
atleast taken no part against them. Thus having amply 
discharged his duty towards the late advisers of the 
Crown, but failed to save them, when Lord Palmerston 
invited him to join his new Cabinet, he felt himself free 
to accept the offer. 

Sir James Graham adhered to his resolution not again 
to take office. But in the construction of the Government 
he rendered service warmly acknowledged in a pleasing 
exchange of letters. 


From Lord Palmerston 
94, PIccADILLY, June 29, 1859. 


I was told by mutual friends at the time when I was 
charged to form a Government that you had made your 
mind up not to take office, and between old friends and 
former colleagues like you and me it seemed to be scarcely 
worthy of either that a proposal should be made which 
it was known beforehand would not be accepted. 

But I must thank you, as I now do, very heartily and 
sincerely for the kind and friendly assistance which in the 
course of the late arrangements you have given to those 
of our mutual friends who have had occasion to consult 
you, and who have profited so much by the opinions and 
advice which you were so good as to give them. 

Your great knowledge and experience of matters 
connected with almost every branch of our administrative 
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system make you a most valuable counsellor, and I feel 
greatly obliged by the readiness with which you have 
given your assistance to those who have asked it of you. 


To Lord Palmerston 
GROSVENOR PLACE, June 30, 1859. 

I am touched by the kindness which, amidst so many 
cares and anxieties, has prompted you to write to me. 

The task of forming a Government having been com- 
mitted to you, I was most desirous that you should 
succeed. It was necessary for the public good that the 
structure of your Government should be comprehensive. 
You have made it as strong as circumstances would per- 
mit. I ascribe this success to your forgiving temper and 
exemplary fairness. 

Your generous efforts to overcome great national 
difficulties deserve to be met in a corresponding spirit. 
I shall endeavour not to fail in this duty; the friendly 
tone of your letter is a warm encouragement. 


Thus with the new Government Graham’s relations, 
though independent, were most friendly. In Mr. Glad- 
stone’s phrase he ‘ declined office, but took his position in 
the party,’ and that an influential position. Yet his 
letters show a craving for repose. 


To Lord Aberdeen 


August 15.—The dangers of the session have been sur- 
mounted by the Government ; the glories of it are not 
dazzling. Herbert has had his own way, and is more than 
conqueror ; Gladstone is settling down to his work in 
harness, as if he had not kicked over the traces, and 
nearly upset the coach ; and Bright, after much bluster, 
has barked without biting, and is content to have Gibson 
in the Cabinet, and Cobden at Paris, without an attempt 
to bring the Lords into subjection. 

Lord John is gone to Abergeldie. Her Majesty likes 
to have him under her own eye, to sip the cream of his 
views, and to sweeten the tartness of his epigrams, 
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September 2, 1859.—I am here doing the patriarch. I 
have five of my six children with me, and next week I 
shall have eight grandchildren assembled here. As phan- 
toms vanish, and as sad experience teaches the truth that 
all on earth is vanity, we naturally cling more and more 
to home, and learn the happiness of the chimney corner. 


To the Hon. Arthur Gordon 


December 12.—I am occupied with my railroad and with 
my woods, and I quite realise the enjoyment which attends 
the ‘ sollicitee jucunda oblivia vite.’ 

I almost shrink from plunging into the stream again. 
But the pleasure of constant and renewed intercourse 
with your father is an inducement to return to London, 
and when I hear the crack of the whip I suppose that I 
shall take to the collar. 


In the new year Mr. Gladstone writes : 


January 16.—We are in a period of great interest and 
hope, as well as in some respects, at least to me, of great 
anxiety. We have been employed upon special means 
of drawing closer our amicable relations with France. 
To promote this has been for the last few months I may 
almost say the operation for which I have been living. 
I have seen in it not merely the increase of influence for 
a peaceable settlement of the Italian question, not merely 
the extension—almost the consummation—of the tariff 
reforms begun in 1842, but also the means of allaying 
the passions that menace danger, and of shaming the 
fears which in my opinion have done us much discredit. 
These generalities, if you will let me, I wish to develop 
and apply by word of mouth. 


Sir James Graham did not much relish negotiations 
to be conducted with Louis Napoleon. 


To Mr. Gladstone 
Private. 
NETHERBY, January 18, 1860. 
I have no taste for commercial treaties in the abstract. 
, » . Our wise commercial policy has superseded their 
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necessity so far as we are concerned. If the duties on 
silk and on wine be too high, after a careful review of our 
revenue and taxation by all means lower them; and if 
France think it politic to maintain her prohibitory duties 
on our coal and our iron, let her indulge this gross error 
and pay the penalty. I am not anxious to lead her in 
the right way; let her follow our footsteps when she 
pleases, and of her own will, which at present is bound 
up in the caprice of a single man. 

With regard to naval and military estimates, those 
who advocate a commercial treaty with France can hardly 
at the same time contend for an increase of the standing 
army, for ten millions to be spent on fortresses, for Channel 
and Mediterranean fleets on a war scale, and for a National 
Guard in the shape of riflemen. 

Our nearest neighbour is friendly and trustworthy, or 
he is not. Our policy must in some measure be based 
either on confidence or mistrust. We cannot act at the 
same time in the two opposite senses. 

The Government alone knows which is the safe ground ; 
but the nation wili require to be informed what is the 
basis of our policy, before we enter on a scheme and scale 
of taxation which are essentially warlike, and of which 
the current year has long been announced as the close, 
except in the event of impending hostilities. 

My wish is to see you safe through all your difficulties, 
and not to add to them; but it is a tangled web, which 
it will be easier to cut than to unravel. 


When the French Emperor annexed Nice and Savoy, 
and was to be attacked in Parliament, Graham was 
invited, but declined, to take the leading part in the 
debate. 

From Lord John Russell 
March 7, 1860. 


We think the best mode of meeting Kinglake’s motion 
would be by an amendment, and that you would be by 


far the best person to move it. 
Kinglake’s motion evidently tends to war, or rather to 
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an ineffectual attempt to stir up war. The amendment 
should be, I think, a resolution rather than an Address 
to the following effect—though I don’t pretend to give 
the words : 

‘That this House, having read the correspondence 
relating to Savoy and Nice laid upon the table by Her 
Majesty’s command, is content to leave the further 
conduct of these negotiations to Her Majesty’s responsible 
Ministers.’ 

If you agree, pray give your notice to-morrow. I shall 
be happy to see you, if you wish it. 


To Lord John Russell 
March 7, 1860. 

I have taken half an hour to consider your proposal 
and I have come to the decision that I must decline it. 

I have ceased to take a prominent part in public affairs, 
and both on public and private grounds this is not the 
occasion which I am willing to choose for a return to 
active service. 

I disapprove of Kinglake’s motion, and I think that 
it should be met by some such amendment as you 
suggest. 

But if I move it in concert with the Government in such 
critical circumstances, I am bound to say nothing which 
may impugn their past conduct, or add to their present 
difficulties : yet I am not prepared to adopt their policy 
with respect to Central Italy, which is the alleged cause 
of the annexation of Savoy. 

If I move it not in concert with the Government, but 
as an independent member, then I make myself responsible 
for a policy perhaps at variance with yours ; my language 
and my opinions may embarrass you, and under the 
guise of officiously assisting I may rather injure you, at 
a moment when every word ought to be weighed in the 
balance. 

Whatever I might be disposed to say on this great 
question must be the declaration of an individual opinion 
which carries no great weight. . 

These are my public reasons for declining. 

My private reasons are, that I am not the fit champion 
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of the foreign policy of this Administration, although it 
is at present confided to you, whom I highly esteem and 
regard. Moreover I cannot forget the feelings of Lord 
Aberdeen at this juncture, whom to grieve in the slightest 
degree would be more painful to me than I can express. 

I thank you therefore for this mark of your confidence 
and goodwill; but you must place your amendment 
in other hands. 


The truth was that Graham’s youthful zeal for ‘ Italia 
Una,’ when he served with Italian troops under Lord 
William Bentinck, had cooled, and, while less Austrian 
than Lord Aberdeen, he distrusted Louis Napoleon as 
Liberator of Italy, under the auspices of Russell, Palmer- 
ston, and Gladstone. Lord John replied : 


I am not at all surprised at your decision, and I cannot 
say you are wrong... . 

I am glad you say the motion should be met by some 
such amendment as I suggest. I conclude you would 
support such amendment. 


To the War Minister Sir James gave valuable advice 
as to the controversy between the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Prime Minister upon expenditure on 
fortifications and on militia, and especially as to the 
duty of frankness with the House of Commons. 


To Mr. Sidney Herbert 


Private and Confidential. 
NEtHERBY, April 10, 1860. 
It appears to me that you are bound in your revised 
Estimate to state the sum total of the military expenditure 
which, in present circumstances, you consider necessary 
for the service of the year. You will be instantly pressed 
on this point. Any evasion would be unworthy of you. 
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This sum total ought to be the minimum which in your 
deliberate judgment is indispensable; but when your 
mind is made up on this head, the means must be pro- 
vided, or you cannot remain the responsible Minister. 

I am an advocate for compromise and conciliatory 
adjustments among colleagues, so long as the clear sense 
of public duty is not violated ; but there is a limit beyond 
which character and honour are endangered, and early 
frankness and firm resolution often avert serious though 
late misunderstandings and ultimate disgrace. 

Conscious rectitude and private sense of personal 
propriety seldom fail to mark this limit very distinctly, 
and one step beyond it is never made without bitter but 
unavailing regrets. 

My hope is that you may still come to some agreement 
honourable to all ; but of one thing Iam sure ; the House 
of Commons must be treated with unreserved confidence. 
Whatever you may resolve to do should be stated fully 
and at once. The issue may be doubtful, but the honour 
of public men will be saved. 


Herbert! wrote to Palmerston, quoting Graham’s 
advice, and Graham wrote again to Herbert : 


April 14.—It is now clear that your views and inten- 
tions cannot be reconciled with Gladstone’s. 

You think the Estimate as originally presented in- 
sufficient; he regards it as excessive. You seek to 
augment it; he does not promise to find the ways and 
means. You intend to ask for a loan of ten millions for 
fortifications ; he has told you distinctly that he will 
not be a party to any such loan. 

In time of peace you cannot contemplate a loan without 
the provision of a large sinking fund to secure the rapid 
extinction of a new debt so unusual in its character. 

The balance of the budget as it stands is quite unequal 
to meet this new charge. The sacrifice of revenue under 
the French treaty is accomplished ; but there remains 
the Paper Duty, yielding £1,400,000 a year. 

Is it possible for the Cabinet in fairness to press forward 


1 For more of the letters see Lord Stanmore’s Memoir, 
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this large reduction of income, when at the same time 
they are resolved to propose an increase of expenditure 
which they do not avow, and for which no provision has 
been made ? 

The question really comes to this. Shall there be a 
loan for fortifications and no repeal of the paper duty, 
or a repeal of the paper duty and no fortification loan 2 

I cannot bring myself to think that it would be right 
to advance the Paper Duty Bill another stage, leaving the 
House at the same time in ignorance of the resolution of 
the Cabinet regarding an addition to your military outlay. 
Jealousy in the House of Commons is a virtue, when the 
number and charge of the army in time of peace is the 
matter at issue. 

I conclude therefore that before you present the 
amended Kstimate, and before further progress is made 
in the Paper Duty Bill, you will come to a final settlement 
among yourselves in the Cabinet, and agree either to 
compromise or to break. 

I must add that in my opinion evasions and delay are 
pregnant with public evils, and with great risk to the 
character of all parties concerned. 

In return for your generous confidence I have stated 
my opinion frankly. It may be erroneous, but it is 
dictated by friendly anxiety in a case which touches so 
nearly both you and Gladstone. 

April 29.—I am glad that a Godsend has been found 
in the Exchequer wherewith to stave off the immediate 
difficulty. These windfalls must be nearly exhausted ; 
malt credits, hop credits, unappropriated balances, will 
come to an end; and the day of reckoning between 
increased expenditure and inadequate taxation must 
arrive at last. I am willing to hope that it may not be 
an angry one. I conclude that the paper duty is gone. 
How are the interest and sinking fund of the fortification 
loan to be met ? 

It is evident that in this House of Commons the fear 
of dissolution predominates over every other fear; and 
nothing will appease this apprehension but the postpone- 
ment of the Reform Bill. I do not expect to see it come 
out of Committee in the present session. It is clear that 
the present is not regarded as the convenient moment 
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for any change. Bulwer’s speech is an admirable 
argument against the increase of popular power, but it 
comes too late. Canning urged the same objections. 
The Duke of Wellington thought that he could stand upon 
them. But the tempest came, and swept them all away. 
The means of resistance were far stronger then than now. 

I am not impatient for the change, but it is inevitable ; 
and those who live to see it will rue the day when moderate 
proposals were rejected, or postponed. 


To Mr. Gladstone 


Private. 
GROSVENOR PLACE, June 2, 1860. 


With regard to fortification and a fortification loan I 
retain the opinion which I expressed at an early stage of 
the discussion. I am not convinced of the necessity of 
this outlay, and whatever it may be necessary to do in 
this shape of warlike preparation should be met year by 
year out of the annual ways and means. 

The enormous and growing amount of the naval and 
military estimates is indeed a subject of anxiety and 
alarm. 

It must be admitted that we have a dangerous and 
most unscrupulous neighbour, and the risk of being taken 
off our guard is very serious. On the other hand the evils 
of war taxation and war expenditure, while peace is still 
preserved, are fatal in their effects both at home and 
abroad. 

Supplementary estimates and additional taxation will 
bring the matter to issue. The war with China affords 
the opportunity, and it may not be amiss to apply at once 
this test to the will and spirit of the nation. 

My advice remains unaltered. Stick together in the 
Cabinet as long and as firmly as possible; but avoid 
borrowing, and in preference risk additional taxation. 

July 15.—Your statement made the plan of a fortifica- 
tion loan quite intelligible to me, and further considera- 
tion has confirmed my first impression. Viewed as a 
measure of finance, it is very objectionable. .. . 

I waive all the arguments on the policy and efficacy of 
the measure ; they fail to carry conviction to my mind. 
If as a compromise it satisfy you, and enable you to 
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remain in office, a great public object will be attained ; 
if it do not produce this effect, I anticipate no good from 
its adoption. 


From Mr. Gladstone 


Secret. 
July 22, 1860, 

Concessions have been made beyond my expectation 
at the last moment and under great pressure. . . . On 
the other hand I cannot view without uneasiness what I 
have to yield. On both sides the strain is great. I fear 
it cannot last long. Never at any time of my life have 
I had such a sense of mental and moral exhaustion. 


To Mr. Gladstone 
July 23, 1860. 

My mind is relieved from much anxiety by the in- 
formation that differences have been accommodated, and 
that you are enabled to remain in the Cabinet. I am 
certain that a rupture would have been injurious to all 
parties concerned, and I rejoice that you do not move 
to that dread abyss below the gangway. 


A little later Sir James writes to a young rising 
statesman, his nephew, in regard to his mission for 
the Government to Syria : 


To Lord Duerin 
46, GROSVENOR PLACE, July 29, 1860. 

It is of great importance that you should take with 
you an eligible private secretary of official habits and 
experience, such as the Foreign Office or Lord Cowley’s 
Chancellerie can alone supply. 

Your correspondence with the Home Government, 
with the British Embassies, with the French and foreign 
employés both civil and military, must be put into shape, 
and will require an expert in foreign languages and in 
diplomatic usage. 

Recollect also that, if you wish to protect yourself, not 
a scrap of official writing which is not copied should ever 
pass from your hand. 
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I am anxious beyond measure on this point; and I 
beg you to consult Lord John with respect to it. 

Is or at the Foreign Office available ? 

Be persuaded to follow my advice in this matter. It 
is the advice of a most affectionate friend. 


From Lord Dufferin 
Paris, August 9, 1860. 


I am so pleased to think that you approve of the tone 
of my letter to Lord John. I only wish I could feel quite 
at my ease in regard to those that I shall have to write 
to him hereafter. However, I can only try to do my best. 

I went and saw Prince Napoleon, who made me stay 
to breakfast, and kept me talking afterwards for nearly 
two hours. He was very amicable in his professions 
towards England, spoke very contemptuously of Turkey, 
and gave me to understand that the expedition to Syria 
was undertaken by the Emperor merely with a view to 
satisfy public opinion. The Hmperor seems to have 
used the same language to Lord Cowley. 

I have written two official despatches to Lord John, 
one enclosing a connected and very carefully written 
narrative of the massacres in Syria, sent to me by 
W. Graham from Beyrout—the only really authentic 
account we have yet received; and another detailing a 
conversation I had with Thouvenel—this last at Lord 
Cowley’s suggestion. 

I start to-morrow night for Constantinople, where I 
suppose I shall remain a week, and then go on to Syria. 

I am very well and in pretty good spirits, and I feel 
that the more I have to do the better I shall be pleased. 
I have got my foot in the stirrup, and before long I hope 
to be firm in my seat. 

Wherever I am, and whatever I become, I shall 
remain, dear uncle, ever 

Your grateful and affectionate nephew, 
DUFFERIN. 


Parliament sat late, Sir James did not spare himself 
from diligent attendance on his duties there, and it was 
not till September that he found himself free to return 
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to country pursuits and pleasures, but with health 
impaired. 


To Lord Aberdeen 


NeETHERBY, September 5, 1860. 

My daughter’s wedding being over, and the session 
having at last been closed, I came here yesterday. I hope 
that you have had the same enjoyment in looking round 
you from Buchan Ness, although old Ocean, even when 
he smiles, is not so gay as the harvest field. We have a 
good crop here on the ground, and if we are blessed with 
sunshine to secure it we shall have great reason to be 
thankful. 

You will be sorry to hear that I am suffering very 
much from sciatica, and frequent acute pain is a severe 
trial. But I am humbly persuaded that all things work 
together for good, if we remember from Whose will every 
dispensation comes ; and having received so many benefits 
in a long life which I did not deserve, I will not now re- 
pine, though the evening be overcast. 

September 29.—We have been blest here by an abundant 
harvest, and the last ten days of sunshine have enabled 
us to secure the crop. 

I have heard only once from Gladstone since I came 
here. He has subsided at last into repose by the sea-side, 
and in his letter he did not even allude to public affairs. 
I greet this as an omen of the sobering effect of quiet 
reflection. 
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S the end drew near of Sir James Graham’s long 
unselfish service to his country, conscious of weak 
health and waning power, yet loyal to his inspired 
sense of public duty, working, while work he might, but 
ever in humble and patient faith awaiting release from 
that which he had long been used to look on as ‘ this 
transitory life,’ he was deeply moved by the loss in swift 
succession of two of his dearest friends, one older than 
himself, Lord Aberdeen, the other much younger, Sidney 
Herbert. To a third kindred spirit, Mr. Gladstone, 
he writes : 


My heart sinks when I think of Lord Aberdeen. I 
cannot bear the thought of losing him. His honesty, 
his generous confidence, his bright example, have long 
been my support and guide. Yet I feel that he has 
survived his friends, and that he is unhappy here. He 
has fought a good fight. If he has finished his course, I 
hope and think that there is in reserve for him the 
great reward. 


402 
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November 27, 1860.—I imagine that a visit which I 
paid to Lord Aberdeen on Friday week will prove to 
have been the last. Though he is stated not to be in 
danger at the moment, he has sunk and is sinking much. 
For friends he is gone, for his family going, and Death 
hovers about a venerable head. 

To my mind he has excelled every statesman now 
living in his sense of justice, his settled calm of mind, 
and the equipoise of his deliberative faculties. These 
are qualities that do not stir nor strike, but they leave 
a silent record written in the innermost conscience of 
mankind, and one that grows more visible and brighter 
as the glare of the moment dies away... . 

We live now in anti-reforming times. All improve- 
ments have to be urged in apologetic, almost in sup- 
plicatory tones. I sometimes reflect how much less 
liberal, as to domestic policy, in any true sense of the 
word, is this Government than Sir Robert Peel’s; and 
how much the tone of ultra-Toryism prevails among 
a large portion of the Liberal party. 


To Mr. Gladstone 
NETHERBY, Vovember 30, 1860. 

When I remember who is the head of the present 
Government, I cannot wonder that Toryism should 
prevail ; and you may well sigh when you revert to the 
memory of Sir Robert Peel and of Lord Aberdeen. 

Of all the men with whom I ever served those two 
were the purest patriots, most open to conviction when 
a public wrong was to be remedied, most fearless in their 
assertion of right, of truth, and of justice. 

In Lord Aberdeen’s case I hope that the agony may 
soon be past. I shall see him no more on earth, but we 
shall meet ‘at count,’ and would that I were as well 
prepared as he is. 

But no more in this sad strain. 


A few weeks later Graham and Gladstone stood together 


by the grave. 
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HAWARDEN, December 22, 1860. 


My pEAR Sir JAMES GRAHAM, 

The sad occasion which gathered us yesterday 
was of itself very trying to you, but I was sorry to see 
you also suffer so much from the cold that it will be a 
great favour, and a great comfort, if we may hear within 
the next few days, by any hand, that you have got home 
without being materially worse. 

We shall have many occasions to talk of our loss. 
It is one of those which we shall feel more, not less, as 
time goes on. But to look after him whither he is gone 
is refreshing and consoling. 

I remain affectionately yours, 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 


To Mr. Gladstone 
NETHERBY, December 23, 1860. 

My DEAR GLADSTONE, 

I am very much gratified by your kind attention 
in inquiring about me. 

The extreme cold, and the depression consequent on 
the discharge of the last sad duty to a friend so much 
beloved by me, almost overcame me ; and along journey 
yesterday through perpetual snow was not reviving. 
I am in bed to-day, not as a matter of necessity, 
but of precaution, and I hope to be well again before 
long. 

It was most pleasant to me to pass three hours with you 
and the Duke of Newcastle—even in such sad circum- 
stances—on the easy terms of old familiar friends. 

My daughter Helen writes for me, for I could not allow 
a letter so kind as yours to remain, for a post, unanswered. 
Under a lady’s hand, I may send my love to Mrs. Gladstone, 
and I remain, always, 

Your affectionate, 
J. R. G. Grawam. 


Another letter shows how Lord Aberdeen recognised 
his close relations with the two mourners. 
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' From Colonel the Hon. Alexander Gordon 
ArGyLL Houss, December 24, 1860. 

I think it right to send you a copy of a holograph 
codicil to my father’s will, by which you will perceive 
that it was his wish that none of his papers should be 
published without the previous consent of yourself and 
Mr. Gladstone. 


The last letter of the year! is to Mrs. Herbert. 


I have long urged [Graham writes] the necessity of 
Sidney leaving the House of Commons. It is right to 
begin with the step now about to be taken. Your fond 
but just, alarms, must not be smothered. You must 
watch, and if you see the necessity for greater privacy 
and care you must be prompt and bold in declaring it, 
and Sidney has no sincere friend who will not back you. 
His wife and children have the strongest claims. 


Of himself Graham adds : 


I suffered very much from my journey to London, and 
from exposure to extreme cold. I kept my bed for a 
day or two on my return here, but snow and the ther- 
mometer approaching zero are not reviving; and for 
many sad reasons my heart sinks within me, and I often 
think that to depart would be far better. 

While I live, you may rely always on my warmest 
sympathies and sincere affection, and Sidney has few 
friends who have loved him longer or better. 


Of Sir James Grahams latest labours for his country, 
his brother Major Graham has left this record : 


During these years his chief pleasure was public busi- 
ness, and when not a member of the Government he 
never shrank from presiding over important Committees 
of the House of Commons. It was generally said that 
never was there a better Chairman. And during the 


1 Given in full by Lord Stanmore, ii. 411. 
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ordinary sittings of the House no man was so constant 
an attendant. 

In 1860 and 1861 he spoke but seldom. Suffering 
from diseased arteries and angina pectoris, he could not 
bear excitement, and during the first minute or two of 
speaking in 1861 he was in agony. 

But he was never unprepared, as was well known 
to members who sat near him; and during those two 
years, on the hundreds of subjects discussed in Parliament 
he generally had documents in his pocket enabling him, 
if necessary and appealed to, to state his well-considered 
opinion on each—notes of the best opinions on both 
sides and his decision. These were generally in a large 
envelope—‘ unused’ inscribed upon it—and I have 
destroyed a very large number of them. 


The new year, Sir James Graham’s last, brought him 
an affectionate letter from Lord Dufferin, at Beyrout. 


My DEAR UNCLE, 

I cannot let the year commence without wishing 
most sincerely that it may bring happiness to you and 
yours. 

I have written to nobody; indeed, I never worked 
so hard in my life. I generally get up an hour before 
daylight, and itis as much as I can manage an hour’s 
ride or so. 

I think I am doing my duty to the satisfaction of Lord 
John—at least he sends me very encouraging despatches 
approving of my conduct. In reply to a long detailed 
plan I sent him as to what I thought might answer for 
the future Government of Syria he wrote : ‘ Your despatch 
does credit to your judgment and sagacity, and you may 
propose your plan to your colleagues.’ ; 

Though I have not written to you, you must not think 
that I do not constantly think of you, and look forward 
to the time when [I shall be able to tell you of all my 
anxieties and troubles. 

I am very glad I came, but if I had known how many 
cares, and questions involving life and death, were to be 
thrust upon my shoulders, I do not think I could have 
had the heart to undertake so anxious a task. 
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God bless you, dear uncle. My best and kindest love 
to all the girls. 


Health notwithstanding, Sir James Graham’s voluntary 
services were in great demand in many Departments. 
In 1859, on becoming Secretary of State for War, Sidney 
Herbert had written to him, 


I intend to move the reappointment of the Committee 
on the War Department, but I can no longer take the 
Chair. The one man who would do it thoroughly well 
is yourself. The public would believe in your impartiality 
and have confidence in your knowledge of administration, 
and your powers of examination are unequalled. If 
you would undertake that for me, I cannot say how much 
confidence it would give me in the course and results 
of the whole proceeding. You will relieve me of a great 
anxiety, and greatly oblige me, if you will consent to 
this. 


Graham did consent, and in one of Herbert’s last 
letters he writes of ‘ the reorganisation of the War Office, 
which we contemplate as coming from the Report of 
Sir James Graham’s Committee.’ Herbert had written 
also : 


At the Admiralty the Duke of Somerset’ will have the 
incalculable advantage of constant and intimate inter- 
course with you. 


And Sir James did preside over an important Com- 
mittee on Admiralty affairs. 

In January, 1861, Sir George Cornewall Lewis urged 
Sir James to take the Chair of a strong Committee on 
Public Business, moved for by the Government. He 
undertook the duty, but with scanty results, owing 
to the indifference of the Leader of the House. ‘The 


1 The Duke’s daughter had married Sir James’s eldest son. 
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Speaker, (Denison) a member of the Committee, 


complains : 


March 12.—If Lord Palmerston thinks everything is 
as good as it can be in the conduct of public business, 
has it occurred to you why he moved for the Committee, 
and why he asked you to be Chairman of it? It seems 
that he had no proposals to make himself, and objects 
to all the proposals made by yourself and others. I 
foolishly took it for granted, from the appointment of 
the Committee, that some changes were called for. 
If I had been aware that the mover of the Committee 
thought no changes were required, my course would 
have been somewhat different. 


The late Speaker had been ready to help, being of 
opinion that there was much room for improvement. 


From Lord Eversley 


Private.—I cannot say how much I deplore the result ; 
this most, the reckless conduct of many members of 
the House of Commons. The love of talking upon almost 
every subject save that on which they have met to 
deliberate, and the consequent obstructions to the pro- 
gress of public business, will soon bring Parliamentary 
Government into contempt, and we shall be pointed out 
by all Europe as having institutions which ought to be 
avoided rather than imitated. 

IT know not how to deal with my Committee in the 
House of Lords. ... Shall I find you at home to- 
morrow ? If so, I will call at any hour at which you 
are likely to be disengaged. 


On India Sir James Graham’s aid was thus invoked : 


From Sir Charles Wood 
Private. March 27,—You took so much interest in the 
Bill of 1853, which created the Legislative Body in India, 
and indeed have always taken so much interest in Indian 
matters, that I send you these confidential papers. 
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We certainly must alter the present constitution of 
the Legislative Body, and you will see from the enclosed 
what are the opinions of Lord Canning, as well as of 
some of the leading men in my Council and in India. 
I very much wish you would consider the matter, for it 
is a very grave question, fraught with good or evil for 
our Indian Empire. After the holidays I shall like to 
talk the matter over with you. 


Early in the year Mr. Gladstone had appealed to Sir 
James for outside support in urging on the Cabinet 
the propriety of cutting down their military and naval 
expenditure. Graham replied : 


To Mr. Gladstone 
NETHERBY, January 5, 1861. 

The Army and Navy Estimates constitute the largest 
and most important part of the expenditure placed under 
the annual control and revision of Parliament. The 
number of men to be employed for the year in the two 
services, in fact, rules the amount of each estimate. The 
naval and military force for the year depends on the 
state of our foreign relations, which is known in detail 
and in all its bearings only to the confidential advisers of 
the Crown. 

Hence it is their duty to frame the Estimates, to 
present them to Parliament on their immediate responsi- 
bility, and to defend them by such information respecting 
Foreign Affairs as they may think fit to disclose. If 
confidence be reposed in the Ministers, this information, 
though scant, is held to be sufficient ; if confidence be 
wanting, the vote is withheld, and usually the Ministers 
are changed. 

Such are the distinct functions of the Ministers of the 
Crown, and of the independent representatives of the 
people. There are grave objections to any departure 
from these established boundaries. 


Some of these objections Sir James Graham proceeds 


to point out. 
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Independent members expressing an opinion on the 
amount of the Estimate, which involves the quantum of 
the force, without a knowledge of the whole case, and in 
ignorance of the exact state of our foreign relations, 
assume to themselves prematurely a power which does 
not belong to them, and thereby fetter their own judg- 
ment when the fit opportunity arrives for exercising 
supreme control. 

Thoughtless and inexperienced members might over- 
look these considerations. But if Lord Palmerston sees 
my name affixed to a round robin, he would say with 
truth, ‘This man should have known better. He has 
served in many Cabinets, he has sat in many Parliaments, 
he is well aware of the respective duties of Ministers 
and of independent members; he might have waited 
to see our proposals, and to hear our reasons; others 
may have erred from inadvertence, he has no such 
excuse.’ 

I cannot with my eyes open expose myself to such a 
censure as this. 

The battle of economy within the limits of public 
safety must be fought in the Cabinet, without external 
pressure. If you agree, the presumption will be strong 
in favour of your united decision ; if you differ, the House 
of Commons will arbitrate after a full hearing of the case. 

I have come to a decision adverse to your wishes with 
great regret. But my mind is clear on the point of duty, 
and such being the case I cannot hesitate. Your hands 
would not be strengthened in the Cabinet by a document 
open to such grave objection. 

On every ground, of principle and of expediency, I am 
against the proposal. Place reliance on the strength of 
your case, and on the virtue of your colleagues, while 
you continue to sit in council with them. 


_ Mr. Gladstone acquiesced, but saw another side : 


January 7, 1861.—It would be nothing short of im- 
pertinence if I were to attempt to argue against the 
conclusion and intentions you announce. And indeed I 
fully admit that your reasoning is complete and de- 
monstrative as far as it goes. 
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But then it seems to me that it goes to one side of the 
case only, and that the right and possibly the duty of 
representatives of the people to inform the Govern- 
ment upon the feeling of the country in regard to the 
taxation and expenditure may be as clear, especially 
under certain circumstances, as the right and duty of 
the Executive to frame the estimates according to the 
state of our relations ; especially at a time when the feeling 
of the country has for several years without doubt been 
a main cause of swelling those estimates to their over- 
grown dimensions. 

However, I have only to submit, and to thank you 
for giving me, as you never fail to do, so clear and full 
a statement of your views. 


After Easter the chief request for Sir James Graham’s 
aid in Parliament came from Mrs. Gladstone. She wrote 
to him: 


Prwate. 

12, DowNING STREET, April 25. 

My pear Sir JAMES GRAHAM, 

You have always been so kind to me and such 
a warm friend that I have the less scruple in opening 
my heart to you about my husband. 

Perhaps it may not have struck you how very deeply 
he would feel the kindness, how much it would please 
him, if you were to speak upon his Budget. 

He does not know I am telling you this. It is because 
I know you love him—TI know you take a deep interest 
in his career—that I venture to speak to you, and I 
know how he cherishes the old days, what his veneration 
is for Sir Robert Peel and the dear friends with whom 
it was his pride and pleasure to act. 

You are now the only one in the House of Commons 
to whom that special feeling can apply, Lord Herbert 
being gone. Even a few words thrown in by you would 
refresh William’s spirit, and it would come with great 
weight from you. You do know how he values your 
approbation, your affection. No one knows but myself 
all he has gone through in the last two years, but I 
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believe that the fruit will be reaped. He has waited 
quietly, patiently, and this I value more than all. 
If I have presumed too much in writing to you, your 
kindness will at least forgive me. 
Believe me, dear Sir James, 
Your affectionate and obliged 
CATHERINE GLADSTONE. 


Such a request Sir James could not find it in his heart 
to refuse. He made an effort, and having, as usual, 
mastered the subject, he spoke at length—ten columns 
of Hansard—on the constitutional question, as to re- 
mission of the Paper Duty, between the Commons and 
the Lords. After an able argument, he ended by ex- 
pressing his readiness to refer to the constituencies which 
of the two Houses should prevail. 

This was his last considerable speech in Parliament. 
In May he wrote to Lord John Russell, on his becoming 
a peer, congratulations which received a cordial answer. 


From Earl Russell 


I thank you for your kind expressions. It is a great 
satisfaction to me to reflect that we have agreed on all 
the great questions of our time ; and we may both have 
an honest pride in the success of those measures which 
we have worked for. 

I could not well continue in the Foreign Office, and 
attend properly in the House of Commons. But in 
these difficult times I could not abandon the supervision 
of our foreign affairs. I have great hopes that we may 
avoid being ourselves engaged in war; but the elements 
portend a storm in Europe during the next year. 


Lord Herbert’s last letter to Sir James Graham is 


dated July 10, 1861. He was going that evening for 
his health to Spa, and writes : 


I must see you for a few minutes before we start. I 
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hope you are better. I did not at all like the tone of 
your letter about yourself. 
Yours affectionately, 
HERBERT. 


Lord Stanmore mentions that at the interview— 


Graham was greatly overcome. He tried to attribute 
his emotion to other causes, but he and all others admitted 
and recognised that, though their farewells were avowedly 
only those given to a friend contemplating a short absence 
at a foreign watering-place, they were in fact final. 


A few weeks later Herbert returned a dying man. 
Sir James Graham’s latest effort was to attend the 
funeral in August, not three months before his own. 

He had heard from Lady Herbert’s brother, Mr. 
Repington : 


Witton, August 3, 1861. 

You will like a few lines to tell you how peaceful and 
happy were the last hours of the dearest fellow that ever 
lived. 

It was a noble deathbed. He was conscious even to 
the last ; so patient, and thoughtful for every one, giving 
kind words to some, advice to others, affectionate messages 
to some absent ones, cheerful and like himself to the end. 

He had borne the journey so well that we trusted the 
gloomy view taken by the London doctors might be a 
mistaken one. But during the next day he got worse, 
and towards evening we became alarmed... . In the 
course of the night paroxysms of breathlessness came on, 
and lasted for more than two hours. All thought him 
gone, but he rallied, and became better and more himself 
than before. Several of his family were around him. 
He took the most affectionate farewell of all in turn, 
and of his children. It was a great comfort to him to 
have been here—the place he loved best in the world. 

My sister is quite stunned with the sorrow, and canhardly 
yet realise that he is gone from her. But she has the blessed 
consolation of the firmest belief that he is at peace. 
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The funeral is to be on Friday. For your own sake 
she hopes you will not encounter the long journey. But 
as one of his very dearest friends she would have been 
very glad if you could have come, and she knows well 
it would be your wish. The very last thing, however, 
that he would have wished would be that you should 
suffer on his account ; if therefore you are at Netherby, 
she will not expect you. 

She has asked Mr. Gladstone and the Duke of New- 
castle, and those two kind friends who took such care of 
him during the short stay at Spa and the sad return, 
Count Strzelecki and Admiral Gawen. Besides these 
there will only be members of the family, and the simplest 
funeral—a walking one, his own labourers carrying him 
to his last resting-place in his own church. This is at 
his own particular request. 


An old friend, Mr. Brewster, afterwards Irish Lord 
Chancellor dwells on the loss to Graham : 


To you, who had looked forward to Herbert as the 
guardian of your posthumous fame, his death must, I 
fear, have been a grievous blow, to his country it seems 
to be an irreparable one. 

I had a presentiment that he was not made for this 
world. His texture was too fine and pure to bear long 
the coat of clay which man must carry. 

However, he has performed the appointed task most 
nobly, and, having attained in the world all that a good 
man could aspire to, he has gone to a more congenial one, 
leaving indeed a blank which no man can fill. 

During his illness my thoughts were more of you than 
of him, knowing as I did how much you loved him, and 
how deeply you would feel the loss of your most attached 
and devoted friend. But now I am not without a 
confident expectation that your grief will be worthy of 
its object, and that you will nerve yourself to do and suffer 
still, as all must until their appointed time shall come, 
never forgetting that the first and most obvious duty 
of every one is to maintain his post, be that what it may, 
to the last, no matter who may fall around him. 
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Mr. Gladstone also wrote : 


August 4.—As my being here has enabled me to learn 
more than can have been sent to you about the closing 
scene, I can tell you with joy it was such not only as we 
could have desired, but as angels might delight to look 
upon. He sleeps well! 

The complaint seemed to relax its grip for a little, 
that he might say and do all as became his beautiful life 
and character. 

You are invited to the funeral, but I see that, much 
as they would wish to have you were you five miles off 
instead of four hundred, they have done it with real 
scruple as regards yourself, and would feel relieved from 
a real apprehension of doing you harm, if you can prevail 
upon yourself to stay away. I know this will be difficult, 
yet I write in the hopes of perhaps encouraging you 
to do it. What he would wish would be that you should 
in every way husband a life and strength very precious 
to the country. 


As to a proposed memorial Graham wrote to Mr. 
Gladstone : 


NETHERBY, August 24, 1861. 

Herbert’s friends need not be under any anxiety with 
respect to his memory. He so lived that he will not be 
forgotten by the present generation, and in after times 
he rests under an edifice, reared by himself and dedicated 
to his God, which is a worthy and a lasting monument 
of him. 

Since we parted I have been very ill. On my return 
home I was seized by a severe attack of gout, and I have 
kept my bed for the larger part of the last ten days. I 
am now recovering, but in old age amendment or recovery 
is a slow and doubtful process. 


This was the beginning of the end. Of the last 
illness, and of Sir James Graham’s home life, some 
interesting details, from a member of the family, will 
follow in another chapter. 


CHAPTER XIX 
RETROSPECT 
1792-1861 


HEN in his later years Sir James Graham looked 

back on life, the words that came most readily to 

his lips or pen were, ‘I have had my day.’ And in truth 
a long and a good day’s work he had done. 

Almost in boyhood, in a critical state of Europe, by 
taking the responsibility of concluding with Napoleon’s 
brother-in-law Murat an important armistice, he had 
scored a diplomatic success for which he received official 
thanks. 

His next task was to take in charge and bring into 
model order his father’s estate of some twenty-six thou- 
sand acres, thereby laying for himself the foundation of 
life-long political independence, and setting before his 
tenantry and his neighbours an inspiring example of 
remunerative high farming. 

During the same years, by the strenuous part he took 
in reforming local administration, and reducing the 
burdens of salaries, highway rate, and poor rate, he 
‘rendered untold services to the ratepayers,’ and showed 
the way to those who might attempt the same for other 
districts. 

In Parliament, after sitting a while for Hull, for 
St. Ives, and for Carlisle, he attained with ease in middle 
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life the object of his young ambition, to represent his 
native county, being elected for it five times in nine years. 

As member for Cumberland, in opposition he made his 
mark as a leader in retrenchment. In office under Lord 
Grey he thoroughly reformed the Admiralty, and while 
effecting great economies left it a model of well-organised 
administration. In other respects also he improved 
the system of public accounts, regulated pensions and 
superannuations, and gave vigorous support to the new 
Poor Law. But chiefly, in the historical ‘Committee of 
Four,’ he helped to put in shape the greatest legislative 
measure of his times, the Reform Bill of 1832; and in 
Cabinet he was first to urge upon his chief and colleagues 
the necessity for using the prerogative of the King to 
vanquish dangerous opposition in the House of Lords. 

So far all went well with him. But two years later 
came a change that tried his principles and strength of 
purpose. 

He had joined the Whigs conceiving their hereditary 
policy to be that to which he was himself inclined, and 
pledged—boldly to reform, but in no case to subvert, 
old national institutions. Chief among these were the 
Monarchy, the two Chambers of the Legislature, and the 
Protestant Established Churches. Therefore when, with 
Roman Catholics and Radicals, Lord John Russell de- 
nounced as grievous injustice to Ireland the appropriation 
of her tithes to Protestant uses, and when Earl Grey and 
most of his Cabinet acquiesced in this, Graham protested, 
and left them. On the merits of their new departure his 
conscience would permit no compromise. To his principles 
and to his pledges he sacrificed congenial office, loyal 
attachment to Lord Grey, friendly ties with other col- 
leagues, and the seat for Cumberland, which else he might 
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have held for life. A heavy loss; but at that price, 
acting with his old friend Stanley and their new 
ally Peel, he had the satisfaction of defeating the 
project. By stout resistance they compelled Whigs, 
Radicals, and Roman Catholics combined to drop their 
intended Appropriation. 

Next year Graham declined high office offered him by 
Peel. To change his party on one question, however 
important, he regarded as too sudden, and, while 
trusting Peel as a reformer, he did not trust Peel’s Tory 
colleagues. Butfor six laborious years, in alliance with 
Peel in the Commons and Wellington in the Lords, he 
worked hard to create and lead to victory a new Con- 
servative party. The principles they put forward were 
exactly those with which he had entered public life—to 
promote all reasonable reforms, to oppose all revolutionary 
change. 

After four years of such preparatory discipline, the 
party being called to office, Graham was designated for the 
post of Home Secretary ; but by the young Queen’s refusal 
to part with any of her Whig ladies, Peel’s accession to 
power was delayed for two more years. Thus it was not 
till 1841, when Graham had entered on his fiftieth year, 
that he took in hand the arduous duties long destined 
for him in Home Affairs. 

Meanwhile he had become intimate with Wellington, 
and had helped to keep him in touch with Peel. Of other 
Tory colleagues his distrust grew less, with reason, for 
in fact their influence was small. Peel and Wellington, 
with Stanley and Graham, governed almost as they 
chose. 

His departmental labours were severe. In England 
he had to cope with Chartist plots, in Wales with riots 
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against tolls, in the manufacturing districts with organised 
strikes, in Scotland with discontented miners, and with 
schism in the Church. In Ireland O’Connell was agitating 
for Repeal of the Union, Catholic priests were working 
up their congregations to open violence ; Orange Peers and 
landowners were arming their retainers. Wellington 
believed the country to be on the verge of civil war. To 
Graham chiefly, in those difficult times, it fell to instruct 
the Irish Government, to enforce law, to protect life and 
property, and provide such military force as might over- 
awe rebellion. He had to shape the Bequests Bill, and 
the Maynooth Bill, and the College Bill, and the Tenants 
Bill, and to direct the prosecution of O’Connell. Lastly 
in 1845-6, he had to grapple with the Famine which 
hastened repeal of the Corn Law. Through all this he 
steadily and laboriously pursued his policy of conciliation, 
which drew at last from O’Connell himself the grateful 
remark, that Graham’s statue should be placed on a 
pedestal with the inscription ‘Justice to Ireland.’ Yet 
on the second reading of a necessary Bill for preventing 
murders in disturbed parts of Ireland O’Connell combined 
against him with vindictive Tories and ambitious Whigs, 
and brought Peel’s Government to an end. 

Then for six years more, out of office but in Parliament, 
working nearly as hard as in office, Graham generously 
supported a Whig Government against Protectionist 
reaction. His was the chief speech made on their behalf 
against the Navigation Laws ; his pen drew the resolution 
that finally committed the country to the general policy 
of Free Trade. 

Later, he was the chief counsellor of Lord Aberdeen 
in bringing together and in keeping together the Coalition 
Cabinet of 1852-5. He, with Lord John Russell, shaped 
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their Reform Bill. He, with Mr. Gladstone, promoted 
competitive examinations for the Civil Service. His 
was the toil combined with departmental experience 
and administrative skill that equipped and maintained 
in full efficiency two great British fleets in years when 
the fortunes of our army were at the lowest ebb. ; 

Of this and other good work in which he had borne his 
share Graham wrote, in no boastful spirit, but to cheer 
Lord Aberdeen under attacks : 


BALMORAL, October 4, 1854. 

Facts are better than words in refuting calumnies. 
Think of what you have done. 

Six months have barely elapsed since war was declared, 
and we have closed the White Sea, the Baltic, and the 
Black Sea against even the appearance of the Russian 
flag. We have sent a larger army to a greater distance in 
a shorter time than ever before was transported from the 
shores of England. The commercial navy has vied with 
the Queen’s navy in the performance of this service, and 
without their combined operation this achievement would 
have been impossible. All this has been accomplished in 
one short summer, while a British fleet at the same time 
offered battle to the Russians in their northern harbours, 
destroyed one of their strongholds in the Baltic, and 
visited their fastnesses within the Arctic Sea. 

But you do not stop here. Has nothing been done for 
the future peace of the world, and for the mitigation of the 
evils of war? You have admitted the rights of neutrals 
at the expense of some sacrifice of belligerent power ; you 
have extinguished privateering ; you have gone far to 
obliterate the ancient enmities of France and England 
by showing them how to conquer side by side; and you 
have taught the nations of Europe that this Western 
Alliance is formidable when it has reason and justice on 
its side. 

Has your diplomacy been unsuccessful? You have 
obtained from Austria the recognition of the basis on 
which the peace of Europe is to be re-established ; you 
have gained the goodwill of Sweden ; you have kept in 
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check the disposition of Prussia to take part against you. 
With the United States of America at this juncture, when 
Russia counted on embroiling you, you have concluded 
the settlement of an angry question which has been pend- 
ing for forty years, and I believe the Fishery Treaty is the 
first Reciprocity Treaty ever signed in America. Pacem 
duello miscuit. You have mingled peace with war. 


Such had been some of Graham’s chief labours; such 
the spirit in which he had devoted his life to the service 
of his country. 

And what had he looked for in return? Not wealth, 
not rank, not fame, not even grateful recognition. He 
knew the world too well to count on that, or covet it. 
His one chief motive was a ruling sense of duty, his 
all-sufficient guerdon an approving conscience. Yet 
inwardly he cherished a consoling hope that some day, 
when his work was better known, posterity would do him 
justice. 

Meanwhile—whoever was most to blame for it—at 
times he was much misunderstood, and even virulently 
abused, It was so in 1834, when he left the Whigs; in 
1844, when he opened Mazzini’s letters ; in 1846, when he 
helped to repeal the Corn Laws ; in 1851, when he opposed 
the Anti-Papal Bill; in 1855, when, rather than yield 
to the Roebuck Inquiry, he quitted office ; in 1856, when 
he opposed continuance of the war; in 1857, when he 
condemned war with China. 

The resentment of some of his Whig colleagues when he 
left them lasted more than ten years. In 1844, in answer 
to a letter from Lady Holland urging him to attend her 
tea-parties and ‘ bring with him Lady Graham and some 


of her very pretty children,’ he writes : 


September 18. Private—I retain always a grateful 
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remembrance of your uniform kindness to me, and I 
never can forget the happy days which I have passed in 
your society. Relying on your kind feelings towards 
me, I would gladly and often visit you. But I know that 
your comfort and enjoyment very much depend on the 
circle of old friends by whom you are surrounded ; and 
unhappily not only am I estranged from them, but my 
presence, being disagreeable in their eyes, would be at 
best a painful restraint, and would make you very 
uncomfortable. I venture to say this because | am un- 
willing to appear ungrateful, or indifferent to your 
kindness. 


Others of the Whigs had remained his friends. To one 
of these, the well-known Whip of the party, Edward 
Ellice, Sir James writes : 


November 4, 1845.—Your note has given me real 
pleasure. Some of my old friends are implacable in their 
present anger, and appear to think that I alone am 
culpable. They forget all the injuries which were heaped 
on me, and the avowed purpose of trampling me to the 
ground. 


But the bitterness—in fairness let it be acknowledged— 
was not all on one side. In selecting letters for publica- 
tion, under a strict injunction from Sir James, regard 
has been paid to the fair fame of those on whose conduct 
he may have commented too harshly. But examples 
have been given of the resentment he expressed against 
old colleagues for running a Radical to turn him out of 
representing Cumberland, and of an after-dinner speech 
at Carlisle in which he made scathing comments on Lord 
Melbourne. Of such utterances he himself wrote : 


I cannot speak in public with that reserve and restraint 
which are perhaps desirable. What I feel warmly I state 
explicitly, and I fear it is a course I cannot alter. 
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It was a course that led to much retaliation. When 
attacked unjustly, Graham hit back, and hit hard—blows 
that were remembered, and avenged. 

But to this habit of sturdy self-defence he made 
one exception. Assailed often most unfairly by anony- 
mous writers, he was at once too prudent and too proud 
to answer them. 


On this subject two letters may serve to show his 
practice and his tone. To Sir Robert Peel he writes : 


December 3, 1845.—No one is more alive than I am to 
the imprudence of contradicting newspaper reports. 
In my day I have been often much maligned. I have 
hardly ever contradicted any statement, however false. 
We suffer much from the hostility of the Press, but we 
are not its slaves. I would rather have it for my enemy 
than that it should be my master. 


And to General Sir William Napier (the historian), 
at the time governing Guernsey, he gives advice : 


March 12, 1844.—I should be sorry that you were 
engaged in a war with the Press. . . . I have some experi- 
ence of the attacks of malignant editors, and I have 
learnt that it is wise to bear injustice with patience, 
and to falsify groundless accusations by conduct which 
will bear the test of adverse scrutiny. We all commit 
errors occasionally. When we are wrong, reproof is 
salutary ; when we are right, the sting of malignity is 
harmless. 


In this spirit Sir James Graham suffered much dis- 
praise in silence, but with sympathy from friends. 


Mr. Gladstone [writes Sir Algernon West'] has fre- 
quently told me that he considered Sir James the greatest 
administrator of his time, and the only statesman whose 
merits never received due recognition from the press. 


1 In Lhe Nineteenth Century, January, 1898. 
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‘Never,’ or—for greater accuracy—hardly ever. As 
an exception, in 1853, when Lord Aberdeen, with much 
help from Graham, formed his Government, nothing 
could be more appreciative than the comments of the 
leading journal; and of all the speeches made at the 
General Election The Times placed first and applauded 
most one delivered by Sir James Graham on the hustings 


at Carlisle. 


We have got a ministry [The Times wrote] which seems 
to command the approval and support of men of every 
class of opinion. Whigs, Radicals, and Conservatives 
vie in the wish to do it honour. Its personnel is justly 
lauded as comprising within itself all that survives of 
our political notabilities of the last twenty or thirty 
years. 

The speeches of Sir James Graham, Lord John Russell, 
Lord Palmerston, Sir George Grey, and Mr. Baines will 
be read with pleasure as evidence of their intentions... . 
Itis quite refreshing to see the straightforward manner 
in which opinions are stated, difficulties admitted, and 
solutions proposed. 

With every disposition to praise the speeches, we must 
admit that Sir James Graham’s was, as usual, by far the 
most entertaining, and also the most instructive. The 
ease, the heartiness, the versatility, with which this 
veteran statesman rallies his opponents was only ex- 
ceeded by the boldness with which he ventured, before 
a large and very mixed audience, to deal with the most 
popular fallacies of the day. 

Sir James Graham has done good service by his sportive 
but masterly exposure of the Chartist delusion. He 
showed with much force the folly of supposing that 
such institutions as manhood suffrage and the ballot 
tend necessarily, or even probably, towards an increase 
of freedom, or a wider recognition of popular rights. 
France, Italy, and Germany are lessons not to be for- 
gotten, and never so appropriately taught as by the 
lips of a candidate addressing a popular constituency. 
It is no inconsiderable proof of the progress of the age 
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that large popular meetings are becoming daily more 
and more able to hear the truth without offence. 


So wrote in 1853 the great organ of popular opinion, 
and Graham confessed to his friend Lewis : 


I am very thankful to The Times for its praise, which 
to me is precious, on account of its rarity. 


But next year Sir James had occasion to write to 
Lady Graham : 


? 

October 10, 1854.—You will see in The Times an unkind 
attack on me because I am absent from my post. The 
journey to Balmoral was not of my seeking, and to obey 
the Queen I shall have travelled twelve hundred miles 
in the last week. Since I accepted office [in December, 
1852] I have not spent a fortnight at Netherby. My 
conscience acquits me of neglect of duty, or of the sacrifice 
of public interests to my own ease and enjoyment. 
These unjust attacks are discouraging, but they fall 
light on a conscience which is at rest. 


And again, on Graham’s death, The Times was chary 
in its recognition, and held that to give a verdict on his 
claims as a statesman would be for ‘ the next age.’ His 
contemporaries, they admitted, perhaps had been dis- 
posed to judge him harshly. 

But of his remarkable influence in the House of Com- 


mons in his later years they added : 


His support was always of immense advantage to a 
Government. If he opened his mouth to speak, it was 
said to be worth fifty votes. 

His administrative ability was of a high order, and 
his eloquence, assisted as it was by his great stature, his 
noble presence, and his fine voice, was exceedingly 
effective. These combined made him a most formidable 
opponent in Parliament, and with his knowledge of 
detail a most valuable member of any Cabinet. 

His strength lay in his power of work, and power of 
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argument. The celebrity of the Peelites for adminis- 
trative ability was largely based on the effectiveness of 
Graham. 


It may not be amiss here to give a sample of the 
hustings speech reported and praised by The Times in 
1853. 


I would have you think twice before committing 
yourselves to universal suffrage. 

Look abroad! There is Italy, a garrison of foreign 
armies. Look at Germany! Since 1848 representative 
institutions have been put down, and that mighty 
country is a camp of hostile forces. Above all look at 
France! a country once the seat of representative 
government, and distinguished for its success in the 
arts, science, literature, and almost all the accomplish- 
ments which adorn mankind. It obtained universal 
suffrage ; the ballot was established ; and the liberties 
of nearly forty millions of people now lhe prostrate in 
the dust at the foot of a single man.’ 

I scorn to deceive you, and therefore I must declare 
that I cannot promise to view with favour either universal 
suffrage or the ballot. 

I am favourable to extension of the suffrage; I 
am favourable to protection of the voter; and there is 
nothing I will not do, in concert with my colleagues, 
to give effect to these views. But beyond that I cannot go. 

It has been hinted that the present Government will 
not be anxious to bring forward a Reform Bill, because 
the agitation of the question might prove inconvenient 
to them. But I declare that if they do not, I will not 
continue a member of the Government. (Protracted 
cheering.) 

As to the detail, and the proper time of proposing a 
Reform Bill, those are matters which, within certain 
limits, must be left entirely to the discretion of the 
Administration. (Cheers.) I ask no more than this. 
(Bravo.) I shall meet you again, and by the conduct 
of myself and my colleagues I will be judged. 


+ Against this Louis Napoleon made a protest. 
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The boldness of this address to constituents was not 
exceptional. Four years later, in March, 1857, Mr. 
Gladstone writes to Sidney Herbert : 


By adopting Reform as a watchword of present political 
action Graham has undoubtedly inserted a certain 
amount of gap between him and me. . . . But, having 
referred to what I regret in his operations at Carlisle, I 
must not fail to mention the far-exceeding pleasure they 
have given me. In a period both of gross delusion and 
of gigantic imposture, they have been the most gallant, 
outspoken, energetic, and apparently successful protest 
against both that eye could see or heart desire; they 
enthrone honesty and courage—the two great English 
virtues, which England seems now almost everywhere 
to be trampling underfoot. 

And again he writes, in April, 1859: 


Is not Graham’s speech at Carlisle superlative ? ! 


Sir James Graham’s changes of political opinion, 
frankly avowed, have been exaggerated and miscon- 
ceived. At the time of his death a weekly newspaper of 
standing did not scruple to allege that— 


He was both at the beginning and end of his career a 
Radical of very advanced views. . . . He began life as a 
Radical, because he saw the people gaining in power. 
He continued his career as a Conservative, because he 
thought he saw a clear turn of the tide in favour of the 
country and Protestant party. He ended it as a Radical 
again, because, in 1859 at least, he thought democracy 
inevitable. 


On the contrary, in 1818, to his first constituents, he 
pledged himself as a steady supporter of established in- 
stitutions in Church and State, an advocate of moderate 
against revolutionary reform. In 1835-46, with Peel, 


1 For the rest of these letters, see Lord Stanmore’s Memozr. 
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he promoted reforms such as in the end broke up the Con- 
servative party. In 1859, with Lord John Russell, he 
objected to Bright’s Radical Reform Bill. 

His actual changes of party are stated correctly by 
the latest historian of his times. ‘He had been Whig, 
Peelite, Conservative, and Liberal.’ * 

He had been Whig. But what was Whig? ‘ Whig 
says in one syllable what Conservative Liberal says in 
seven!’? He had been Peelite. But what was Peelite ? 
Peelites called themselves ‘ Liberal Conservatives.’ * 
Writ large, then, the record runs thus: ‘ He had been 
Conservative Liberal, Liberal Conservative, Conservative, 
and Liberal.’ And the historian adds : 


Like Peel, he became more Liberal, not, as usually 
happens, more Conservative, as he grew in years. 


His change was due in part to general progress. Of 
popular clamour Graham took little heed, but steady 
public opinion, in a free country, he believed, in the end 
must rule. 

Of landowners the true interest, he thought, lay in 
furthering the welfare of the whole community, manu- 
facturing as much as agricultural; but even if home- 
growers suffered by free trade in food, public opinion, 
he told them, would never let the ports be closed again, 
or grant indemnity for lost protection. 

As to Parliamentary Reform his guiding principle 
was this. For good government the House of Commons 
should represent not property or numbers as such, but 
independent and intelligent opinion. On that ground 

' History of Modern England, by Herbert Paul, ii. 292. 
? Lord John Russell. 
5 Dod’s Parliamentary Companion. 
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in 1832 he had defended against Peel the Whig restriction 
of the borough franchise to £10 householders ; in 1859, 
on the same principle, he advised inclusion of the working 
classes, believing them to have made intellectual and 
moral progress, and to have shown themselves worthy 
of the trust. 

Graham’s political philosophy was simple. Chief end, 
the public good ; chief means, independence and power ; 
subordinate but generally necessary means, office and 
party. Many profess the same creed; no one was more 
true to it in practice. 

Independence he valued highly. To party he gave 
a lower place. 


I am a party man because I conceive that by party 
we are enabled to do more than a man can do singly, 
and because by it we are better qualified to concentrate 
and strengthen public opinion. It is perhaps the infirmity 
of human nature that we should be required to act thus, 
but it is necessary.’ 


As to office his brother writes : 


One thing he gloried in, that his bitterest enemy could 
not say he was overfond of office. He was always ready 
in defence of his principles to resign, saying that the day 
of resignation was more agreeable to him than the day 
of acceptance. 

He used to remark that it was a great advantage for 
a man in office to have a good property and be inde- 
pendent in his circumstances. 

Macaulay told him that was the reason why he accepted 
ten thousand pounds a year and voluntarily banished 
himself to India, in the hope of returning with an income 
which would make him independent, and indifferent as 
to high office at home. 


Specch at Carlisle, 1830. Vol. I. p. 80. 
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Independence no doubt may go too far. In Parlia- 
ment an ‘ independent ’ member has been defined as ‘ one 
on whom you cannot depend ’—a definition ungram- 
matical and cynical, but not without some truth. With 
a man of low selfish type, if he does not depend on you, 
neither can you depend on him. 

But with a man of nobler nature it is different. On 
him you may depend to do as he thinks right; and, 
having chosen his party on principle, in general he will 
think their principles and their policy right, or so near 
right that he can conform. 

Yet occasions will arise where convenient policy and 
acknowledged principles are at strife, and one must 
choose between them. Then comes the test. Then the 
man of independent conscience acts as he thinks right, 
sacrificing, if need be, party to principle. Such men 
may err, but they are the salt of deliberative assemblies. 
And of such acts of independent conscience Sir James 
Graham’s life presents instructive examples. 

In conference with colleagues when opinions differed 
often by sheer intellectual and moral vigour Graham had 
his way. Four times only, in more than forty years, 
he was driven to the last argument, resignation, threatened 
or actual, and with these results : 

1. In 1831 the Whig Cabinet would not press the King 
to make Peers to pass their Reform Bill. Graham 
threatened resignation, but Lord Grey induced him 
to defer it, and six months later Prime Minister and 
Cabinet came round to Graham’s policy, and thereby 
carried their Bill. 

2. In 1834, in the Commons, the Whig Government, 
including Althorp and Stanley, accepted and carried 
a sudden motion of ©’Connell to try an Irish Judge 
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before a Committee of one House. Graham resigned, 
and to retain him the motion was rescinded. 

3. In 1834 the Whigs voted to alienate to secular uses 
funds of the Church of Ireland. Graham with three 
others resigned, and owing to their opposition Melbourne 
dropped ‘ Appropriation.’ 

4. In 1855 Palmerston as Prime Minister under pressure 
yielded to an Inquiry by private members into the 
conduct of the Executive Government and their military 
and naval commanders and staff during the crisis of a 
great war. Rather than submit to such a proceeding, 
Graham, with other Peelites, resigned, and never re- 
turned to office. 

Also in 1852, when ‘the Gladstonian Peelites’ left 
Graham, or, as Mr. Gladstone said, Graham left them, 
by standing as a Liberal, before the year was out they 
with him joined a Cabinet including a Radical colleague 
pledged to Ballot. 

The question has been often raised, How came it 
that, with such independence, such ability, intellectual, 
oratorical, deliberative, administrative, and constructive, 
such life-long devotion to Parliamentary politics, and 
with Court favour, Graham never rose to the highest 
post 2 

Major Graham does not admit that this was due to 


want of boldness. He remarks: 


In the times of the great Reform Bill, of the Riots 
[1841-2] in the North of England, and of the rebellious 
doings of O’Connell, and in the Russian War, nothing 
could exceed the boldness of his advice and acts, when 
real energy was needed. 

Whether right or wrong, he was the chief advocate 
for the expedition from Varna to the Crimea. 

I know that the Duke of Wellington expressed himself 
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. 
as much gratified with the courageous vigour he ex- 
hibited when acting as Home Secretary in concert with 
His Grace as Commander-in-chief in troublous times. 


Add to this the courage shown by Sir James in con- 
fronting popular clamour, against the Poor Law, against 
Catholic Emancipation, against liberty for Catholics 
to organise their Church as they thought best, and 
clamour for Mr. Roebuck’s Inquiry, for continuance 
of the Russian War when Russia, France, and Austria 
desired peace, and for war with China. 

Unpopularity incurred on such occasions, and still 
more when he upheld the duty of the State to prevent 
misuse of the Post Office for criminal or revolutionary 
plots, was one cause assigned by the Press for his never 
having been charged to form a Government. 

Rejecting, then, the suggestion of want of boldness, 
there may be found in Graham’s attributes other clues 
to his not having sought the highest place. 

First, unpopularity, caused by defiance of popular 
clamour. Secondly, modesty. Contrary to a common 
impression, Sir James was a man inclined to underrate 
rather than to overrate his claims. Thirdly, pride. He 
disdained to put himself forward where he might not 
be welcome. Fourthly, and perhaps chiefly, love of 
independence. Independence might be compromised by 
the highest even more than by a lower office. 

Also, having regard to the complexity of party rela- 
tions, it may be asked, Whom could he have led? and 
when ? 

In 1849 the Whigs made overtures to him. But then 
he was opposed to Palmerston’s foreign policy, to Whig 
finance, and to Whig coercion of Ireland without 
measures of conciliation. Nor would he leave Peel. 
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After Peel’s death Disraeli invited Graham to lead 
the Conservative party and the Peelites. But there was 
to be one condition—compensation to the agricultural 
interest for their loss of preference in the home market. 
And such compensation Graham did not think feasible, 
or just. 

In 1851 he was charged by the Queen, with Lord Aber- 
deen and Lord John Russell, to form a joint Cabinet 
of Whigs and Peelites. But that meant union with a 
Minister who had made himself the organ of Pro- 
testant intolerance, while Graham had taken the lead in 
opposing it, and for doing so was at the time unpopular. 
The proposed coalition therefore failed. 


In July 1852 Roebuck wrote to him : 


To you I look to be the leader of the Liberal party. 
Lord John will never again unite us. Lord Palmerston, 
though popular, wants the support of the sedate portion 
of politicians. You would, I believe, gain after a while 
general support. 


Graham answered : 


Once for all, I declare that I cannot be ‘ the leader.’ 
Circumstances forbid it, into which I cannot enter. I 
shall labour to the best of my ability to serve the public 
faithfully. I seek no pre-eminence ; I have no object of 
personal ambition. I am quite content with my station 
in the ranks. 


But a station in the ranks was not more possible for 
Graham as a Liberal in 1852 than for Gladstone as a 
Conservative in 1856. (See page 297.) 

In December 1852, with Lord Aberdeen, he did form 
a Government, and no one had more influence in it 
than he had, at least with the Prime Minister and 
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the Crown. But disasters in the Russian War brought 
that Ministry to an end ; Graham was not asked to form 
another; and Palmerston, whom under pressure he 
joined, lost him and other Peelites by yielding to the 
Roebuck Committee. 


After he left Lord Palmerston’s Government in 1855 
[says his brother] he told me that it was his fixed inten- 
tion never again to hold office. I believed him, but in his 
intercourse and correspondence with the leading men of 
his time he appeared ever to take the warmest interest 
in party politics; and there was no person, however 
intimate with him, who did not think that he was again 
aiming at official life. He carried out, however, what he 
told me he was resolved upon, and never more accepted 
office. 


In truth he prized office, even the highest post, only 
as a means to power, and in his latest years without office 
his personal influence was such as satisfied his desire 
to serve the public. Partly in debate, partly as Chairman 
of important Committees, partly by wise and timely 
advice to former colleagues and friends, he did much 
to guide the course of affairs. And his letters of counsel 
invited by such statesmen as Lord John Russell and 
Mr. Gladstone were valued by them not only for general 
business but for their personal guidance in pursuit of 
political objects which he himself had ceased to desire. 
He would rather be kingmaker than king. 

Mr. Gladstone writes of him : ! 


On administrative questions for the last twenty 
years or more I had had more spontaneous re- 
course to him for advice than to all my other colleagues 
together. 


* To Hon. Arthur Gordon (now Lord Stanmore). 
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And as to the value of such advice, Mr. Morley 
wrote to the late Sir Wilfrid Lawson : 


THE Rep Houser, HAWARDEN, August 24, 1899. 
The more I study that generation, the more do I 
incline to put Sir James Graham in the very front for 
sagacity, pure sense of public duty, and for moral depth 
of character, all in combination. I find no letters to 
Mr. Gladstone so sound, so good, as Graham’s. 


Many letters already inserted at their proper dates 
will have thrown light upon Graham’s work and 
character. But a few here added may be useful. 


From Sir Robert Peel to Mr. Croker 


December 13, 1838.—It was our support of the Poor 
Law that enabled the Government to pass it without 
fearful resistance. It was our co-operation in practically 
working the law, in becoming Guardians, Chairmen of 
Unions, etc., that has reconciled—where it is reconciled— 
the rural population to it. The defender of the Poor 
Law on the Committee was Sir James Graham, not 
the Government. 


From Sir Henry Hardinge 


September 2, 1842.—I congratulate you on the complete 
success of all your arrangements for suppressing the 
Chartist war. ... You have inspired great confidence 
by the promptitude and vigour of your measures, and 
no one more cordially rejoices than I do in your well- 
earned reputation. 


From Lord Dalhousie 
Caxtcurra, March 18, 1850. 

Everything on your side of the water does indeed 
look restless. One thing is good—as our Scotch folk 
say, ‘ The Lord’s aye where He was,’ and I don’t believe 
He will desert us if we work steadily on in our duty, 
keeping our eye on Him. 

I have felt the truth when dangers were both real 
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and imminent; the event has proved it to me, and 
events will prove it again and often to us all. 


From Lord Aberdeen 


December 15, 1851.—A thousand thanks, my dear 
Graham, for allowing me to see your letters to Charles 
Greville and to Lewis [on the new Reform Bill, etc.]. 
They are admirable. I do not know when I have read 
so much with every word of which I so cordially and 
entirely agreed. 


From Baron Stockmar 
OsBorneE, December 15, 1852. 

In one of my last conversations with you you led me 
to believe that you would consider it a grave error 
if ever Prince Albert was to assume himself the Command 
of the Army. 

I have been myself so entirely convinced of the truth 
of this opinion ever since the Prince came to this country, 
that I was glad to have it confirmed, though but in- 
cidentally, by one in whose judgment and impartiality 
I have great reliance. I then promised to send you 
the accompanying paper, which was written more than 
two years ago. 

I trust that after an attentive perusal you will agree 
with me that at that time at least we knew ourselves 
and our place tolerably well, and that now and here- 
after we shall have little more to do than firmly to adhere 
to all we were able then to perceive in candour and 
modesty. As this question is likely to be revived sooner 
or later, you may keep a copy of this paper, or show it 
to any one of your friends who should be interested 
to know the real material Albert is made of. 

God bless you, my dear friend. 


To Colonel Phipps 

NETHERBY, April 20, 1855. 

Private. 
I am very much opposed to the discussion of abstract 

questions of extreme right. In our mixed form of 

Government the machine would soon be brought to a 
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stand-still if they were insisted on; and more than 
half of the matters of state, as well as of society, are 
best adjusted by compromise and mutual forbearance. 
It is in this spirit that the service of the Crown is best 
conducted, the servants always upholding the due 
authority of their Sovereign, the Sovereign not counter- 
acting the delegated power of the public servants. 


From Lord Clarendon 
October 15, 1853.—The Czar seems to be peacefully 
inclined, but says that the two maritime Powers are 
determined to make war upon him, and that he shall 
not shrink from it, though he does not desire it. 


From Lord Raglan 
Matta, April 25, 1854. 
Tam quite satisfied that no First Lord ever equipped 
two such fleets in the same space of time. 


From Lord Dalhousie 
GoveRNMENT Houss, Jay 13, 1854. 
I congratulate you heartily on the glorious fleets 
with which you have covered the seas. God be with 
them ! 


From H.R.H. Prince Albert 
BALMoRAL, September 30, 1854. 
The telegraph has reported to us the unopposed and 
successful landing of our expedition in the Crimea, fifty- 
eight thousand men in one trip! This is glorious news, 
and forms an unparalleled event in history. 


From Sir Charles Wood 
ADMIRALTY, Vovember 18, 1855 
You will be glad to hear that we have overtaken 
the number of men voted. The marines are within a 
very few of their number; so that you may well be 
proud of the success of all your measures in manning 
and equipping the fleets. 
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ApDMIRALTY, December 8, 1856. 

You will be glad to hear that the naval financial 
business of the war has been got through successfully. 
Not an account or paper remained undisposed of. I 
feel justified in informing you, for the credit of this 
remarkable financial and administrative operation is 
due to you, as the Minister who established the system 
of accounts in 1832, and who so generously supported 
me in adapting the reforming principles of that system 
to the general requirements of the naval service in a 
state of active warfare. 


To Mr. Bromley 


Your letter has gratified me extremely. I am proud 
that the Naval Department should still lead the way 
and set a bright example. It is a great point established 
that accounts so large as the naval in war, and scattered 
throughout the world, can be brought into one ledger, 
duly vouched and posted, and submitted to an inde- 
pendent Board for final audit, within eight months of 
the close of the financial year. Great praise and thanks 
are due to you, which I am glad to hear that the Board 
in justice has not withheld. 


From Right Hon. J. W. Croker. 


The surprise and wonder, at least with me, was the 
extraordinary activity, energy, and success in pro- 
ducing such armaments as you conjured up, I may say, 
both in the Black Sea and in the Baltic. 


To Sir Fitzroy Kelly 

October 30, 1856.—The consolidation of the Statutes, 
a noble work when accomplished, is treated with skill 
and ability in your letter to Lord Brougham. It 
never can be completed unless the distinction be 
observed between consolidation and amendment of the 
law. 

The codification of the Common Law is the dream 
of theorists, not a work for practical men. But even 
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the consolidation of the Statute Law will be impossible, 
unless Parliament repose implicit faith, and pass the 
new Code without discussion, reserving amendments for 
future deliberation. 

The difficulty will arise in giving to Parliament the 
assurance that the new Code contains no new enact- 
ments. Doubtful construction, conflicting provisions, 
and nice questions of ‘ virtual repeal’ will compel the 
codifiers to come to important decisions, which may 
fairly be open to challenge. If debates on these numer- 
ous points be once commenced, they will be interminable ; 
if they be stifled, the law may be materially changed 
by the authority of Parliament without due deliberation, 
and even in ignorance of the precise nature and extent 
of changes proposed. 

This is a dilemma from which there is no escape. I 
shall be glad to discuss it with you. 


From Right Hon. James Wilson 


February 3, 1859.—I am quite astonished at the facts 
disclosed by statistical tables as to the wonderful results 
of the measures passed since 1842. 

Of all statesmen living I have always considered that 
you, as the colleague and adviser of Sir Robert Peel, did 
more than any other man to aid the passing of those 
measures, and afterwards to sustain them. And I feel 
that it must be a source of extreme satisfaction to you 
to witness the extraordinary proofs we now have of their 
wisdom. 


It remains to add the testimony of those to whom 
Sir James Graham was most familiarly known. 

His brother and executor, Major Graham, besides what 
has been already quoted, has left this record : 


Sir James Graham might frequently have been raised 
to the House of Lords, but that he always firmly declined. 
In his later years he much regretted that he had not 
been Governor-General of India. He thought himself 
fitted for the post. On four different occasions it was 
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offered to him, but each time for various reasons ' he 
felt himself bound to decline. 

He was Chairman of the Committee on West Indian 
Slavery, and of the Committee (1833) on Agricultural 
Distress. He took a leading part in alterations of the 
Exchequer, and introduced the Superannuation Act of 
Lord Grey’s Government. In 1835 he brought in the 
Merchant Seamen’s Act, described by a competent judge 
as the Magna Charta of British seamen. 

I was his private secretary at the Admiralty, and 
again at the Home Office till June 1842, when he ap- 
pointed me Registrar-General, first making me solemnly 
promise that I would never make a sinecure of my office ; 
and I can safely say that while Parliament was sitting 
he was engaged for many weeks together on public 
business not less than sixteen hours a day, scarcely 
seeing anything of his family. 

In my opinion he had an eminently judicial mind. 
It was his habit to master the minutize of every subject, 
not being ashamed to avow in the first instance his igno- 
rance; and he ever sought to obtain information from 
those best qualified to impart it. 

In important matters he was not hurried away by 
over-confidence of success; his constant habit was to 
forecast what would be the consequence of failure, and 
he gave free expression to those forebodings. Conse- 
quently by some he was considered to be of too timid 
a constitution; but in reality he never shrank from 
responsibility, and when called upon to decide he acted 
strenuously and with boldness, although not unmindful 
of what might happen from want of success, and in that 
contingency not unprepared. 

In serving the public Sir James Graham felt conscious 
that he had always with zeal and assiduity done his 
utmost, and never spared himself; and he was proud 
to think of the many great measures he had assisted in 
carrying against much opposition, for the benefit of his 
fellow countrymen. 

He was a humble-minded man, devoid of vanity. 


Besides public reasons, there were questions of separation from 
Lady Graham and the children. 
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He was in the habit of reading much, and the love of the 
classics, Greek and Latin, continued to his latest hour. 

When that hour came, in the midst of severest suffering 
he calmly welcomed death, in beautiful language address- 
ing each member of his family, and evincing himself a 
pious Christian. 

I knew him well, and during the last thirty years of 
his eventful life I ever enjoyed his utmost confidence. 
He told me everything, he always said, as if I were a 
Cabinet Minister. 

Whatever others may think of him, I know him to 
have been a great and good man. 


GEORGE GRAHAM. 
September, 1864. 


Like Graham’s family affections, his chief friendships 
were exceptionally warm and lasting. On this subject 
Mrs. Baring writes : 


Stanley [Lord Derby] was his first and perhaps greatest 
friend. The love of sport was a great link, and their 
letters constantly revert to days spent together on the 
moors, or the covert-shooting at Knowsley and Netherby, 
where they were so often together. Another tie was 
their common love of the classics. Politics separated 
them in 1846, but they remained friends, and to the end 
of his life Sir James spoke of Lord Derby with the greatest 
admiration and interest, often recalling the fact that 
for many years they had every night walked home from 
the House of Commons together. 

For Sir Robert Peel Sir James had profound respect 
and great affection. Towards Lord Aberdeen his feelings 
were very similar. 

The two friends whom in later life he greatly pre- 
ferred to many others were Sidney Herbert and Mr. 
Gladstone. But of course both these were junior to 
him by many years. 


Of the friends specially named by his daughter three 
died before him. 
Sir Robert Peel in many affectionate letters, and in 
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the last page of his Corn Law Memoir, has left ample 
proof of his warm regard and great respect for Graham. 
Lord Aberdeen showed his full confidence by taking more 
counsel with him, and relying more on him than on any 
other colleague. Sidney Herbert, had he survived Sir 
James, would have taken charge of all his private papers. 

These three friends he lost, and without them he felt 
lonely, in his later years. But in Lady Herbert survived 
the spirit of devoted affection, and this chapter cannot 
be more fitly closed than by letters in which she for 
herself and her beloved husband, and Mr. Gladstone 
for himself and Mrs. Gladstone, have left on record what 
Sir James was to the friends who loved him most because 
they knew him best. 


From Lady Herbert to Mrs. Baring 
Dra Caste, October 28, 1861. 

My DEAREST NELLY, 

I was so touched and grateful at your finding time 
and heart to write to me. I do indeed so truly share 
in your sorrows and your loss. You cannot think how 
I loved him. 

There was no one of whose sympathy and appreciation 
of my darling husband I was so sure. He was our 
truest friend and counsellor. Whenever Sidney was in 
any doubt or difficulty, he always said, ‘I will go and 
consult Graham.’ And this love was mutual, was it 
not ? 

The account of your father’s last hours is nearly 
identical with that of my darling’s. Like him, he pre- 
served his faculties to the last—parted with each of us 
separately, was happy and glad to go. 

I love to think of them together now—waiting for us ! 

Clanwilliam ' begs me to say how bitterly he too feels 
the loss of one who was at one time the friend whom he 
loved most and saw most of in the world! In later years 
their paths differed, but the old affection remained. 


' Earl Clanwilliam, married Sidney Herbert’s sister, 
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You will receive this on the day when you will have to 
go through the last sad act we can do for those we love. 


May God avert any further blow from you, and may He 
comfort you all. 


From Mr. Gladstone 

HAWARDEN, October 26, 1861. 

My pear Miss GRAHAM, 
Perhaps I am wrong in at once obeying the impulse 

to write to you. But I feel that, after so many years, I 

knew your father better than the world knew him, and 

to know him was to love him. 

Those who saw him from without might admire his 
extraordinary powers; it was only with the privilege 
of a nearer view that it could be seen with what high 
moral gifts and Christian graces he was endowed, with 
what an affectionate and loyal heart, with what modesty 
in his estimate of himself, with what unfailing liberality 
and charity in his judgments of others. 

My belief is that he has passed into the presence of his 
Maker and his Saviour unburdened with a thought 
respecting any one of his fellow creatures that at the last 
day he would wish to disavow... . 

T could not count the times—I could scarcely count the 
years for which, in so many passages of public business, 
I have looked to him as an invaluable adviser. Suffice 
it to say that, especially in public administration, there 
is no one to whom I have resorted so uniformly and with 
such uniform advantage. My habit in this respect began 
when I was first his colleague, and ended with the end 
of the last session. 

But, over and above the direct profit of his advice, 
I could not but profit morally, by seeing with what 
temper, what patience, what pains, he was ever ready to 
devote to relieving the anxieties of a friend the inex- 
haustible stores of his knowledge, his experience, and his 
most fertile intelligence. 

The apparent facility with which he made the long 
journey to Wilton, and the manner in which he went 
through the sad day, had deceived me. I fondly thought 
he was to be much longer with us—nay, perhaps even in 
nearer contact. 
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He knew better. The uncomplaining but solemn terms 
in which he spoke of his own health represented what 
it was doubtless given to him tosee ; and amidst the loss 
to his country and the deep grief of his friends, this at 
least is plain, he was ever in preparation for the change, 
and for him it could not come amiss. 

My wife shares in all my feelings. She sincerely loved 
him, and I always thought he had sentiments towards 
her that constituted a near bond between us. With us 
both his memory will be ever dear and sacred. 


And again (at Hamilton, in 1879) Mr. Gladstone in 
public uttered similar terms of praise. 


Every man knew the great administrative ability of 
Sir James Graham; every man knew his remarkable 
debating power and his inexhaustible, indefatigable 
industry ; but few comparatively are aware of his higher 
qualities. 

There are two characteristics of him for which those 
who observed his manner and those who watched him 
in debate could hardly have given him full credit. Of 
this my knowledge of him enables me to speak with 
great confidence. 

First, Sir James, who was thought to have some 
haughtiness in his manner, was undoubtedly one of the 
humblest men that I have ever known in public life, or 
perhaps out of public life. 

The other quality was one the mention of which would 
excite perhaps more surprise among persons who did 
not see his interior life. His incisive power in speech 
was such that, as if by irresistible impulse, he dealt from 
time to time in expressions that were thought to savour 
of violence and bitterness. But I must say, having 
often and often conversed with him in regard to Sos 
from whom he had differed, I think that of all the public 
men I have known—and it has been my good fortune to 
know many even more estimable perhaps for their moral 
characteristics than for their intellectual eminence— 
I have never known one who was more distinguished 
than Sir James Graham by the charitableness, and 
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therefore in the highest sense the Christian character, 
of his judgment upon the motives and acts of men. 


Such testimony goes far. Posterity, now in the 
judgment seat with fresh evidence before them, will 
surely apportion to this life-long servant of his Queen 
and country his due meed of praise. One thing at least 
is clear. He acted from pure motives. He put first the 
public good. 

Much calumny he bore in silence, with even too great 
reserve. He hoped that time would bring him more 
justice. So much of it as did come to him in life he 
prized. But that was not foremost in his thoughts. 
He looked to a higher tribunal. With him it was ‘a 
very small thing that he should be judged of man’s 
judgment.’ He believed in a day when the work of 
life would be tried ‘ by a juster judge than here.’ 

He had striven to be faithful to the light within. 
From childhood he had been taught to live by conscience 
and for duty. In manhood he had fought many a 
tough battle, exchanged many a stinging blow, but in 
a spirit ready afterwards to forgive. In late years he 
had grown ripe in charity. And now, on the eve of 
departure, looking back on life at peace with all men, he 
could say, with full assurance and a thankful heart: 


He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good... . To 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God. 


CHAPTER XX 
Home Life—Closing Years—Last Illness and Death. 


ey meet the desire which may be felt for more 

knowledge of Sir James Graham’s home life, his 
youngest daughter Helen (Mrs. Charles Baring), has 
been prevailed on to furnish some reminiscences 
especially of his closing years and last illness. She 
thus expresses the feeling with which she has kindly 
addressed herself to the duty: 


Dear Mr. ParkKER, 

Mr. Gladstone used to say that ‘ Sir James Graham 
was the most striking instance within his knowledge of 
a statesman to whom posterity had done, and was doing, 
far less than justice.’ And if this was the opinion of 
a friend, you may imagine how deeply his children have 
felt its truth, and how earnestly they have wished to 
see justice done to his memory. 

For various reasons it has been impossible to publish 
his correspondence until now. Almost too late, perhaps ! 
But, thanks to you, who with infinite care and kindness 
have compiled these volumes, the public are now given 
the opportunity of judging for themselves of Sir James 
Graham’s political career and character, as evolved in 
his own words, and in the written testimony of true 
friends. 

In compliance with your wish I have written down 
some details of the peaceful and happy home life—until 
the end of it all, when he died at Netherby, in October, 
1861. 

The general reader may, I fear, find me diffuse and 
tedious ; if so, the remedy, of closing the book, lies in his 
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own hands! But to the few still living who remember 
my father, that which I have written may not be wholly 
void of interest, With many thanks for your constant 


sympathy and patience, I am ever gratefully and sincerely 
yours. 


HELEN Barina. 


Mrs. Baring proceeds with her narrative. 


From early youth Sir James Graham’s own letters will 
have shown the reader his deep attachment to parents, 
brothers, sisters, and home. When quite a lad he spent 
a winter hunting in Yorkshire with an old friend of his 
father’s, and at the close of the visit Mr. Starkey, writing 
in enthusiastic praise of his youthful guest, ends with 
these words : 


He has a most affectionate heart, and dearly loves 
the inhabitants of Netherby. There all his warmest 
passions centre. 


In 1821, a year or two after his marriage, Sir James 
Graham made up his mind to live entirely on the Netherby 
estate, hoping thus to relieve his father (more or less an 
invalid) of the cares entailed by the management of a 
large property, and, by his father’s express wish, to 
carry out his own plans for the improvement—not to 
say redemption—of the estate. 

For four or five years, therefore, he devoted himself to 
this task, and up to the time of his father’s death, in 
1824, he lived quietly at the home farm, Crofthead, with 
his wife and little son, for many years their only child. 
In a paper written by Sir James Graham in 1823 for the 
guidance of trustees in the event of his death he says: 
‘The first object of my life has been the improvement of 
this estate. For this I have sacrificed ambition and the 
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gratification of many selfish tastes’°—meaning that he 
had. for a time withdrawn from political interests and 
excitement, to carry out that which he considered to be 
his first duty. 

Sir James Graham often said that those quiet years 
were among the happiest of his life. He read assiduously, 
making politics and agriculture special studies; and 
the rest of the time was spent in planning and effecting 
the improvements on the estate which he had wished 
to see accomplished. To the end of his life he was 
deeply interested in farming, often saying that it survived 
all other tastes. Even in the storm and stress of political 
life in later years he kept in close touch with the manage- 
ment of the estate. 

At the death, in 1847, of his land agent, Mr. Yule 
(a very able man), many packets of almost daily letters 
from Sir James to him were found at the Estate Office, 
giving the most minute instructions as to how he should 
act, and the exact manner in which any difficulty was 
to be dealt with—no detail being too trivial to receive 
notice. And for over twenty years this correspondence 
never flagged ; not even when Sir James was in office, 
constantly overworked, and greatly over-tired with 
public business. 

Most of the years that I can remember were equally 
divided between the House of Commons and Netherby. 
But while Sir James was Home Secretary the press of 
business was so great that he hardly ever left London, 
except that in summer he occasionally spent a week-end 
in the Isle of Wight, and twice or thrice a year he escaped 
for a few days to Netherby. When he was a free man, 
we went to Cumberland as soon as Parliament was 
up. That was always a happy day for him, and on the 
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journey north his spirits rose so rapidly that he was 
like a schoolboy going home for the holidays. He cared 
little or nothing for ‘ Society,’ and stayed at Netherby 
persistently, hardly ever paying a country-house visit. 

In those days the Borderland seemed to be very far 
from everywhere, and with the exception of a few friends 
who made Netherby a halting-place in passing to or from 
Scotland we had no visitors. 

Thus for months we were alone, but perfectly happy, 
for in the country we were so much with him, and he 
was, from our childhood upwards, the most wise, in- 
dulgent, and sympathetic friend. In illness his kindness 
and attention exceeded belief. I can so well remember 
that when we were children (Sir James in office as 
Home Secretary) a daughter! became very dangerously 
ill. During the critical days Sir James never left the 
house, and even in letters of business to his colleagues 
in the Cabinet this postscript (conscientiously copied by 
his private secretary) often occurs: ‘Thank God! my 
little girl is better, and will soon be out of danger.’ 
So utterly absorbed was he in anxiety for the children 
whom he so tenderly loved. 

Walking, riding, shooting, fishing, or farming, one 
or two of us were generally with him. He took great 
interest in our education, sometimes reading history 
with us, and when absent, discussing at great length 
the books we mentioned to him in our letters. 

When I was about sixteen years old he allowed me to 
act as his secretary. Sometimes I copied his letters, 
sometimes he dictated them to me. This was of itself 
an education, for if I were puzzled, or questioned him 
on matters which I did not quite grasp, he thought it 

1 Afterwards Lady Feversham. 
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no trouble carefully to explain every detail; and, this 
leading on to other subjects, he seemed, in his own most 
luminous manner, to make all things clear ! 

He delighted in music, and, as we his children were 
also devoted to it, every evening after dinner by his 
special wish we sang duets, trios, and German choruses, 
with or without accompaniment, he listening intently 
for at least an hour, when he would return to his books 
and papers. Sometimes also, when ill, he would summon 
us to his bedside, to sing to him. 

And here I think I must record that once, when on 
a visit to Netherby, Mr. Gladstone charmed us all by 
his beautiful voice, singing “‘ Annie Laurie” and other 
Scotch songs (besides some of Mendelssohn’s duets with 
me) quite admirably. My father greatly enjoyed that 
evening, and often referred to it afterwards. 

Sir James Graham’s habitual despondency has often 
been commented upon, and I am persuaded that it was 
constitutional, and due to low vitality. 

From early manhood he had suffered from gout and 
rheumatism ; and hoping to keep the enemy at bay 
by the practice of extreme abstemiousness (amounting 
to semi-starvation), there is no doubt that he greatly 
weakened his general health. But his love of the House of 
Commons, and his passion for work, remained unabated. 

At the close of the year 1852 Sir James Graham returned 
to official life, and joined Lord Aberdeen’s Government 
as First Lord of the Admiralty. 

During those two years at the Admiralty, when the 
House was sitting, to my certain knowledge he was 
working all day and through half the night. At 9 a.m. he 
was in his office, writing and dictating letters, then 
presiding at the Admiralty Board, receiving visitors 
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on business, until it was time to go to the House. There 
he sometimes remained until two or three o’clock next 
morning, not always returning home to dinner. 

Just at the time of the ministerial crisis in January 
1855 Sir James Graham was taken ill. 

The Government resigned on the 30th, and although he 
was ill and suffering, I find it jotted down in my diary : 

February 3.—Lord John Russell called. 

February 4.—Still in bed. Lord Aberdeen, Sidney 
Herbert, and Mr. Gladstone came to see him, and they 
had a long discussion. 

February 5.—This morning Lord Aberdeen, Duke of 
Argyll, Mr. Gladstone, and Sidney Herbert round his bed- 
side. Question, joining Lord Palmerston’s Government 2 
My father dictated to me a letter to Lord Palmerston, 
declining office. 

In Lord Stanmore’s Memoir of Sidney Herbert I find 
a note from Mr. Gladstone to Sidney Herbert dated 
‘ Admiralty, February 5, 1855, Midnight, proving that 
Sir James—ill as he was—must have been kept more or 
less in consultation for over twelve hours ! 

February 6.—To-day, Lord Aberdeen, Sidney Herbert, 
Duke of Newcastle, and Mr. Gladstone round bedside, and. 
it was settled to support Lord Palmerston; and Sir 
James wrote to Baron Stockmar to that effect. My father 
rather better, and Lord Palmerston came to see him in the 
evening. 

February 16.—My father gradually recovering. Al- 
though still very weak, he went to the House to-day, and 
spoke for an hour on Navy Estimates ! 

These details show that, ill or well, Sir James never 
spared himself in attending to public business, and when, 
goon after, he finally left the Admiralty, he wound up his 
business there with the utmost care, being most anxious 
to give his successor (Sir Charles Wood) every advantage, 
and to make it all ‘ plain sailing.’ 
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At the end of the session we returned to Netherby, and 
Sir James thoroughly enjoyed that autumn and winter. 
He was extremely fond of all sport, and the weather 
being fine he had several good days on his moors, salmon 
fishing in the Esk, and later on plenty of covert-shooting. 
This was varied by long ‘ farming’ days. He was in good 
spirits, glad to be free from the cares of office, but very 
assiduous in keeping up the correspondence with political 
friends. 

Towards the close of 1856 a cloud darkened the happy 
home, owing to the serious illness of my mother, and this 
was a haunting anxiety to my father. She lingered for 
a year, and although from time to time she appeared to 
rally, there was no lasting improvement, and it was be- 
yond words pathetic to watch the gradual extinction of 
hope, when from month to month the shadows deepened, 
and my father at last realised that the end was at hand. 

They had been hardly ever separated, and if she were 
absent for a few days only the time to him had seemed 
interminable. His letters to her were most affectionate 
and open. On October 31, 1854—under the influence of 
some anxious hews—he writes to her from the Admiralty : 


We have no despatches, no messenger; the silence 
anddelay are ominous, and we have received this afternoon 
a most unfavourable report. . . . I am rejoiced that I am 
here and at my post when real difficulties and dangers 
have arisen. As you are not by my side, you will pray 
for me, that I may be guided in the right path, and do 
my duty firmly and efficiently. 


And I venture to give a few words from another letter 
written just after some danger escaped : 


It is only when I think of being taken from you that 
I know how I love you. You have been the best and 
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fondest of wives to me, the pride and ornament of my 
youth, the comfort and surviving friend of my age. 

In the summer of 1857 it became evident that the 
journey to Netherby would be beyond Lady Graham’s 
strength, and she was therefore moved to the Isle of Wight, 
where in late autumn she died. 

During the last two months of her life Sir James never 
left her. He was full of tender sympathy for her weak- 
ness, reading to her, talking often of their past happy 
days, or holding her hand in his, speaking soothing words 
of hope and deep faith in God’s eternal mercy. 

After my mother’s death, my father’s health visibly 
declined, and although he made a great effort to subdue 
his sorrow, it seemed sometimes to overwhelm him during 
that sad winter at Netherby. 

Mercifully, however, home interests and politics con- 
stantly occupied his thoughts.. He received from political 
friends, and wrote, many letters. I find recorded in my 
diary : 

December 6, 1857.—Father not well, and in bed. He 
dictated letters to me all the afternoon. 

In the early spring of 1858 we returned to London, and 
throughout the session Sir James was in close attendance 
at the House of Commons. At Netherby in the autumn 
his daughters seldom left him, but during a short absence 
he wrote to them : 

September 10, 1858.—I do not get on without you both ! 
Netherby is dull without my beloved children. .. . lam 
most anxious constantly to hear from you, and your kind- 
ness in one of you writing to me every day gladdens me 
much. 

A few days later he went to Haddo, to stay with Lord 
Aberdeen, and wrote from thence : 
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September 20.—I am off to-morrow to Fasnakyle. I 
send you a letter from dearest Mione [his daughter-in-law, 
Lady Hermione Graham, to whom he was devoted], who 
seems to be very happy there, and, next to my own 
darling girls, she is the companion on my homeward 
journey whom I shall like best. . . . My fondest love and 
blessing attend you all. Kiss the dear grandsons * for me, 
and say how I long to see them at Netherby. 


Always considerate and kind to his servants and de- 
pendents, he acutely felt the loss of his old farm-bailiff, 
who died this autumn from the effects of an accident at 
the farm ; and in writing to Mr. Page—the best doctor in 
Carlisle—Sir James says : 


An old and faithful servant of mine, whom I regard 
as a friend, met with a most serious accident on my 
farm last night. . . . The immediate treatment requires the 
utmost skill. I turn to you, and should be obliged if 
you would come as soon as you can. I am very anxious 
about the case. 


The winter of 1858 was spent at Netherby, Sir James 
keeping up an active correspondence with his political 
friends. They constantly referred to him for his opinion 
on passing events, and for his advice in their own par- 
ticular affairs. 

Returning to London early in 1859, Sir James was in 
close attendance at the House of Commons, but in very 
failing health from the heart-trouble which eventually 
proved fatal. He writes from Grosvenor Place, to one 
of his daughters : 


March 26.—I was not very well yesterday evening, and 
was thus prevented from either speaking or being present 
at the debate. J must screw myself up for Monday, and 


* Lady Feversham’s elder sons, then little boys. 
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I am much better this evening. It was one of those 


spasms in the chest, which sometimes seize and alarm 
me.’ 


A few days later Lord Derby was defeated on_ his 
Reform Bill, and appealed to the country. 

A general election took place, and on April 20 Sir 
James Graham travelled north, and on arriving at 
Carlisle addressed a large meeting in the Market-place. 
He was much exhausted by the effort, and on reaching 
Netherby went straight to bed, where he remained for 
four or five days. He was, however—greatly against 
his doctor’s advice—determined to go to Carlisle for the 
nomination on the 28th, and stood at the hustings for four 
hours in a bitter east wind. Next day he went again 
to Carlisle, and was, for the last time, returned as member 
for the Border City. He was very much knocked up 
by the excitement, the cold, and the fatigue, and stayed 
at Netherby for many days afterwards to recruit his 
strength. He wrote thence to one of his daughters : 


May 12, 1859.—On this day forty years ago I pro- 
posed to your dear mother, and was accepted by her. 
I still regard it as the happiest anniversary of my life. 
Although she is gone, I hope to behold her again—to 
escape to that land of the blest, and to exchange ‘the 
tumults of earth for the calmness of heaven.’ I delight 
in thinking of her; my age and her loss endear her 
children to me, . . . and I give you all from the heart 
my blessing. . . . I could not help writing this to-day, 
though the reflections are perhaps too solemn for a 
letter. 


During the two succeeding years, Sir James Graham 
was as devoted as ever to Parliamentary business, and 
attended at the House of Commons with great regularity. 
But he was in reality no longer able to stand the fatigue, 
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and was often laid up at home—sometimes in bed—for 


days together. 

His patience and temper never failed, and he took 
the same unflagging interest in politics, in the home life 
at Netherby, and in his children’s affairs, as in former 


years. 
In late summer of 1860 I married Lieut.-Colonel 


Charles Baring, and perhaps I may be pardoned for 
giving here two or three letters from my father after 
I had left home. They show the depth of his affection 
for his children, and this must at the same time excuse 
his over-appreciation of their merits. 


To Mrs. Charles Baring 


August 27, 1860.—I was gratified beyond measure 
by hearing from you this morning. I may say that 
since we parted you have not for an hour been absent 
from my thoughts. 

To say that I do not miss one of the greatest comforts 
of my life would be ungrateful towards you and sadly 
opposite to the truth. But I hope that I have gained a 
son, and, if your husband value as he ought the prize 
which I have given him, I am certain that I shall have 
a place in his affections. A gallant man is always 
tender-hearted. 


NETHERBY, October 2. 

You will receive this letter on your birthday, the first 
ever passed by you not under your father’s roof. It will 
find you established in your own home under your 
husband’s care. I cannot wish for him that you should 
be a better wife than you have been a daughter to me 
and to your mother. 

That mother is gone. I cannot long remain, and I 
hope and pray that your marriage may be blessed, that 
you may live long and happily, and that we may be 
reunited in that world beyond the grave where sorrows 
and partings shall be no more, 


trie te ee 
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Stanley ' is a comfort to me, and his presence in some 
degree relieves the sadness which the loss from my 
home of children whom I love so much would have 
occasioned. 


Neruersy, Movember 27. 

I am afraid that Persigny is about to leave England 
and to accept office at Paris. If you have an opportunity, 
say a kind word from me both to him and to her. I 
shall never see a French Ambassador whom I shall esteem 
so highly, or consider so friendly to England ; and as to 
his wife, she is charming! I do hope that I may have 
the pleasure of seeing them some day once again. 

Let me know when you have fixed your day for coming 
here. It will be a happy day for me. I shall not see 
many more three months, and I hope never again to be 
so entirely separated from you. 


In early December we joined Sir James at Netherby. 
On the 14th the death of Lord Aberdeen, to whom Sir 
James was sincerely attached and whom he held in true 
reverence, was a heartfelt sorrow. On the 19th, with 
deep snow on the ground, he made the effort of travelling 
south to attend the funeral at Stanmore. Bishop 
Wilberforce, who read the service, records that the 
funeral was most impressive, and that among the pall- 
bearers he specially noticed ‘Sir James Graham’s tall 
kingly figure,’ with the snow falling on his bare head. 

Sir James returned to Netherby—thermometer at 
zero—greatly depressed in spirits, and was in bed for 
some days afterwards to recover from the effects of that 
mournful journey. 

In 1861 there was rapid failure of strength, and, 
although Sir James constantly attended the House of 
Commons throughout the spring and summer, there 
were frequent intervals when he was laid up at home. 


1 His younger son, an able and gallant naval officer. 
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At the end of July he returned to Netherby, and was 
looking forward to a period of quiet and rest. 

But on August 2 Sidney Herbert died at Wilton. 
I was still in London (recovering from illness), and my 
father wrote to me. 


August 5.—I have received two such letters, from 
Gladstone and from the house of ene as have 
decided me at once to attend the funeral. 

I shall stay in London over Thursday, ‘go ‘to Wilton 
and return on Friday, and hasten back here on Saturday. 


He adds, with his usual consideration for others : 


Perhaps you and Charley may accompany me on 
Saturday? But my principal anxiety is that you 
should not too soon encounter the fatigue of so long 
a journey. 


He was deeply grieved by the loss of Sidney Herbert, 
and I am thankful that my husband and I were able to 
travel to Netherby with him on that Saturday, August 10, 
little knowing that it would be his last journey home. 

In those last two or three years of his life Sir James 
was quite unable to stand fatigue or emotion. Sidney 
Herbert’s death had profoundly affected him, and on 
his return from Wilton he was laid up for about ten 
days. 

However, he gradually rallied, and—the autumn 
being exceptionally fine—he was able to be constantly 
out of doors, either driving himself in a small phaeton, 
or riding all over the estate, visiting the farms and 
cottages. 

On September 6 he had the pleasure of a visit from 
Arthur Gordon '—always a favourite of his—which he 


* Lord Aberdeen’s youngest son, now Lord Stanmore. 
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thoroughly appreciated. Mr. Gordon was about to leave 
England for some years, having been appointed Governor 
of New Brunswick, and Sir James was much affected at 
parting from him. 

About this time a visit from another friend, Sir 
Roundell Palmer, then Solicitor-General, afterwards Lord 
Chancellor Selborne, also gave Sir James sincere pleasure. 

On October 17 Sir James was taken ill, but the doctor 
was not alarmed, and considered it to be only a trifling 
ailment. For three or four days he remained in bed 
listless and languid, taking no interest in his letters or 
the newspapers ; and this was so unlike him that it caused 
some anxiety to his children. He was filled with solicitude 
about a garden-lad who was dangerously ill at the 
Gardens, most anxious that the doctor should see him 
constantly, and that he should have every comfort. 
This seemed to occupy him much more than his own 
illness. 

Each day we read aloud to my father from the Psalms, 
Jeremy Taylor, or the Bible. He seemed unwilling that 
the newspapers or any other book should be read to him. 

His old friend Mr. Brewster ' arrived on a short visit, 
but Sir James did not feel well enough to see him until 
the 21st, when he was leaving for Ireland. 

On the 22nd Sir James rallied very much, and indeed 
the doctor was so satisfied with his condition that he 
thought it unnecessary next day to come out from 
Carlisle to see him. 

On the morning of the 24th he seemed much better. 
He was in better spirits, wished us to read the news to him, 
and was able to see his agent and sign some business 
papers. Mr. Page came and noted great improvement. 


1 Solicitor-General for Ireland 1846, and Lord Chancellor 1867. 
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Towards evening, however, he complained of severe 
pains in the chest, and general discomfort. We had 
sent early for Mr. Page, but he had been detained and 
did not arrive till midnight. 

By that time considerable breathlessness and other 
serious symptoms had been developed. The doctor 
gave him a sedative in the hope of securing a few hours’ 
sleep, and at first the remedy seemed likely to answer. 

But between four and five in the morning of Friday, 
October 25, the anniversary of my mother’s death, we 
were all summoned to his room, and I saw at once, in the 
beloved face, that the great change had come. 

He was quite calm, and quite conscious. Of his 
children only two were, unavoidably, absent, and to those 
two he sent special and most loving messages of farewell. 

The four present knelt in turn by his bedside, and, 
although very breathless, to each one he said all that was 
most tender and most appropriate; and he bade his 
daughter-in-law (Hermione), whom he loved as his own 
child, to bring up her children to be like herself, adding, 
‘IT am fond of little Dick,’ let him remember me.’ 

In early morning Sir James’s brother, William Graham, 
rector of Arthuret, had been summoned, and when he 
came into the room Sir James held out his hand, and said, 
in Greek, the lines from the Jliad which he had often told 
me he considered most beautiful : 


Ps Heh oe ey Ky et 
potpay © ovrwa nue wehuypevoy eupevar avdpav, 


> \ > ‘ ‘ 2 / ? \ ~ od | 
ov kakov, ovde pev exOddy, emp Tampara yéevnrat, 


My uncle was much devoted to his brother, and could 


* The present Sir Richard Graham of Netherby. ~ 
* ... when the day of destiny is come, 
Nor brave nor coward can escape that day. 
Earu or DErsy. 
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hardly speak ; but presently, when he had regained his 
self-control, he knelt by the bed-side, and my father said 
to him, ‘ Pray that I may be patient,’ adding, in a lower 
tone : * It is appointed unto all men once to die ; and after 
this, the judgment.’ 

About nine o’clock he urged the doctor to leave him 
and go to others who might still benefit by his care, that 
for him there was nothing more to be done, and he did 
not wish his agony prolonged. 

As the day dawned, he asked the hour, and when we 
told him he said, with pleasure, ‘ Then I shali see the light 
of day once more.’ He noted all the symptoms of death 
with strange accuracy, and with relief, saying, ‘ My sight 
is not so good as it was,’ and, asking if his pulse were 
weaker, he added in a low tone, ‘I hope it is!’ 

Thus time wore on, and, his mind remaining perfectly 
clear, he gave instructions to his brother as to the exact 
spot in Arthuret churchyard where he wished to be laid. 

About eleven o’clock there was a sharp spasm of the 
heart, and when he partially rallied he turned to me and 
said, ‘Ah! I thought it was over then.’ But throughout 
the weary hours he never showed the slightest impatience, 
only murmured words of affection to his children, and 
spoke of his trust in God’s mercy. About mid-day he 
died. 

On Wednesday, October 30, he was laid to rest in the 
place he had chosen in Arthuret churchyard. Many of 
his former colleagues and friends had offered to come 
north to attend the ceremony, but in accordance with 
Sir James’s instructions the funeral was absolutely private, 
attended only by near relations. 

On leaving Netherby the sun shone out upon the old 
place, so dear to him throughout his life ; and outside the 
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park gates the tenants, with heads uncovered, fell in with 
the procession, and many old friends and pensioners of 
the humblest class stood by the roadside crying bitterly 
as the funeral passed by. 

There could indeed be no doubt that in his northern 
home ‘ he was a man greatly beloved.’ 

That he was mourned by many, far and near, was 
proved by the sympathy shown in the letters written to 
the family. 

His nephew, Lord Dufferin, was at the funeral. Sir 
James had been his guardian, and regarded him almost 
as a son. A day or two after leaving Netherby, Lord 
Dufferin wrote to me: 

It was, indeed, a great consolation to me to be 
with you on that terrible day, and to feel that our 
common grief would only render closer and more 
lasting the affection which binds us all together. .. . 

The joyous days of long ago at Netherby crowded back 
upon me with heart-breaking vividness. Netherby will 
never again be the same to any of us, will it ? 

But after all, we must not mourn too much. His life 
was happy, and his death blessed, and he has passed into 
the kingdom of peace, love, and unending joy, where, 


please God, when this short feverish life is over, we shall 
all meet, never to part again. 


Again, in later years Lord Dufferin wrote to me: 


In looking over my mother’s letters I have come upon 
one or two such affectionate ones from your father to her, 
in early days. . . . I am struck by the tenderness and 
the deep religious spirit which breathes through them, 
together with the strain of deep melancholy. 

It cannot therefore be surprising that those who knew 
Sir James best were unable to comprehend the harsh and 
unjust judgment of the outer world. He himself was fully 
aware of it, and used sometimes to say that when his 
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correspondence should be published, many would admit 
that he had been often misjudged and misunderstood. 
But pride prevented his ever seeking to justify himself 
in public, if wrongfully accused or blamed. 

Many of Sir James Graham’s letters (trifling in them- 
selves, and not worth publishing), sometimes only letters 
of courtesy, or offering places in his Department, are so 
gracefully and kindly worded, that I regret their not 
seeing the light of day, for they illustrate his generous and 
noble qualities. 

He had special sympathy for the poor and the un- 
fortunate, and would take any trouble to help them out 
of difficulty. 

A very religious man, profound and luminous in 
thought and expression, humble-minded as to his own 
gifts, but very appreciative of talent in others, incapable 
of spite or envy. His manner was reserved and dignified, 
sometimes rather contemptuous of folly and meanness, 
but he was large-minded, and ever ready to forgive those 
who erred against him by word or deed. 

About a year after he died, a short Memoir of him was 
given me by a friend. I can remember writing on the 
title-page the familiar words : 


He was a man—take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again. 


And now, in these closing days of my own long life, I 
know that, in the many years since we parted, I have never 
seen his equal. | 

HELEN BaRIna. 


APPENDIX 


5 Bees Annual Register of 1861 contains a pleasing 
record of Graham’s characteristic personal aspect 
and bearing, as known to men of his time. 


Sir James was of commanding stature, and noble 
countenance. In youth eminently handsome, age had 
given a massiveness to his form and a strength to his 
features, which arrested the attention of his auditors. 
His delivery was calm and impressive, and probably no 
contemporary speaker has been able so entirely to com- 
mand the undivided attention of the House of Commons. 
His knowledge of business and richness in facts, with his 
Parliamentary experience, rewarded attention in even 
the least important concerns. He was a good scholar, 
a careful reader, both of facts and of men, and no one 
was more happy in seizing upon phrases which expressed 
the popular feeling of the moment in appropriate quota- 
tion and in pungent though polished sarcasms. 

It is perhaps no exaggeration to say that considering 
the variety and solidity of his acquirements, his great 
application, the logical and constructive nature of his 
mind, his personal advantages, and powers of impressive 
and convincing eloqguence—Sir James Graham was the 
most thoroughly accomplished statesman of his day. 


The late Dean (Bradley) of Westminster was in- 
clined to rank him foremost of speakers whom he had 
heard in the House of Commons; and the late Lord 
Thring, as a young counsel, was more impressed by Sir 
James Graham’s commanding manner and ability than 
by any other Chairman of Committees before whom he 


had practised. 
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INDEX 


Abercromby, elected Speaker, i. 
233; Graham’s letters to, on 
politics and parties, ii. 170, 172 

Aberdeen, Ear! of, on Graham’s 
armistice with Murat, i. 38; 
letter on the differences between 
Wellington and Peel, i. 299; 
controversy with Dr. Chalmers, 


i. S91 ;- action in the’ Post 
Office matter, i. 442; on the 
Coup @ état, ii. 141, 436; 


approves of Peelites acting with 
Russell, ii. 169; on Russell’s 
position in 1852, ii. 173; on his 
own political upbringing, ii. 181 ; 
his opinion of Pitt and Peel, 
ibid. ; on Graham’s alliance with 
Russell, ibid. ; sent for by the 
Queen (1852), ii. 190; attacked 
by Lord Derby, ii. 192; on 
Lord Stratford’s authority to 
call up the fleet, ii. 221; op- 
posed to the supersession of 
Admiral Dundas, ii. 252; de- 
feated on Roebuck’s motion, ii. 
262 ; resigns, ibid. ; on Graham’s 
letters to Gladstone and Russell, 
ii. 334; Graham’s letter to, 
on the rivalry of Palmerston 
and Russell, il. 340; is the 
common friend of all Peelites, 
ii. 346 ; aLiberal in home affairs, 
but an old Tory in foreign 
policy, ii. 373; approves of 
Lord Malmesbury, ii. 374; on 
France and Austria, ii. 375; 
favours the Vienna settlement, 
ii. 376; on Palmerston’s Tiver- 
ton speech (1859), ii. 388 ; death 
of, and funeral, 1. 403, 457 
Admiralty, Graham appointed 
First Lord of the, under Lord 
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Grey, i. 91 ; his economies at the, 
i. 148; establishes the school 
of gunnery, i. 152; abolishes 
the Navy Office and Victualling 
Board, i. 152; his tact in the 
Board Room, i. 153 ; testimony 
of Sir John Briggs, i. 151 eé seq. ; 
supported in the Cabinet, i. 151, 
153; audit of naval expendi- 
ture, i. 155; distribution of 
patronage, i. 161; case of 


Admiral Codrington, i. 162; 
political pressure on, from 
Dockyard members, i. 163; 
Graham again First Lord 


(1852) under Aberdeen, ii. 202 ; 
pressure of work at the, ii. 451 ; 
naval promotion, ii. 224; the 
Queen rewards Graham’s ser- 
vices at the, ii. 229 

Aglionbury, Mr. Francis, Graham’s 
letter to, on leaving Lord Grey’s 
Government, i. 198 

— Major, returned for Cumber- 

land, i. 253 

Agriculture as an industry, i. 313 

Airey, Lord, Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral in the Crimea, 1i. 259; is 
blamed for the state of affairs 
unjustly, ibid. 

Alderson, Baron, Graham’s letter 
to, on the O’Connell judgment, 
i. 408 

Althorp, Lord, on retrenchment, 
i. 72 ; on his own fitness to lead, 
i. 73; succeeds his father (Lord 
Spencer), i. 212 

America, illegal enlistment of 
citizens in, il. 286 

Anderson, Sir William, selected by 
Graham to reform naval ac- 
counts, i. 166 ; promoted in the 
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Treasury by Gladstone, i. 166 ; 
his memorandum on Graham’s 
reform of naval finances, i. 167 
Anglesey, Marquis of, on Ireland, 
i. 171 et seg.; his action in 
O’Connell’s case, i. 173 ; resigns 
office, i. 183; thanks for pro- 
motion of Lord Clarence Paget, 
i. 202; his opinion of Lord 
Cloneurry’s book, ii. 86. 
Antwerp, the attack on, i. 158 @ 


seq. 

See ees Mr., on Wellington’s 
support of Melbourne, i. 284; 
on Wellington’s health, i. 287 ; 
on the differences between 
Wellington and Peel, i. 295, 297 
et seq.; on the Property Tax, 
i. 307; Graham’s letter to, on 
Chureh of Scotland, i. 376; 
considers the revival of corn 
duties impossible, 1. 89 

Argyll, Duke of, approves 
Graham’s speech on Reform 
(1859), 11. 372; disapproves the 
Ballot, 2bid. 

Assassination Bill, ii. 33; thrown 
out by combined Whigs and 
Protectionists, ii. 46 


Ballot, the, struck out of Reform 
Bill of 1832, i. 103, 264; corre- 
spondence with Lord Tavistock 
on, i. 265 et seg.; ii. 166, 168, 
171; Duke of Argyll opposed 
to, 11. 372; Graham opposed 
to, i. 379 

Baltic, the, Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier selected to command in, 
ii. 227; closing of the, ii. 231 

Baring, lLieut.-Colonel Charles, 
marriage with Graham’s 
daughter, ii. 360, 456 ; accom- 
panies Graham on his last 
journey, 458 

—Mrs. Charles, on Graham’s 
friendships, ii. 441; on Gra- 
ham’s home life and closing 
years, 11. 446 et seq. 

Banquets to Graham, i. 81, 82 

Baronetcy, Graham succeeds to 
the, i. 61 

Bedford, Duke of, on danger of 
attempting to revive Corn 
Laws, ii. 90 

Belgium, separation of, from Hol- 
land, i. 149; intervention of 
Great Britain, i. 156 


INDEX 


Bellegarde, General, Graham’s 
mission to, i. 36 

Bentinck, Lord William, becomes 
British Envoy in Sicily, i. 24, 
31; Graham becomes his pri- 
vate secretary, i. 30; his 
career, i. 31; blamed by Castle- 
reagh, i. 31; sends Graham on 
a diplomatic mission to Italy, 1. 
33, 34; becomes Governor- 
General of India, i. 149; 
Graham’s letter to, on leaving 
Admiralty, i. 197; question of 
his successor in India, i. 210 

Bequests Commission in Ireland, 


i. 420 et seg.; opposed by 
O’Connell, i. 423 
Berkeley, Admiral, entertains 


Graham at Lisbon, i. 17 

‘Black Book of the Aristocracy,’ 
i. 147 

Board of Control, Presidency of, 
offered to Graham by Russell 
(1851), ii. 135 

Bomarsund, capture of, ii. 232 


Boucher, Rev. Jonathan, con- 
sulted as to Graham’s educa- 
tion, 1. 7 


Bradley (Dean of Westminster), 
his estimate of Graham as a 
speaker, ii. 464 

Brewster, Mr. (Irish Lord Chan- 
cellor), on Sidney MHerbert’s 
death, ii. 414; last visit to 
Graham, 459 

Briggs, Sir John, on Graham’s 
Naval Administrations, i. 151 
et seg.; Graham’s letter to, on 
leaving Admiralty, i. 204 

Bright, Mr. John, conditional sup- 
port to Coalition Government, 
ii. 192; his friends not eandi- 
dates for office, zbid. ; loses his 
seat for Birmingham, ii. 306; 
letter to Cobden, on Reform, 
Ballot, and the Russell family, 
ii. 8307. Graham’s remarks on 
it, i. 307; brings in a Reform 
Bill, ii. 367; his support essen- 
tial to Russell, ii. 385 

Bromley, Sir Richard, on Gra- 
ham’s Navy Finanee, ii. 438 

Brooks’s Club, Graham elected a 
member of, i. 18 

Brougham, Lord, offers to assist 
Graham to enter Parliament, i. 
49 ; on Graham’s Retrenchment 
of Salaries motion, i. 80; con- 
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ference with Graham about 
Reform, i. 96; becomes Lord 
Chancellor, i. 98; sont for by 
the King on Lord Grey’s re- 
signation, i. 142; declines to 
form a Government, ibid. ; pro- 
tests against Russell’s speech 
on Irish Tithes, i. 188 ; informs 
The Times of Lord Melbourne’s 
resignation, i. 213; letter of 
sympathy on Lady Graham’s 
death, ii. 318; on Coalition 
Government, ii. 128 

Budget (of 1852) brought in by 
Disraeli, ii. 188; Government 
defeated on, ibid. 

Burgess, Rev. R., letter to, i. 342 

Butt, Mr. (Q.C.), opposes O’Con- 
nell’s Federalism i. 418 


Cadiz, Graham visits, i. 19; is 
present at the raising of the 
siege of, i. 20 

Callander, Miss, Graham’s engage- 
ment to, i. 53 

Canning, Mr. G., forms a Govern- 
ment, i. 69; death of, i. 70; 
opposed to all Reform, i. 95 

— Lord, censured by Lord Ellen- 
borough, ii. 342 

Cardwell, Mr. (afterwards Lord), 
becomes Vice-President ot the 
Board of Trade, ii. 4; suggested 
for War Office by Russell, ii. 
135; declines offer of Chan- 
cellorship of Exchequer from 
Palmerston, ii. 267; Graham 
on his position in 1856, ii. 288 

Carlisle, Lord, renews old friend- 
ship with Graham, i. 66 

—city of, Graham elected for, 
TO 3 AD. HOU 

Castlereagh, Lord, ‘negotiates for 
peace at Chatillon, i. 39; 
Graham’s visit to, 2bid. ; blames 
Lord William Bentinck, i. 3l 

Chalmers, Dr., on the crisis in 
Church of Scotland, 1. 373 et seq ; 
his controversy with Lord Aber- 
deen, i. 391; first moderator of 
the Free Church, i. 393; says 
the Free Church are ‘no 
voluntaries,’ i. 394;  state- 
ment not borne out, cid. 

Charles. X., deposition of, 1. 8 
et seq. 

China, Graham’s letter to Bentinck 
on a peaceful policy in, i. 150; 


bo 


Palmerston defeated in Com- 
mons on the expedition to, 
li. 302; the war in, supported 
at the general election of 1859, 
ii. 303 


Civil Service Reform, ii. 209; 


open competition, ii. 210 et seq. ; 
promotion by seniority con- 
demned, ii. 214 


Clarendon, Earl of, becomes Lord- 


Lieutenant of Ireland, ii. 54; 
seeks Graham’s advice, ii. 55; 
on the state of Ireland (Jan. ’49), 
li. 78; on Papal Aggression, 
li. 115; on the Hastern Crisis, 
ii. 221; on the Russian Navy, 
ll. 224; agrees to the appoint- 
ment of Sir E. Lyons, ii. 225; 
foresees necessity of destroying 
Sebastopol, ii. 242; regrets 
Graham’s decision to leave 
Palmerston’s Government (in 
?56), ii. 272, 273 


Cloncurry, Lord, his book about 


Viceregal Government in Ire- 
land, i. 86 


Coalition, attempts at (in 1851), 


li. 128; Brougham’s opinion, 
ibid. ; Government formed in 
1852, ii. 190; dissatisfaction of 
Whigs at, ii. 198; wrangle for 
places, ii. 192; Sir Charles 
Wood’s views, ii. 199 ; personal 
fitness ignored, ii. 201 


Cobden, Mr., declares Peel and Glad- 


stone are Free Traders (1841), 
1. 312; obstructs Income Tax, 
i. 318, 319; proposal to offer 
him Poor Law Commissioner- 
ship, li. 60; moves vote of 
censure on Chinese War, 11. 303 ; 
loses his seat at election of 1857, 
ii. 305; Graham’s letter to, 
wid. 


Cochrane, Admiral Sir Thomas 


regrets Graham’s leaving Ad- 
miralty in 1855, ii. 277 


Codrington, Admiral Sir Edward, 


case of, i. 162; Graham acts 
without taking the King’s 
pleasure, ibid. 


Coercion Bill, Lord Grey’s, con- 


flicting accounts about, i. 207 ; 
causes the fall of Lord Grey’s 
Government, i. 208 


Colquhoun, Mr., Graham’s letter 


to, on the Church of Scotland, 
i, 377, 383 
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Competition, open, ii. 209 et seq. 

Conspiracy to Murder Bill, ii. 335 

Corn Law of 1815 condemned by 
Graham, i. 63 et seq., 310 et seq. ; 
Graham prefers cheap food, i. 
314, 329; letters of Peel and Gra- 
ham on the (1845), ii. 20; effect 
of potato famine in Ireland on 
the, ii. 22; Peel’s proposals, ii. 
24; differences in the Cabinet on 
repeal of the, ibid. ; Peel on the 
permanent good resulting from 
repealing the, ii. 51; Peel’s 
party shattered by repeal of the, 
li. 53 

Corn and Currency, pamphlet 
addressed to landowners, i. 61 
et seq., 310 

Crimean War, Graham’s connec- 
tion with, ii. 218; Czar’s de- 
claration to Clarendon, ii. 437 ; 
Kinglake’s opinion as to its 
origin, ii. 243; Graham’s fore- 
sight about Sebastopol, <bzd. ; 
invasion of Crimea, disap- 
proved at first by Dundas, 
Hamelin, Omar Pasha, St. 
Arnaud, and Raglan, ii. 245; 
naval bombardment of Se- 
bastopol, ii. 247; Duke of 
Newecastle’s secret instructions, 
li. 249; Roebuck’s motion 
agreed to; Graham’s reasons 
against inquiry, li. 268 et seq., 
431 ; letter to Aberdeen on the 
results of the, ii. 420 

Crofthead (home farm), ii. 447 

Croker, Mr., seeks Graham’s help, 
ii. 13; his appreciation of 
Graham’s energy during war, 
li. 438 

Czar Nicholas, on the Eastern 
Question, ii. 217 et seg. ; Claren- 
don reports he will not shrink 
from war, ii. 437 


Dalhousie, Lord, becomes Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, 
li. 4; letter to Graham on 
becoming Governor-General of 
India, ii. 59; testimony to the 
guidance of Providence, ii. 436 

Dawson, Right Hon. G. R., 
acknowledges Graham’s loyal 
aid to his brother-in-law (Peel), 
1. 237 

De Grey, Lord, joins Peel’s 
Government as First Lord of 


the Admiralty, i. 219; Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, i. 349; his 
differences with the Chief Secre- 
tary, i. 353 et seg.; against 
conciliating Roman Catholics, 
i. 365; as to refusing offices to 
Roman Catholics, zbid. et seq., 
on the Papal Question, ii. 130 ; 
withdraws his support from 
Graham, ii. 131 

Denison (Speaker), on Palmer- 
ston’s Committee on Public 
Business, ii. 408 

Denman, Lord Chief Justice, 
remarks on O’Connell’s trial, 
i. 407 

Derby, Earl of. See Stanley, 
Lord. 

Diplomatic missions, Graham on 
the excessive cost of, i. 80 

Disraeli, Mr., justifies Graham’s 
action in the Post Office case, 
i. 438; attacks Peel on the 
Maynooth Grant, ii. 8; his 
speech on Jewish Disabilities 
Bill, ii. 61; its effect, ii. 62; 
laments Graham’s speech on 
the Navigation Laws, il. 85; 
invites Graham to lead the 
Conservatives (1850), ii. 94, 
433 ; his letter to Lord London- 
derry renewing the suggestion, 
ii. 121; attempts to revive 
Protection, ii. 124; obtains 
office (1852), ii. 153; his am- 
biguous statements about Pro- 
tection, ibid. ; invites Palmer- 
ston to join Lord Derby’s 
Government, ii. 188; resigns 
on defeat of the Budget (1852), 
ii. 88; apologises for uncivil 
expressions towards Graham, 
li. 192 ; on the wrangles of the 
Whigs and Peelites, ii. 200; 
attacks the Coalition Govern- 
ment on Roebuck’s motion, 
il. 261 ; renews his overtures to 
Graham, ii. 342; his letter to 
Gladstone offering him the 
lead, ii. 349; announces Dis- 
solution of 1859, ii. 377 ; attacks 
Graham on vote of no confid- 
ence, ii. 388 

Dissolution of 1859, ii. 377 

Don Miguel and Don Carlos, i. 161 

Drummond, Mr. H. Home, on 
Graham’s church patronage in 
Scotland, i. 386 
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Dublin University, ii. 15 

Dufferin, Lord, Graham’s advice 
to, as to a Private Secretary, 
li. 399 ; on his mission to Syria, 
ii. 400, 406; attends Graham’s 
funeral, ii. 462; his mother’s 
letters from Graham, ii. 462 

Duncombe, Mr., accuses Graham 
of opening letters at Post 
Office, i. 426; his motions for 
inquiry refused, ibid., 428; 
refuses to give evidence before 
Secret Committee, i. 431 ; again 
demands Select Committee, i. 
435 ; his motion refused, i. 439 ; 
leave to bring in a Bill to secure 
inviolability of letters refused, 
1. 446 

Dundas, Admiral, Commander-in- 
chief in Mediterranean, advised 
by Graham to keep his eye on 
Sebastopol, ii. 242; unwilling 
to engage stone forts, 11. 247 ; 
question of his supersession, i. 
250; is supported by Graham, 
ii. 251; and by Aberdeen, i. 
252; his letter on the closing 
of Sebastopol harbour, ii. 255 ; 
reply to Raglan’s urgent re- 
quest for support by the fleet, 
ii. 256; on naval losses, ii. 
257 

Dundonald, Admiral Lord, reasons 
for not selecting him for Baltic 
command, ii. 228; his appre- 
ciation of Graham’s Crimean 
preparations, ii. 437 

Dunfermline, Lord, Graham’s 
letters to, on political parties, 
ii. 171 et seq. 

Durham, Lord, on the Reform 
Bill of 1832, i. 128; threatens 
to break with Lord Grey, i. 179 
et seq. ; resents the appointment 
of Stratford Canning, i. 180; 
an impossible colleague, i. 181 ; 
resigns, i. 183 


Eastern Question, the, in 1853, 
ii. 216 et seg. ; divided opinion 
on, in Coalition Cabinet, 1. 218 

Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, opposed 
by Graham, 1. 124 

Education, National, Graham’s 
correspondence with Brougham 
and Peel, i. 336 et seg. ; educa- 
tion clauses of the Factory Bill, 
i. 341 e¢ seq.; Graham’s letters 


to Gladstone, Stanley, the 
Bishop of London, and the 
Rev. G. R. Gleig, i. 342 et seq. 

Election, General, of 1831, i. 11L; 
of 1837, i. 252; of 1852, the 
position of Graham and Glad- 
stone, ii. 157 et seg.; of 1859, 
Graham’s nomination speech, 
ul. 380, 455; Gladstone’s ad- 
miration of it, ii. 381 (note) 

Eliot, Lord (Chief Secretary for 
Ireland), his differences with 
the Lord-Lieutenant on Educa- 
tion, i. 353 et seg.; on giving 
offices to Roman Catholics, i. 
365 ; opposes Wellington’s pro- 
posals to arm servants and 
fortify houses, i. 415 ; becomes 
Earl of St. Germans, ii. 5; 
resigns office of Lord-Lieutenant 
of Jreland on Roebuck’s mo- 
tion, ii. 267 

Ellenborough, Lord, censures 
Lord Canning, ii. 342 ; Cardwell 
moves vote of censure on, 2bid. ; 
he resigns, 1. 344 

Ellice, Mr., Graham’s letter to, on 
Palmerston and Russell (1852), 
li. 174 (and in 1858), ii. 341; 
on estrangement from Whig 
friends, ii. 422 

Everett, Mr., American Minister, 
on the political agitation re- 
sulting from Protection, ii. 92 

Eversley, Lord, on Palmerston’s 
Committee on Public Business, 
ii. 408 

Exchequer, Chancellorship or, de- 
clined by Graham, i. 202; 
declined by Cardwell, ii. 267; 
accepted by Gladstone in Aber- 
deen’s Government, ii. 202; 
accepted by Gladstone in Pal- 
merston’s Cabinet (1859), ii. 390 


Factory Bill, Graham attempts to 
introduce Scripture Education 
in the, i. 341; defeated by the 
Dissenters, i. 345 

First Lord of the Admiralty. See 
Admiralty. 

Fletcher, Rev. Walter, Graham’s 
first tutor, i. 7 

Foster, Speaker of Irish House of 
Commons, i. 418 

Fox, Right Hon. C. J., his 
Warrant to the Postmaster- 
General to open letters, i. 444 
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France, threats of invasion by, 


join Derby unless he completes 


ty catia’ tl 


ii. 17; commercial treaty with, 
ii. 392 ; annexation of Nice and 
Savoy by, ii. 394 

Free Trade, steps towards, i. 65 ; 
Graham sees two sides to the 
question, i. 313; Budget of 
1845 a ‘ Free Trade’ one, ii. 6; 
Peel on, ii. 20, 51 

Fremantle, Sir Thomas, appointed 
Secretary for Ireland, ii. 4 


French, naval and military autho- 


rities, on feasibility of attacking 
Sweaborg, ii. 233; Admiral 
complains of Sir Charles 
Napier’s behaviour, ii. 235 


General Election. See Election. 


Genoa, Graham accompanies Ben- 
tinck’s army to, i. 40 

George IV., his remark on Gra- 
ham’s presentation, i. 55 
Gladstone, Right Hon. W. E., 
Graham’s congratulations on his 
marriage, i. 54; his opinion of 
Graham as an administrator, 
i. 166; prefers House Tax to 
Income Tax, i. 309; on the 
crisis in the Church of Scotland, 
i. 374; resignation in 1845, ii. 
2; supports removal of Jewish 
disabilities, ii. 61 ; anecdote of, 
abid. ; on labour versus land, ii. 
101; protests against Graham’s 
position in the election of 1852, 
uu. 157 ; temporary parting from 
Graham, ii. 158; retains his 
seat for Oxford, ii. 161; on the 
Report of Oxford University 
Commission, ii. 177; his nice 
political equipoise, ii. 178; 
joins Aberdeen’s Government 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
li. 202; success of his first 
Budget, ii. 206 ; on Civil Service 
Reform, ii. 209; in favour of 
open competition, ii. 210; ob- 
jects to Roebuck’s motion, ii. 
261; resignation in 1855, ii. 
262; his error in refusing to 
serve under Lansdowne, “ibid. ; 
his opinion of Lord Derby’s 
refusing to form a Government, 
eid. ; joins Palmerston, but 
afterwards withdraws, ii. 267 ; 
on Palmerston’s policy, ii. 290 
et seg.; prefers Conservative 
party, i. 292; but could not 


Peel’s policy, ii. 296; his two 
brothers and himself united as 
to foreign policy, u. 301; 
letter on Lady Lyttelton’s 
death, ii. 311; and on Lady 
Graham’s death, ii. 320; on 
the state of parties in January, 
1858, ii. 333 ; considers Palmer- 
ston the worst Minister England 
has had during his time, 11. 338 ; 
declines to join Lord Derby’s 
second Government, ii. 339; 
344 et seg. ; impossibility of his 
being second to Disraeli, ii. 347 ; 
opposes Reform Bill of 1859, 
ii. 373; supports Derby in no 
confidence motion (1859), ii. 
390 ; joins Palmerston’s Govern- 
ment (1859), ii. 390; on the 
loan for fortifications, ii. 399; 
on the death of Lord Aberdeen, 
ii. 403-4; and of Sidney Her- 
bert, ii. 415; his opinion of 
Graham as an administrator, 
li. 423, 444; on Graham’s 
character and powers, ii. 443 

Gladstone, Mrs., asks Graham to 
speak in support of the Budget 
(1861), ii. 411 

— Mr. W. H., visits Netherby, 
li. 358; Graham’s letter about 
him, 7b7d. 

Glasgow University, Graham suc- 
ceeds Peel as Lord Rector of, 
i, 274 

“Godless education’ for Ireland, 
i. Ae 

Goodenough, Rev. E., Graham’s 
tutor at Oxford, i. 11 ; his letter 
to Graham about his resigna- 
tion on Irish Church questions, 
i. 196 

Goulburn, Mr., on Income Tax, 
i. 308 

Graham, Lady Catherine, wife of 
Ist baronet, friend of Wilber- 
force, i. 6; her influence over 
her son, i. 6, 25; approval of 
Graham’s speech on the Irish 
Church, i. 236 

— Lady Hermione, i. 2 (footnote), 
li. 454 

— Lady, marriage, i. 53, ii. 455 ; 
illness and death, 452 

— Sir James (Ist Baronet), M.P. 
for Ripon, i. 5; marries 
Lady Catherine Stewart, ibid. ; 
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letter on his son’s education, 
7, 


Graham, Sir James (2nd Baronet), 


early ambition, i. 1; ancestry 
of,i. 2; influence of his mother, 
i. 6 ; goes to Rev. W. Fletcher’s, 
i. 7; at Westminster School, 
i. 8; described by Mr. W. 
Cunningham, i. 9 ; leaves West- 
minster, ibid.; at private tu- 
tor’s, i. 10; at Oxford, i. 11; 
wishes to travel, i. 14; at 
Lisbon, i. 15; visits Vimieiro, 
i. 17; election to Brooks’s, 
i. 18; at Cadiz, i. 19; carries 
news of Salamanca to Sir 
Henry Wellesley, <bid.; at 
Madrid, i. 21; and Oporto, i. 
23 ; meets Wellington and Lord 
John Russell at Lisbon, i. 23; 
travels by Gibraltar and Port 
Mahon to Palermo, i. 26; 
writes to his father about re- 
settlement of the estates, i. 26; 
private secretary to Lord Mont- 
gomerie, i. 27; and to Lord 
Win. Bentinck, i. 30; his love 
for his father, i. 32; becomes 
aide-de-camp to Bentinck in the 
Italian corps, i. 32; sent on 
secret mission to General Belle- 
garde, i. 34 ; concludes armistice 
with Murat, i. 35 et seg. ; reports 
to Lord Aberdeen, i. 37 et seq. ; 
visits Castlereagh at Chatillon, 
i. 39; rejoins Bentinck at 
Leghorn, i. 40 ; at Genoa, i. 40 ; 
at Vienna, 42, 44; returns to 
England, i. 45 ; early preference 
for the Whig party, i. 43; his 
Whig friends, i. 47; elected 
for Hull, i. 60; engagement to 
Miss Callander, i. 53 ; presented 
to George IV., i. 55; returned 
for St. Ives, i. 56; birth of 
a son, zbid.; succeeds to 
baronetcy, i. 61; advocates 
Free Trade, i. 55 et seg.; re- 
turned for Carlisle, 1. 67; sup- 
ports Canning, i. 69; Member 
for Cumberland, i. 70; his 
motion for retrenchment, i. 76 
et seq.; speech on tho Revolu- 
tion of 1830, i. 82; First Lord 
of the Admiralty under Grey, 
i. 91; confers with Brougham 
about Reform, i. 96 ; one of the 
Committee of Four, i. 99; 


speech on First Reform Bill, 
i. 106; the preparation of tho 
Reform Bills, i. 117; urges the 
creation of peers, i. 130; his 
administration of the navy, 
i. 153 et seg. ; testimony of Sir 
John Briggs, i. 151 et seq. ; of 
Lord Welby, i. 155, 165 e¢ 8eq. 5 
dissuades Stanley from resign- 
ing, i. 176 ef seg.; opposes 
colleagues on Baron Smith’s 
case, i. 186, 229, 230; prevails, 
u. 431; leaves Lord Grey’s 
Government on Irish Church 
question, 1. 190 et seg. ; question 
of his succeeding Bentinck in 
India, i. 210; on Melbourne’s 
resignation, i. 213; declines to 
join Peel, i. 214, 217, 219, 221, 
239 ; re-elected for Cumberland 
(1834), 1. 220, 227 et seg.; de- 
clines Gov.-Generalship of India, 
i. 225, 237; suggested for 
Speaker, i. 231; supports Peel 
on Irish Church question, i. 
236; alienation from Whigs, 
i. 239 et seq., 248 ; loses his seat, 
i. 253; visits Peel at Drayton, 
ibid. ; attacks his former col- 
leagues, i. 258; returned for 
Pembroke, i. 260; Lord Rector 
of Glasgow University, i. 274; 
letter on Wellington, i. 290; 
joins Carlton Club, i. 300; 
becomes Home Secretary, i. 
304; on Income Tax, i. 309; 
letters to Queen about Corn Law 
riots, 1. 320 et seg. ; overworked, 
i. 323; Peel’s appreciation, i. 
324 ; suggests paid magistrates, 
i. 336; on National Education, 
i. 336 et seq. ; Home Secretary’s 
Irish responsibilities, i. 348 et 
seqg.; on mixed education in 
Treland, i. 355 et seg.; on the 
Repeal Movemont, i. 359 ef 
seq. ; on giving offices to Roman 
Catholies, i. 364; on weakness 
of executive in Ireland, i. 369 ; 
on crisis in Church of Scotland, 
i. 370 et seq. ; on Dr. Chalmers, 
i. 377; follows Peel’s practice as 
to Church patronage, i. 382 ; 
letter to Dr. Muir, i. 383; to 
Sir Andrew Agnew, i. 385; 
replies to Church ultimatum, 
i. 387; military preparations 
against Repeal agitation, i. 398 ; 
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on trial of O’Connell, i. 403 et 
seq. ; opposes Wellington’s po- 
licy as to a Local Force and 
arming servants, 1. 409 e¢ seq. ; 
accused of having letters opened 
at the Post Office, i. 425; his 
defence, i. 426, 428, 436, 439 ; 
supported by Peel and Lord 
Sandon, i. 437; justified by 
Russell, Disraeli, and Roebuck, 
i. 438; congratulations from 
Aberdeen, Brougham, and Cro- 
ker, i. 441 et seg.; letter to 
Peel on Gladstone’s resigna- 
tions, i. 2; praised by 
O’Connell re Maynooth, ii. 9; 
introduces Bill for founding 
three colleges in Ireland, ii. 10 ; 
Croker seeks assistance for a 
political article, ii. 13; on 
tenant right, ii. 14; on Dublin 
University, ii. 15; on National 
Defences, ii. 17; on Orange 
processions, ii. 18; on Corn 
Laws in 1845, ii. 20; congratu- 
lates Hardinge on Punjab Cam- 
paign, °46, 11. 37; advice on 
rejection of Assassination Bill, 
li. 41; to Russell on Whig 


coercion policy, ii. 46; his close | 


friendship with Peel, ii. 48, 49 ; 
appreciation from Hobhouse, 
un. 49; candidate for Ripon, 
ii. 57; again declines Governor- 
Generalship of India, ii. 57, 59 ; 
on Peel’s position and his own 
in °47, il. 61; suggested as 
leader of the Conservatives, ii. 
64 ; on Lord George Bentinck’s 
eareer, ii. 65; declines Russell’s 
offer of the Admiralty, ii. 73; 
the Queen approves his reasons, 
i. 77 ; declines to join the Tory 
opponents of Peel, ii. 80; 
declines Disraeli’s offer of the 
Tory leadership, ii. 97 ; on relief 
of burdens on land, ii. 99; 
condemns Palmerston’s foreign 
policy, ii. 106; on Papal ag- 
gression and the Durham letter, 
u. 114; visit of consolation to 
Lady Peel, ii. 117; overtures 
from Disraeli renewed and 
declined, ii. 121 et seg. ; renewed 
offer from Russell declined, ii. 
132 et seg. ; on the Ceup @ état, 
n. 141; on the dismissal of 
Palmerston, ii. 143; on Lord 
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Granville, ii. 144; on Louis 
Napoleon, ii. 148; offered an 
Trish seat, ii. 149; stands for 
Carlisle as a Peelite opposed to 
Derby, ii. 156; reply to a 
protest from Gladstone, 14. kG 
returned as Liberal member for 
Carlisle, ii. 160; congratulates 
Gladstone on his return for 
Oxford, ii. 161; urged by Roe- 
buck to lead the Liberals, zbid. ; 
reasons for refusing, ii. 164, 
433 ; correspondence with Rus- 
sell as to bringing the Peelites 
into the Liberal party, uu. 167, 
433; son’s marriage, ii. 169; 
on the condition of parties in 
1852, ii. 170, 176; on Glad- 
stone’s position, ii. 178; Lord 
Aberdeen on the Peelites and 
Russell, ii. 180, 182; his draft 
amendment to the Queen’s 
speech used by Palmerston, 
ii. 187 ; on the formation of the 
Coalition Government, ii. 190; 
his advice to Lord Aberdeen, 
ii. 191 ; declines the Exchequer 
but accepts Admiralty, ii. 202 ; 
re-election for Carlisle (1852), 
ii. 203; favours extending the 
Suffrage, 11. 204, 208 ; on open 
competition for Civil Service, 
ii. 210 et seg.; his connection 
with the Crimean War, ii. 218; 
letter to Palmerston as to what 
would justify war, ii. 220; on 
naval promotion, ii. 224 ; selects 
Sir E. Lyons as second to Sir J. 
Dundas, ii. 225; the Queen’s 
appreciation of his services, 
li. 229; made G.C.B., ii. 230; 
Delenda est Sebastopol, ii. 242; 
communicates this opinion to 
Raglan and Lyons, ii. 243, 244 ; 
resigns on Palmerston yielding 
to Roebuck’s demand, ii. 267 ; 
on the importance of capturing 
Kertsch, ii. 281; on illegal en- 
listments in America, ii. 286; 
on Palmerston and his policy, 
li. 290 et seg. ; advice to Glad- 
stone as to which party to join, 
li. 292; not prepared to join 
Derby, ii. 293; considers his 
own career at an end, ii. 293; 
Gladstone demurs, ii. 295; can 
see little difference between 
Derby and Palmerston, ii. 297 ; 
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: 
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considers Gladstone must lead, 
cannot be second, ii. 297; and 
that his opportunity will be 
finance, not secret negotiations, 
i. 299; votes against Chinese 
War, ii. 304; retains his seat 
for Carlisle (1857), ii. 305; 
congratulations from Mr. War- 
ren, M.P., and Admiral Sir 
Michael Seymour, ii. 308 ; letter 
to Sidney Herbert on the end 
of the Peelite party, ii. 309; 
fears the defection of Glad- 
stone, ii. 309; anxiety about 
his wife, ii. 311 et seg. ; corre- 
sponds with Russell on Reform 
(1857), ii. 313 et seg.; and on 
Palmerston, ii. 316; death of 
his wife, 317; letters of con- 
dolence, 317 et seq.; letter on 
Banking and Currency, 323; 
his opinion of Palmerston’s 
character, ii. 331; declines to 
join second Derby Government 
(3858), ii. 339; letter to Ellice 
on the rivalry of Palmerston 
and Russell, 342; declines to 
aid Cardwell in vote of censure 
on Ellenborough, ii. 342; ad- 
vice to Gladstone as to joining 
Derby and Disraeli, 11. 348 et 
seq. ; letter to Prince Albert on 
open competition, 1. 356; on 
the old and new Whigs, ii. 365 ; 
on Household Suffrage, ii. 368 ; 
election speech of 1859, ii. 381 ; 
letter to Russell on Derby and 
Palmerston (1859), ii. 382; on 
the division of power between 
Russell and Palmerston, ii. 386 
et seg.; decides not to take 
office again, ii. 386; dubs 
Disraeli ‘the Red Indian of 
debate,’ ii. 389; advice to 
Sidney Herbert on military 
expenditure, ii. 396 ef seg. ; 
failing health, 401 e¢ seg.; on 
Lord Aberdeen’s death, 403 ; 
Chairman of a Committee on 
Public Business, 408; refuses 
to sign the ‘round robin’ to 
Palmerston on economy, 410; 
asked by Mrs. Gladstone to 
speak in support of Budget 
(1861), 411; his last speech, 
412; congratulates Russell on 
his peerage, 412 ; retrospect of 
his life, 416 e¢ seq. ; refuses to 
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notice anonymous attacks, 423 ; 
his hustings speech of 1853, 
426; his changes of opinion, 
427 ; his political independence 
and courage, 430 et seg.; why 
he never reached highest post, 
432 ; Morley’s estimate of him, 
435 ; his brother’s tribute, 439 ; 
his friendships, 439; habitual 
despondency, 450; extreme 
abstemiousness, 450 ; late hours 
at the Admiralty, 451 ; letter to 
his daughter on her marriage, 
456; attends Lord Aberdeen’s 
funeral, 457; on the death of 
Sidney Herbert, 458; his last 
days, 459; death and funeral, 
461 

Graham, Sir Richard, ii. 460 (and 
note) 

— Rev. William, ii. 460 

— Major, record of his brother’s 
last labours, ii. 405; on his 
brother’s political courage, it. 
431; on his brother’s decision 
after 1855 not to take office 
again, il. 434; Stanley, younger 
son, ll. 457 

Granby, Lord, heads a movement 
for reimposing a duty on corn, 
ii. 81 

Greville, Mr., his pamphlet on 
Free Trade, ii. 32 ; conversation 
with Graham about Governor- 
Generalship of India, ii. 58; 
on the state of parties in 1849, 
ii. 80; on the death of Peel, 
ii. 111; on the Coup W@état, 
ii. 141; his account of Palmer- 
ston’s behaviour, ii. 145 

Grey, Lord, becomes Premier, i. 
90; includes Graham in his 
Cabinet, i. 91; prepares the 
Reform Bill, i. 99 et seq.; 
report to the King, i. 102; his 
letter on the General Election 
of 1831, i. 112; resigns, i. 142; 
returns to office, 1. 143 ; opposing 
elements in his Cabinet, i. 169 ; 
on the [Irish Church question, 
i. 170; accepts Graham’s re- 
signation, i. 203; introduces 
Coercion Bill, i. 207; resigna- 
tion of his Government, i. 208 


Hardinge, Sir Henry, on Graham’s 
election as Lord Rector at 
Glasgow, i. 276; goes to India 
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as Governor-General, i. 416; 
on organising pensioners in 
Treland, ibid.; on O’Connell’s 
trial, zbid.; on his Punjab 
policy, ii. 37; on National 
Defence (1851), ii. 136; on 
Graham’s precautions during 
Chartist troubles, ii. 435 

Hardy, Admiral Sir Thomas, First 
Sea Lord, i. 151 

Hastings, Captain, at Eupatoria, 
ii. 278 

Head, Sir Edmund, a Poor Law 
Commissioner under Graham, 
ii. 55 

Herbert, Right Hon. Sidney, 
Secretary at War, ii. 4; will he 
consent to join the Liberals ? 
li. 166 et seg; says Palmerston 
will head the Opposition if 
not included in the Coalition 
Cabinet, ii. 192; called into 
council by Aberdeen and Glad- 
stone, i. 301; Graham’s 
opinion of, zd. ; letter of sym- 
pathy on Lady Graham’s death, 
ii. 318 ; becomes War Secretary 
(1859), ii. 395; Graham’s ad- 
vice to, on loan for fortifica- 
tions, ii. 396; failing health, ii. 
405; asks Graham to be Chair- 
man of Committee on War De- 
partment, ii. 407; last letter to 
Graham, ii. 413; death, ii. 413, 
458; proposed memorial to, 
ii, 415 

— Lady, on Graham’s affection 
for Sidney Herbert, ii. 442 

Herries, Mr., advice on Income 
Tax, i. 308 

Heytesbury, Lord, Graham’s let- 
ter to, on O’Connell’s trial, i. 406 

Hobhouse, Sir John, appreciation 
of Graham’s powers of endur- 
ance, li. 49 

Holland, Belgium separated from, 
i. 149; embargo laid on, i. 159 

— Lord, letter on Graham’s leay- 
ing Lord Grey’s Government, 
i. 201 

— Lady, i. 202; Graham’s letter 


on estrangement from his Whig | 


friends (1844), ii. 421 

Home Secretary, Graham accepts 
office of, i. 304; extent of re- 
sponsibility of, for good govern- 
ment of Ireland, i. 348 

Hope, Lord Justice Clerk, on 


| —Bill_ of 
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Graham’s administration of 
Scottish affairs at the Home 
Office, ii. 50 

House of Lords, proposed reform 
of, i. 128 

Houses of Parliament, burning of 
the, i. 211; extent of damage, 
i. 212; question of enlarging 
accommodation for strangers, 
t DLL 

Howard, Mr., and the Cumberland 
election, i. 24 

Howick, Lord, Graham’s letter to, 
on the Irish Church establish- 
ment, i. 242; attacks Graham 
on the Post Office Inquiry mo- 
tion, i. 429 

Hull, Graham a candidate for, 
i. 50; first speech at, i. 51; 
returned for, i. 52; his election 
expenses, i. 52 

Hume, Mr., on negligence in naval 
accounts, i. 155 

Hunt, ‘ Orator,’ i. 55 

Huskisson, letter on Wellington, 
i. 86; his death, i. 87 ; its effect 
on parties, i. 88 


Income Tax, The Spectator’s 
proposal, i. 307; advice of 
Herries, i. 308 ; objections from 
Goulburn, Gladstone, and 
Stanley, i. 309 ; Peel decides for 
it, zbid.; Graham. supports it, 
dbid. ; opposed by Russell and 
Cobden, i. 318 

India, Governor-Generalship de- 
clined by Graham, i. 225 et seq. ; 
again offered and declined, ii. 
57 et seg.; Dalhousie accepts, 
ii. 59; Government of, ii. 329; 
Gladstone on, ii. 332 

1857, Graham’s 
opinion on the, ii. 327 ef seq. ; 
“Inquiry before Legislation,’ 
ii. 334; of Lord Ellenborough, 
abandoned, ii. 342; of 1858, 
Lords’ amendments to, ii. 354; 
displeasure of the Court, ii. 355 ; 
Graham’s letter to Prince Albert, 
li. 356 

Indian Army, reorganisation of 
the, ii. 327, 328, 362 

— Civil Service, thrown 
to competition, ii. 209, 354 

— Mutiny, Graham on, li. 
314; Russell on, ii, 315, 316 
(note), 328 


open 
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Invasion, French threats of, ii. 17 

Ireland, Whig coercion in, i. 
173 ; correspondence with Lord 
Anglesey, i. 171 et seg.; naval 
demonstration at Cork, i. 172; 
Coercion Bill of 1834, divides 
Whigs ; its secret history, i. 207; 
causes fall of Lord Grey’s 
Government, i. 208; Irish 
Corporations Bill, i. 244; state 
of, on Graham’s becoming 
Home Secretary, i. 352; mixed 
education in, i. 355 et seq.; 
Repeal movement in, i. 360 
et seq.; limits of conciliation 
to Roman Catholics, i. 362; 
weakness of the Executive in, 
i. 369; the great Repeal year, 
i. 397; military precautions 
in, i. 399; Wellington’s pro- 
posal for a Local Force, i. 402 
et seg.; Graham’s objections 
supported by Peel, i. 408, 409, 
412; Board of Requests ap- 
pointed, i. 420 et seg.; Muni- 
cipal franchise in, i. 424; Peel’s 
conciliatory policy in 1845, 
ii. 12; Clarendon asks Gra- 
ham’s advice and experience 
about, ii. 55; letter to Corne- 
wall Lewis on, ii. 76 

Irish Church, i. 174; Stanley’s 
plan, i. 174 et seg.; Graham 
advises Stanley not to resign, 
i. 176 et seg. ; he yields, i. 178 ; 
Graham and three others leave 
Lord Grey’s Government on, 
i. 190 e¢ seg., ii. 417, 431; 
Graham opposes Russell’s plan, 
i. 236; Graham’s letter to 
Lord Howick, i. 242 

— Government, Home Secretary’s 


share in the, i. 348; Gra- 
ham’s general policy for, 
i. 351 


— Land Question, Lord Devon’s 
Commission on the, i. 400 
— Legislature before the Union, 
Wellington’s opinion of, 1. 419 
Italian Corps, Graham accepts a 
commission in the, i. 32 


Jamaica, Bill to suspend the 
Constitution defeated, i. 279 ; 
Lord Melbourne resigns, i. 280 

Jarnac, Count, conveys Graham’s 
sympathy to Louis Philippe, 
big Ya 
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‘John of the bright sword,’ i. 2 

Joinville, Prince, reconnoitres the 
English coast, ii. 17 

Jones, Sir Harry, gives opinion 
RESTS cated may be reduced, 
ii. 


Kelly, Sir Fitzroy, on the codi- 
fication of the Common Law, 
li. 438 

Keppel, Captain Sir Henry (R.N.) 
regrets Graham’s leaving the 
Admiralty in ’55, ii. 278 

Kertsch, importance of taking, 
li. 281; capture of, ii. 282 

King William IV. dissolves Par- 
liament, i. 110; death of, i. 252 

— George IV. remarks on Gra- 
ham’s presentation, i. 55 

Kinglake on the causes of the 
Crimean War, ii. 241 ; on secret 
instructions of Newcastle, ii. 
248 ; motion on the annexation 
of Nice and Savoy, ii. 394 


Ladies of the Household, the 
Queen refuses to sanction any 
change, i. 282 

hamie;. Mia eshis, 4° 
Melbourne, Lord) 

Langdale, Mr., appreciation of 
Graham’s conduct on Papal 
Aggression Bill, ii. 131 

Lansdowne, Lord, sent for by the 
Queen (1852), ii. 190; con- 
siders Aberdeen best fitted to 
form a Government, <bid. 

Leghorn, Graham rejoins Bentinck 
at, 1. 40 

Leinster, Duke of, on O’Connell’s 
release, 1. 420 

Le Marchant, Sir Denis, his 
opinion of Graham’s talents, 
ert’) 

—, Sir Gaspard, conduct on the 
illegal enlistments in America, 
li. 286 

Letters, opening of, at Post Office. 
See Post Office. 

Lewis, Right Hon. G. Cornewall, 
on Graham’s steady support of 
the Poor Law, ii. 55 ; proposes 
Cobden for a Poor Law Com- 
missioner, il. 60; his account 
of the Jewish disabilities debate, 


24 (see also 


ii. 61; on invasion and de- 
fence, ii. 67; on Cicero and 
public speaking, ii. 68; on 
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representative democracy, ii. 
69; on Ireland, ii. 70; on the 
political situation in 1850, 
ii. 94; counsels Graham to 
write history, ii. 121; conveys 
overtures from Russell to Gra- 
ham, ii. 133; correspondence 
on Reform, ii. 136; on im- 
pending revision of Govern- 
ment, ii. 175; his letter to 
Graham on becoming Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in Palmerston’s 
first administration, ii. 275 

Liberal Party, Roebuck urges 
Graham to become leader of 
the, ii. 161; Graham’s reply, 
163 

Lincoln, Earl of, Chief Commis- 
sioner of Works, ii. 4; turned 
out of Newark by his father 
for supporting Free Trade, 
ii. 34 (note). See also Newcastle, 
Duke of. 

Lisbon, Graham/’s description of, 
i. 16, 18; it declares in favour 
of Donna Maria, i. 160 

Liverpool, Lord, resignation of, 
i. 68 

Londonderry, Lord, tells Graham 
of his interview with Disraeli 
about Graham being made 
Conservative leader, ii. 96 

Lonsdale, Lord, and the Cumber- 
land elections, i. 22, 24; dubs 
Graham the Radical Baronet, 
1. 67 ; supports Graham at 
election of °37, i. 253 

Louis Philippe, recognition of, as 
King of the French, i. 83 

Lyndhurst, Lord Chancellor, letter 
to, on the O’Connell verdict, 
i. 406 

Lyons, Admiral Sir E., selected 
for Black Sea command, ii. 
225; letter to, on the necessity 
of destroying Sebastopol, ii. 
244; Graham praises him to 
Gladstone, uu. 253; Graham 
testifies to his assistance in the 
expedition to the Crimea, ii. 254, 
256; on the operations at 
Eupatoria and in the Sea ot 
Azof, 11. 279; on the impor- 
tance of capturing Kertsch, 
ii, 281 

Lyttelton, Lord, Graham’s cor- 
respondence with, on leaving 
Lord Grey’s Government, 99 


Macaulay, Right Hon. T. B., 


as Secretary at War, i. 285, 
286; attacks Graham on the 
Post Office Inquiry motion, i. 
427, 429; regrets on Graham’s 
retiring from Palmerston 
Government, ii. 275 


McHale, Archbishop, opposes 


Trish Bequests Commission, i. 
423 


Madrid, Graham visits, i. 21; 


Soult reoccupies, i. 22 


Magistrates, Graham’s suggestion 


to create Stipendiary, i. 333; 
opposed by Wellington and 
Goulburn, zbid. 


Manners, Lord John, justifies 


Graham in the Post Office 
ease, i. 436 


Maynooth, letter to Peel, i. 422; 


effect of Gladstone’s resignation, 
i. “4; Billo to increase the 
endowment of, ii. 8; carried 
in the Commons, 9; and in 
the Lords, 10 


Mazzini, Joseph, plots imsurrec- 


tion in Italy, i. 433, 440; his 
letters opened by Home Secre- 
tary’s Warrant, i. 433 (see also 
Post Office); accused by the 
Moniteur of decreeing death 
of two Italians, i. 440; defended 
in The Westminster Review, 
i. 440 


Melbourne, Lord, forms a Govern- 


ment, i. 208; is friendly to 
Graham, i. 209; resignation of, 
i. 212; forms second Govern- 
ment, i. 237; defeated on Ja- 
maica Bill, i. 279; resigns, 
i. 280; returns to office on 
the ‘Bedchamber Plot,’ i. 283; 
beaten on Peel’s want of con- 
fidence motion, and resigns, 
i o02 


Militia, condition of the, ii. 217 
Molesworth, Sir William, enters 


Coalition Cabinet, ii. 198 


Moniteur, the, accuses Mazzini 


of inciting to murder, i. 440 


Montgomerie, Lord, Minister at 


Palermo, i. 27 


Montrose, Duke of, i. 2 (footnote) 
Morley, Right Hon. J., his es- 


timate of Graham, ii. 435 


Muir, Dr. William, advises Gra- 


eer as to Church patronage, 
. 383 
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Municipal franchise (Ireland), i. 
424 

Murat, negotiations with, i. 35 
et seq. 


Napier, Sir William, advised by 
Graham against a war with 
the press, ii. 423 

—, Admiral Sir Charles, selected 
for Baltic command, ii. 227; 
as to attacking Bomarsund, 
Sweaborg, etc., ii. 235; French 
Admiral’s complaint against, 
wbid.; changes his opinion as to 
Sweaborg, ii. 236; quarrels 
with Admiralty and demands 
an inquiry, il. 239 

Napoleon, Louis, his Coup @ état, 
ii. 140; Cornewall Lewis’s 
opinion of, ii. 148; his an- 
nexation of Nice and Savoy, 
ii. 394; Graham’s mistrust 
of, ii. 395 

National defences, state of, in 1845, 
ii. 17 ; Lord Hardinge on (1851), 
ii. 136; correspondence with 
Russell and Cardwell on a 
Naval Reserve, ii. 361; on 
Indian Army, ii. 362 


— Education, views of Peel, 
Brougham, and Graham, i. 336 
et seq. 

Naval Administration. See Ad- 
miralty. 


Navigation Laws, Bill to repeal 
the, ii. 82, 419, supported by 
Graham, 83 et seqg.; passed, 85 

Neipperg (Austrian Minister) ne- 
gotiations with, i. 36 

Netherby, date of the mansion at, 


i. 3; descent of the estate, 
i. 4; resettlement of the 
estate, i. 26 et seg.; Graham’s 


improvements at, 
Peel’s visits to, i. 251 e¢ seq. 
Newcastle, Duke of, states Peelites 
will not act under Russell but 
with him, ii. 192; responsibility 
for the Crimean :War, ii. 241; 


his secret instructions to Raglan | 


and Lyons, ii. 249; wants Dun- 
das superseded, ii. 251 

Nice and Savoy, annexation of, 
by France, 11. 394 

Norbury, Lord, murder of, 1. 278 

Normanby, Lord, defends Gra- 
ham in the Post Office case, 
i, 442 


a, OT et seq. ; | 
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Norton, Hon. Mrs., letter of 
sympathy on Lady Graham’s 
death, ii. 318 

Nugent, General, i. 25 


O’Brien, Major, Graham’s private 
secretary, ii. 276 

O’Connell, and Lord Anglesey, 
iS 1723 ‘trial of, i. 402; blunder 
about special jury at ‘his trial, 
i. 403; verdict reversed by 
Law Lords, i 405'; "Lord 
Denman’s opinion, i 407 ; Sir 
Henry Hardinge’s view, i. 416; 
substitutes ‘Federation’ for 
‘Repeal,’ i. 417; Peel and 
Wellington thereon, i. 418 ; op- 
poses the Bequests Commission, 
1. 423; praises Graham, ii. 9; 
considers a statue should be 
erected to Graham, ii. 419 

Oporto, i. 23 

Oxford, Graham’s time at, i. 12 
et seq. 


Palermo, Graham at, i. 26 

Palmer, Roundell, his last visit 
to Graham, ii. 459 

Palmerston, Lord, on deposition 
of Charles X. i. 84; works 
late at night, ii. 34; his foreign 
policy in 1850, ii. 103; dis- 
approved by Aberdeen, ii. 104 ; 
and by Graham, i. 106; 
‘Civis Romanus sum,’ ti. 108 ; 
gains popular applause, 109; 
on the Coup dWétat, ii. 141; 
his dismissal from office, iw. 
142: his feud with Russell, 
ii. 148; his project to make 
Lansdowne premier, ii. 172; 
refuses to serve under Aberdeen, 
197; changes his mind and 
becomes Home Secretary, tbid. ; 
his opinion on the Hastern 
Question, ii. 219; supports 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 


ibid. ; forms his first administra- 
tion (1855), ii. 263; Graham 
joins, ii. 264; consents to 


20ebuck’s motion for an in- 
quiry, ii. 267; Graham and 
the Peelites leave him, ii. 268 ; 
Gladstone on the duty of 
opposing him, ii. 289; and on 
the results of his foreign policy, 
i 2b is defeated in the 
Gominons on the Chinese War, 
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ii. 302; successfully appeals to 
the country, ii. 303 ; Graham’s 
letters to Russell on, ii. 316, 
331; his Conspiracy Bill thrown 
out, ii. 339; he resigns, ibid. ; 
division of power with Russell, 
ii. 385, et seg.; his Tiverton 
speech secures Gladstone, ii. 
388; thanks Graham for his 
support in 1859, 390 

Papal Aggression, ii. 111 et seq. ; 
124 

Paris, the revolution of 1830 in, 
i. 83 

Parliament, dissolution of. See 
Election. 

Parliamentary reform. See Re- 
form. 

Parker, Admiral Sir William, i. 
204; regrets Graham’s re- 
signation (1855), ii. 277 

Peel, Sir Robert, praises Graham, 
i. 74, 76; forms a Government 
(1834), i. 216; interview with 
Graham, i. 217, 219; Graham’s 
opinion of his Cabinet, i. 223 ; 
resigns, i. 237; joined by 
Graham in opposition, ii. 242; 
elected Lord Rector at Glasgow, 
i. 245, et seg.; visits Netherby, 
i. 251; on Graham’s return for 
Pembroke, 1. 261 ; on Graham’s 
election as Lord Rector, i. 
277 ; sent for to form a Govern- 
ment, i .28)s" the ~~ Bed- 
chamber plot,’ i. 281; resigns, 
i. 282; differs from Wellington 
about Canada and Ireland, i. 
291 et seq. ; forms a Government 
(1841), i. 303; his proposals to 
reduce corn duties carried, i. 
316; explains the principles 
of Tariff Reform, i. 317; on 
Brougham’s education scheme, 
i. 339; his Irish policy, 350; 
advocates giving offices to 
Roman Catholics, i. 364; on 
crown patronage in the Church 
of Scotland, i. 382, 386; 
Graham’s letter to, on O’Connell 
judgment, i. 406; on Home 
Rule, i. 418; examined before 
Post Office secret inquiry, i. 
431; his speech on Duncombe’s 
motion, i. 437; on Gladstone’s 
resignation (1845), ii. 2; intro- 
duces the Budget (1845), ii. 7; 
is attacked by Disraeli about 


Maynooth, ii. 8; on Orange 
processions, ii. 18; on the 
Corn Laws, ii. 20; his proposals 
to meet the potato famine, il. 
24; opposed by Stanley, ii. 25; 
resigns (Dec. 1845), ii. 27; 
returns to office, ii. 28; sup- 
ported by Wellington, i. 29; 
his Assassination Bill opposed 
by Protectionists and Whigs, 
ii. 40; decides not to dissolve, 


ii. 42; assurance of attach- ~ 


ment to Graham, ii. 49; on the 
permanent good of the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, ii. 51; his 
party shattered, ii. 53; does 
not encourage their being kept 
together, 7b7d.; his position in 
1847, ii. 61, 63; his hopes for 
Inglis, ii. 62; asks Graham to 
let him see their correspondence, 
ii. 62; on Lord George Ben- 
tinck’s death, ii. 65; on proposals 
to revive duties on food, ii. 87; 
on burdens on landed property, 
ii. 102; his death, i. 110; re- 
ferences to Graham in his MS. 
Memoirs, ii. 116; his alleged 
approval of Russell’s proposal 
for a second Reform Bill, ii. 138 


Peel, Lady, correspondence with 


Graham on Peel’s death, ii. 
117 


—, Mr. Frederick, Cornewall 


Lewis’s opinion of, ii. 87 


Peelites, position of, as regards 


Palmerston, ii. 288 


Peers, Graham urges creation of, 


to pass Reform, i. 130 et seq. 


Pembroke, Graham returned for, 


1. 259 


Persigny, French Ambassador, 


Graham’s appreciation of, ii. 
459 


Personal recollections of the cir- 


cumstances which led to the 
Reform Bill, i. 117 e¢ seq. 


| Philippe, Louis, Graham’s letter 


of sympathy to, ii. 71 


Police, Irish, loyalty of the, i. 


409, et seq. 


Poor Law, Graham’s defence of 


the, ii. 435 


Pope, the, negotiations about 


Ireland and Malta with, i. 
401; Graham advises Peel to 
cultivate good relations with, 
1, 423 


—_ 
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Portugal, England supports Don 
Pedro and his daughter, i, 149 

Post Office, Graham attacked 
for opening letters at, i. 425; 
Duncombe’s motion for a Select 
Committee refused, i. 427; 
explanations of Peel and 
Stanley, i. 427; Duncombe’s 
motion for inquiry into the 
Secret Department refused, i. 
428; Graham’s offer of a 
Secret Committee agreed to, 
i. 431; House of Lords also 
appoints one, zbid. ; Reports of 
the Commons, i. 432 et seg.; the 
Statute of Anne, i. 435; Dun- 
combe dissatisfied, 7bid.; is re- 
fused leave to bring in a Bill to 
secure inviolability of letters, 
i. 441; Mr. Fox’s Warrant to 
the Postmaster-General (1782), 
i. 444; Law Officers’ opinion 
on general warrants, 446; the 
law remains unchanged, i. 446 

Potato famine in Ireland, ii. 24 

Poyning’s Law, effects of the 
repeal of, i. 419 

Prince Albert, writes to Graham 
on his wife’s death, ii. 317; 
Graham’s letter to, on open 
competition for India, u. 356 ; 
question of his commanding 
the army, ii. 436; on the 
successful landing in the Crimea, 
li. 437 

Protectionists combine with Whigs 
against Peel, ii. 47 


Queen Victoria, i. 256, and the 
Bedchamber ladies, i. 281; 
Graham’s letters to, about the 
Corn Law Riots, i. 320 et seq. ; 
rejoices at Maynooth Bill pass- 
ing, ii. 9 ; inquires from Graham 


details of the Reform Bill, | 


ii. 208; Graham recommends 
Sir Charles Napier for Baltic 
command to, li. 227; appre- 
ciation of Graham’s Admir- 
alty work during the war, ii. 
229; creates Graham a G.C.B., 
ii. 230; is highly satisfied at 
Graham joining Palmerston, il. 
265 

Rae, Sir William, letter to, on 
patronage in Church of Scot- 
land, i. 382 

Raglan, Lord, Graham impresses 


on, the importance of destroying 
Sebastopol, ii 243; urgently 
requests support of the fleets, ii. 
256; appreciation of Graham’s 
work during the war, ii. 437 


Reform, of Parliament, earlier 


history of, i. 92 et seq. ; Russell’s 
proposals of 1819 and 1821, i. 
94; Canning opposed to, i. 95; 
Lord Grey’s first Bill drafted by 
Committee of Four, i. 99; its 
fortune in the Commons, i. 105 
et seg. ; Bill of 1831 introduced, 
i. 113; passes the Commons, 
i. 123; thrown out by the 
Lords, bid. ; the King’s obser- 
vations, i. 125; resolution of 
the Cabinet, zbid.; Lord Dur- 
ham’s view, i. 128; Graham 
urges the creation of Peers, i. 
130; Cabinet divided on this, 
i, 135; Graham, supported by 
Althorp, again urges creation of 
Peers, i. 140; Grey unwilling, 
i. 141; Cabinet recommends 
the King to create Peers, and 
resigns on the King’s refusal, 
i. 142; Tories fail to form 
Government, the King yields 
and gives Grey power to create 
Peers, i. 144; the Lords yield 
and pass the Bill, i. 145; 
Russell’s proposals for further 
Reform (1851), i. 137, 170; 
proposals in 1858, ii. 359 et seq. ; 
in 1859, ii. 369 ef seqg.; Bill of 
1859 opposed by Gladstone, ii. 
373; Russell’s opinion, ii. 375 ; 
Graham’s principle in dealing 
with, i. 428 


Religious ignorance in manufactur- 


ing districts, i. 345; Graham 
cautious as to inquiry, 1. 346 


Repeal agitation, i. 397 et seq. ; 


trial of O’Connell, i. 402 ‘et seq. 


Repington, Mr., on death of 


Sidney Herbert, 11. 414 


Retrenchment, Graham advocates, 


i. 76 et seg. ; in navy estimates, 
i. 147 


Revolution of 1830, Graham’s 


speech on, i. 83; causes a@ 
demand for Parliamentary Re- 
form, 1. 95 


Ricardo, Mr., friend of Graham, 


i. 61; on the Corn Laws, 1. 310, 


Richards, Rev. George, a private 


tutor of Graham, i. 9 
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Richmond, Duke of, declines to 
join Pee! (1834), i. 219 

Riots against Corn Laws, i. 319 
et seq. 

Ripon, Lord, declines to join 
Peel (1834), i. 219; his opinion 
of Peel’s Cabinet, i. 223 

— city, Graham stands for, ii. 57 

Roche, Mr. G. B., offers Graham 
his seat for County Cork, ii. 149 

Roden, Lord, his motion on the 
state of Ireland, i. 278; pro- 
poses to arm and train his 
servants, i. 414 

Roebuck, Mr., appeals to Graham 
for facts as to the Reform Bills, 
i. 114 et seg. ; justifies Graham 
in his Post Office action, i. 438 ; 
urges Graham to lead the 
Liberals, ii. 162; moves for 
inquiry into conduct of the 
Crimean War, ii. 261; defeats 
the Government, ii. 262; per- 
sists in his motion, ii. 266; 
his motion agreed to by Palmer- 
ston, ii. 267 

Roman Catholics, Graham on 


giving offices to, i. 364; on the | 


education of priests for Colonial 
work, ii. 16 

Russell, Lord John, at Cadiz, i. 
23; his Reform motions of 
1819 and 1824, i. 94; upsets 
the Government on the Irish 
Church, i. 186; his differences 
with Graham, i. 266 et seq.; 
death of Lady John, i. 272; on 
the permanency of the Reform 
settlement, 1. 280; opposes the 
Income Tax, i. 318; assails 
Graham on the Post Office affair, 
1. 429; his Edinburgh letter 
abandoning fixed Corn duty, ii. 
26; fails to form a Government 
in Dec. 1845, ii. 28; raises false 
hopes about Reform, ii. 91; 
“Durham letter’ on Papal 
Aggression, ii. 112; overtures 
to Graham to join the Govern- 
ment, ii. 132; declined by 
Graham, ii. 1384; resigns (Feb. 
?62), ii. 153; anxious to obtain 
support from the Peelites, ii. 
166 et seg.; on the Ballot, ii. 168 ; 
refuses to lead the Commons 
with a peer as Premier, ii. 169, 
174; ready to support Aber- 
deen if Liberals prefer him, 


ibid.; on ‘Conservative Pro- 
gress,’ ii. 179; on Radicals, ii. 
184; suggests that Lansdowne 
and Aberdeen should be sent 
for, ii. 188; negotiates with 
Aberdeen, ii. 193 et seg. ; accepts 
the Foreign Office, ii. 197; 
seeks Graham’s opinion on a 
new Reform Bill, ii. 206 ; objects 
to reform patronage in the Civil 
Service, ii. 215; resigns on 
Roebuck’s motion, ii. 261; - 
goes as special envoy to Vienna, 
li. 266; his conduct at Vienna 
and after, ii. 284; resigns on 
Bulwer’s motion, wu. 285; 
letters to Graham about Reform 
(1857), ii. 313 et seg; letter 
to Graham on Palmerston, i. 
317; letter of condolence on 
Lady Graham’s death, ii. 320; 
on Palmerston (in 1857), ii. 
325, 329, 331; on the Reform 
proposals of 1858, ii. 360, on 
the division of power between 
himself and Palmerston, ii. 385 


St. Germans, Lord, resigns Lord- 


Lieutenantcy of Ireland on Roe- 
buck’s motion, ii. 267 (see also 
Eliot) 


St. Ives, Graham is returned for, 


i. 56 


St. Maur, Lady Hermione, ii. 169 


(note) 


Salamanca, Graham carries news 


of the battle to Sir H. Wellesley, 
i. 19; effect of the battle on the 
siege of Cadiz, i. 20; Graham’s 
visit to, 1. 23 e¢ seq. 


Salaries, Graham advocates re- 


duction of, i. 75; amount of, 
paid to Privy Councillors and 
Peers, i. 77; Graham’s motion 
in Parliament about, i. 78 et seq. 


Sandon, Lord, chairman of Secret 


Committee of Houseof Commons 
on Post Office affair, i. 436; 
onalleged opening of O’Connell’s 
letters, i. 443 


Scotland, Church of, Graham’s 


opinion of the General Assembly 
of the, i. 2735. and of Dr; 
Chalmers, 7zbid.; question of 
patronage in the, i. 371; the 
Veto Act, i. 372; Chalmers’s 
appeal to Graham, i. 374; 
Graham follows Peel’s practice 
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about patronage, i. 382; the 
- Ultimatum, i. 387; Graham’s 
official reply, i. 388; Dr. 
Muir’s approval, i. 389; the 
Presbyterial Veto, i. 391; peti- 
tion of the Church leaders 
rejected by Parliament, i. 392; 
their secession as the Free 
Church, i. 393; Graham’s wise 
exercise of Crown patronage, 
li. 50 et seg. 


Sebastopol, importance of, fore- 


told by Graham to Admiral 
Dundas, ii. 226; Captain 
Drummond’s report on, 227; 
naval bombardment of, ii. 247 ; 
gallantry of Captain Graham of 
the Rodney at, ii. 247; effect 
of bombardment of stone forts 
by wooden ships, li. 248 ; secret 
instructions of the Duke of 
Neweastle, ii. 249; south side 
evacuated (Sept. 1855), i. 285 


i. 187; declines to join Peel, 
i, 216 et seg.; his opinion of 
Peel’s Cabinet, i. 223; dis- 
approves Graham becoming 
Speaker, i. 232; joins Graham 
on Opposition bench, i. 242; 
on Graham’s election as Lord 
Rector, i. 275; on Macaulay, i. 
286; joins Peel’s Government, 
(1841) as Secretary for War and 
Colonies, i. 304; his Canada 
Corn Bill, i. 332; fails to form 
a Government (1851), ii. 127; 
Duke of Newcastle on _ his 
attempt, u. 129; renews his 
correspondence with Graham, 
li. 144; (as Lord Derby) forms 
a Government, Feb. 1852, ii. 
153; his ambiguous attitude 
towards Free Trade, ii, 153; 
defeated on Budget (1852) and 
resigns, ii. 188; fails to form 
a Government in, 1855, ii. 262 ; 


Gladstone and Disraeli on this 
failure, zbid. ; forms his second 
Administration, ii. 339; Gra- 
ham declines his offer to lead 
in the Commons, 767d. ; his son 
(Lord Stanley) really a Liberal, 
u. 360; defeated on the Reform 
Bill of 1859, ii. 373; remains 
in office, ii. 376; dissolves 
Parliament, ii. 377; defeated 
on vote of confidence, 1. 388 ; 
resigns, i. 389; his great 
friendship with Graham, ii. 441 

Stanmore, Lord (Sir Arthur 
Gordon), ii. 459 


Selborne, Lord. See Palmer. 

Seniority, promotion in the navy 
by, condemned by Graham, 
li. 210 

Sicily, Graham employed diplo- 
matically in, i. 28 et seg. 

Sinope, destruction of Turkish 
fleet at, ii. 225; Graham’s 
letter to Dundas on, ii. 226 

‘Six Acts,’ the, opposed by 
Graham, i. 55 

Somerset, Duke of, First Lord of 
the Admiralty (1859), ui. 407 ; 
his daughter married Graham’s 
son, ii. 407 (note) 

—tLord Fitzroy, i. 23 (see also | Starkey, Mr., his description of 
Raglan) | Graham as a young man, i. 13 

Son, birth of Graham’s, i. 57 | Stewart, Sir Charles, i. 23 

Spectator, The, in favour of a | —, Admiral Sir Houston, regrets 
property tax, i. 307 Graham’s leaving the Ad- 

Smith, Baron, Graham’s action in | miralty, ii. 278 
his case, i. 185, 229, 230, ii. 431 Stockmar, Baron, Graham _ in- 

— Mr. Assheton, invites Graham forms that Peelites will join 
to see his hunting establish- Palmerston, ii. 265; letter 
ment, ii. 30; approves opening about Prince Albert and the 
the ports to Free Trade, li. command of the army, il. 436 
oil Sussex, Duke of, defeated by 

Stanley, Lord (afterwards Lord Graham for Lord Rectorship 
Derby) joins Lord Grey’s at Glasgow, i. 274 ; 
Government as Chief Secretary, | Sutton, Mr. Manners, apprecia- 
i. 169; challenges O’Connell, tion of his training received 
i. 170; becomes Secretary for under Graham, ii. 56 
the Colonies, i. 183; introduces | Sweaborg, practicabilityof attack- 
Trish Tithes Bill, i. 186; ing, ii. 233; Napier’s change 
‘Johnny has upset the Coach,’ of mind about, ii. 236; he 
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afterwards repudiates it, ii. 
237 ; unsuccessfully bombarded 
(Aug. ’55), i. 285 


Tavistock, Lord, on the Ballot, 
i. 264 et seq. 

Taylor, Sir Herbert (the King’s 
private secretary) advises Peers 


to pass the Reform Bill, i. 


145; Lord Grey commends him, 
ibid. 

Thring, Lord,on Graham’s manner 
and ability, u. 464 

Times, The, informs Lord Mel- 
bourne’s colleagues of their 
resignation, i. 213; stimulates 
popular anger on the Crimean 
mismanagement, ii. 259; ‘en- 
joins despair,’ ii. 260; praises 
Graham’s hustings speech of 
1853, ii. 424; attacks him for 
absence from his post in 1854, 
ii. 425; obituary notice of 
Graham, 7bid. 

Torrens, Colonel, his speech on 
rejection of the Reform Bill, 
i. 126; the King’s displeasure 
at it, ibid. 

Townley, Mr. William, on Gra- 
ham’s declining office (1849), 
Thieeey (| 

Treasury clerks, interference of, 
in Irish famine expenditure, il. 
40, 41 

Tufnell, Mr., on Whig dissatis- 
faction with Russell, ii. 170 

Tyrconnell, Graham’s friend, death 
Of eG 


Vienna, Graham at, i. 44 

— Congress of, 1, 42 

— Conference, Lord John Russell’s 
conduct at, it. 284; sub- 
sequently speaks in favour of 
war, 2bid.; Bulwer’s motion of 
censure, 7bid. ; Russell’s resigna- 
tion, li. 285 


Welby, Lord, on Graham’s finan- 
cial reforms in the navy, i. 115, 
165, 168 

Wellesley, Marquis, becomes Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, i. 183 

— Sir Henry, entertains Graham 
at Cadiz, i. 19; a 13-inch 
shell enters his house, zbid. ; his 
kindness to Graham, i. 20 


Wellington, Duke of, at Cadiz, i. 


23; recognises Louis Philippe, 
i. 83; Huskisson’s letter about, 
1. 86; fall of his Government, 
i. 89; an opponent of all Reform, 
i. 98, 99; sent for by Queen 
Victoria, i. 281; promises to 
support Melbourne against the 
Radicals, i. 284; remarks on 
Graham’s letter, i. 290; op- 
posed to Peel on Irish municipal 
reform, i. 291 ef seg.; and on 
Canada, ibid.; his letter to 
Graham on restoring public 
order, i. 325; his advice as to 
dealing with Irish Repealers, 
i. 360 ; on the weakness of the 
Trish executive, i. 367 ef seq. ; 
on the crisis in the Church of 
Scotland, i. 376 ; his impatience 
increases with age, i. 400; his 
proposals for a local force in 
Ireland, 409 et seg.; resisted 
by Graham and Peel, ibid. ; in 
favour of the Irish gentry 
fortifying their houses, i. 413 ; 
his proposals resisted by Chief 
Secretary, i. 414; on Home 
Rule, i. 418; examined before 
Secret Committee on Post 
Office affair, i. 431; believed 
the country to be on the verge 
of civil war, i. 419 


Whig Party, Graham’s early pre- 


ference for the, 3, 433, hig 
friends in the, i. 47; Graham’s 
Whig principles, i. 51, 81, 83; 
allied with the Irish to turn 
Peel out, i. 235 et seg. ; Graham’s 
alienation from the, :. 239, 248, 
li. 421; he retires from the, 
i 242; his attacks on the, 
i. 252; combines with the Pro- 
tectionists against Peel (1846), 
a, . 40); retire from office in 
1851 and return to power, 
ii. 127; definition of a Whig, 
li. 428 


Wilberforce, Bishop, his letter of 


condolence on Lady Graham’s 
death, ii. 319 


Worcester, Lord, i. 22 
Working class, Graham on the, 


i. 371 


Wood, Sir Charles, states Whigs 


do not contemplate renewing 
Protection, ii. 90; dissatisfied 
at Whig share ‘in Coalition 
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Government, ii. 200; succeeds 
Graham as First Lord of the 
Admiralty, ii. 274; seeks 
Graham’s advice about Govern- 
or-General’s Council, ii. 409; 
his appreciation of Graham’s 
work at the Admiralty, ii. 
437 


Wynn, Mr. Henry, accompanies 
Graham into Spain, i. 21 


| Yeomanry, Graham joins York- 
shire, i. 46; resigns, <bid. 

— for Ireland, objections of Peel 
and Graham to creation of, 
i. 409 et seq. 
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